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CHAPTER  VHL 

THE   QUELLING  OF  THE   SECTIONS. 

IF  a  nation  of  a  species  lower  than  men  had  undertaken 
a  Revolution,  they  could  not  have  conducted  it  worse  than 
this  of  France,  with  more  chattering,  more  malice,  more 
unmeaning  gesticulation,  and  less  dignity  and  unity  of 
purpose.  Scarcely  had  the  reign  of  terror  ceased,  and  the 
Government  been  restored  to  something  like  stability  and 
order,  when  within  a  few  months  the  volatile  genius  of 
this  people,  impatient  of  liberty  or  repose,  and  eager  for 
some  new  theatrical  display,  since  the  daily  procession 
of  the  guillotine  no  longer  kept  them  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment and  dismay,  seemed  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  Revo- 
lution altogether;  by  way  of  interlude  decked  out  the 
youth  of  the  city  (La  Jeunesse  Doree)  in  the  Chouan 
uniform,  and  instigated  the  Sections  to  revolt  against  the 
Convention  with  a  view  to  restore  royalty.  When  one 
follows  the  succession  of  parties  and  events  which  re- 
semble the  shifting  of  the  scenes  in  a  pantomime,  the 
oscillation  from  one  dangerous  extreme  to  another,  with- 
out* any  motive  but  the  love  of  change  or  contrast ;  when 
one  sees  the  uniform  readiness  to  spill  blood  (as  the 
sovereign  panacea),  the  impulse  which  this  appeared  to 
give  to  the  public  mind,  and  the  equal  readiness  and 
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even  infatuated  determination  to  relinquish  the  object 
for  which  such  tremendous  sacrifices  had  been  made,  the 
instant  that  object  was  attained,  out  of  sheer  fickleness 
and  perversity,  —  one  cannot  help  feeling  a  sudden  burst  of 
spleen,  and  a  disposition  to  excuse  Robespierre  and  others 
for  thinking  that  liberty  and  patriotism  alone  had  not 
sufficient  charms  for  the  Parisians  without  the  aid  of 
terror,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  extreme 
violence  to  compress  their  extreme  versatility.  Again, 
Buonaparte,  who  was  at  Paris  during  the  time  of  this 
reaction,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  folly  and  ex- 
travagance he  witnessed,  and  might  then  probably  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  (on  which  he  acted  afterwards) 
that  a  people  so  prone  to  vanity  and  mischief  might  be 
led  by  the  love  of  glory  and  conquest  to  maintain  their 
external  independence,  but  were  as  unfit  as  possible  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a  system  of  regulated  and  constitutional 
liberty.  The  best  intentions  and  the  best  principles  in 
the  world  are  thrown  away  upon  a  nation  whose  chief 
delight  is  in  novelty  and  in  a  sort  of  treachery  to  itself. 

The  first  inclination  of  the  popular  party  after  the 
death  of  Robespierre  was  to  keep  up  the  Revolutionary 
tribunal,  and  continue  nearly  the  same  system  under 
different  auspices ;  but  the  scheme  failing,  things  took  a 
totally  opposite  turn.  The  sixty-three  Deputies  who  had 
been  proscribed  for  protesting  against  the  expulsion  of  the 
Brissotins  on  the  31st  of  May,  were  first  recalled  to  the 
Convention ;  and  afterwards,  all  that  remained  of  the  vic- 
tims of  that  day.  The  violent  party  had  lost  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Commune,  the  principal  leaders  of  which  had 
fallen  with  Robespierre;  but  they  still  had  the  support 
of  the  Jacobins  and  the  Fauxbourgs.  The  Convention 
closed  the  sittings  of  the  one  and  disarmed  the  other.  The 
Revolutionary  tribunal  was  still  permitted  under  certain 
restrictions ;  those  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  it  as  sus- 
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pected  persons  were  let  out  slowly,  one  by  one,  and 
Barere  attempted  in  vain  to  save  the  President,  Fouquier- 
Tinville,  one  of  those  who  had  dipped  his  hands  with 
most  insolence  and  fury  in  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  whose  name  excited  general  horror.  A  month  after 
the  fall  of  Eobespierre,  Lecointre  of  Versailles  denounced 
Billaud  Varennes,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Barere,  Vadier,  Amar, 
and  Voulland,  bringing  twenty-three  distinct  charges 
against  them.  Tallien  had  just  before  inveighed  bitterly 
against  the  system  of  terror ;  and  Lecointre  was  embold- 
ened in  his  attack  by  the  effect  which  Tallien's  words  had 
produced.  Alas !  everything  here  seems  referable  to  the 
study  of  effect,  to  a  mixture  of  cowardice  and  vanity.  No 
fixed  principles,  no  steady  convictions,  and  determination 
to  abide  by  them  in  spite  of  consequences  ;  but  an  habit- 
ual readiness  to  abandon  or  outrage  the  plainest  truths, 
according  to  the  immediate  chances  of  personal  disgrace 
or  triumph.  The  accusation  of  Lecointre  against  the 
accomplices  of  Eobespierre  failed  the  first  time,  and  was 
declared  calumnious  by  the  Convention ;  soon  after,  they 
contented  themselves  with  passing  to  the  order  of  the  day 
upon  it ;  the  third  time,  it  was  carried  tumultuously,  and 
the  objects  of  it  were  condemned  to  banishment.  Thus 
the  first  time  a  charge  is  brought,  it  only  excites  surprise 
at  the  boldness  of  the  experiment :  the  second  time,  the 
ice  being  broke,  there  is  an  apprehension  that  it  will  be 
carried ;  and  this  anticipation  of  defeat  makes  all  eager  to 
concur  in  it,  lest  they  should  be  considered  as  parties  im- 
plicated, though  the  grounds  of  the  accusation  remain  in 
all  respects  the  same  as  before.  It  is  not  the  truth  or 
justice  of  the  case  that  determines  the  question,  but  the 
confidence  of  success,  that  encourages  the  attack  and 
silences  opposition. 

What  contributed  to  increase  the  unpopularity  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  was  the  publicity  given  to 
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the  cruelties  of  Carrier  and  Joseph  Lebon,  its  two  Com- 
missioners  at  Arras  and  Nantes.  Lebon,  young,  of  a 
sickly  temperament,  and  naturally  compassionate,  had 
•discovered  considerable  humanity  in  his  first  mission  to 
€ambray ;  but  he  was  reproached  with  his  moderation  by 
the  Committee,  and  was  sent  to  Arras  (his  own  and 
Robespierre's  birthplace)  with  the  express  injunction  to 
show  himself  a  little  more  revolutionary.  In  order  not 
to  be  behindhand  with  the  inexorable  policy  of  the  Com- 
mittee, he  lent  himself  to  the  most  unheard-of  excesses ; 
mixed  up  debauchery  with  extermination ;  had  the  guil- 
lotine always  standing  by  him,  which  he  called  St. 
Guillotine,  and  kept  company  with  the  executioner,  whom 
he  admitted  to  his  table.  Carrier,  having  more  victims  at 
his  disposal,  had  even  surpassed  him :  he  was  bilious, 
fanatical,  and  naturally  bloodthirsty.  He  only  waited  for 
an  opportunity  to  put  in  practice  all  that  the  imagination, 
of  a  Marat  had  not  even  dared  to  think  of.  Being  sent  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  rebel  district,  he  condemned  to 
death  the  whole  hostile  population,  priests,  women,  chil- 
dren, the  old,  the  young.  As  the  scaffolds  did  not  suffice, 
he  had  superseded  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  by  a  band 
of  assassins,  who  took  the  appellation  of  the  Company  of 
Marat  —  and  the  guillotine  by  boats  with  false  bottoms, 
by  means  of  which  he  drowned  crowds  of  victims  in  the 
Loire.  As  many  (it  is  said)  as  eight  hundred  persons  at 
a  time,  of  different  ranks,  ages,  and  sexes,  were  precipitated 
into  the  river  in  this  inhuman  manner :  and  when  any  of 
these  unfortunate  wretches  clung  in  despair  to  the  sides 
of  the  barges,  if  in  the  struggle  their  hands  got  loose, 
their  executioners  amused  themselves  with  cutting  them 
across  the  wrists  with  their  sabres,  or  knocking  them  on 
the  head  with  their  poles.  Innocent  young  women  were 
stripped  naked  in  the  presence  of  their  butchers  and 
tied  to  young  men,  and  both  were  cut  down  or  thrown 
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into  the  river  together  —  and  this  kind  of  murder  was 
called  by  an  opprobrious  nickname. 

Cries  of  vengeance  and  horror  were  raised  against 
these  acts  of  atrocity,  say  the  French  historians,  after  the 
9th  of  Thermidor ;  yet  when,  a  short  time  before,  Carrier 
himself  sent  them  a  detailed  account  of  his  proceedings, 
and  added  with  a  sort  of  triumphant  sneer,  "  Quel  torrent 
rewlutionnaire  que  la  Loire  ! "  the  Convention  received 
this  piece  of  barbarous  levity  with  applause.  Surely  the 
dictates  of  humanity  or  decency  do  not  depend  on  the 
dates  of  the  almanac.  An  act  of  lawless  cruelty  and 
revenge  may  be  endured,  while  it  is  deeply  lamented, 
in  a  dreadful  crisis  ;  but  that  it  should  be  made  a  subject 
of  sport  and  merriment,  is  not  to  be  endured  or  palliated 
under  any  circumstances.  In  other  countries  they  at- 
tempt to  resist  or  remonstrate  against  oppression  at  the 
time ;  in  France  the  successful  perpetrators  are  applauded 
like  favourite  actors  on  a  stage,  and  they  are  only 
punished  when  all  the  mischief  and  danger  is  over,  by 
what  is  termed  a  reaction.  The  style  of  this  period 
corresponds  very  much  with  the  tone  of  its  sentiments, 
and  equally  shows  the  inflamed  and  exasperated  state 
of  the  public  mind  that  could  dictate  or  tolerate  such 
bombast.  "  At  the  name  of  Carrier,"  says  the  reporter 
of  his  correspondence  at  the  time,  "  the  smoking  chart  of 
La  Vendde  unrolls  itself  before  your  eyes.  Thousands  of 
salamanders  from  amidst  the  furnace  of  that  wide  waste 
feed  the  fire  which  consumes  the  Republic.  You  hear  the 
crackling  of  the  flame  which  devours  both  manufactures 
and  hamlets,  cities  and  men  ;  the  ruins  of  castles  mingled 
with  the  wreck  of  cottages,  —  melancholy  and  deplorable 
equality,  which  exists  only  in  devastation !  I  see,  by  the 
glare  of  the  blaze,  those  who  have  kindled  it,  darting 
across  the  burning  beams  of  falling  houses,  like  birds  of 
prey,  on  the  treasures  they  contain.  Even  the  asylum 
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of  patriotism  is  not  respected ;  the  enemies  taken  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  those  who  lay  them  down,  are 
precipitated  into  the  same  gulf;  the  common  foe,  and 
the  friend  who  leads  our  soldiers  to  victory,  who  procures 
them  by  sure  indications  the  means  of  necessary  subsis- 
tence, perish  alike ;  and  the  same  regard  is  paid  to  the 
patriot  and  the  rebel."  We  may  see  by  this  flagrant 
style  that  the  popular  brain  had  been  over- wrought ; 
images  of  death,  of  havoc  and  destruction,  floated  famil- 
iarly and  mechanically  before  it ;  and  the  degree  of  excite- 
ment was  the  only  thing  considered,  the  kind  (whether 
good  or  evil)  was  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference. 

Carrier,  when  called  upon  for  his  defence,  threw  the 
blame  of  what  he  had  done  on  the  cruelties  of  the 
Vendeans  themselves  and  on  the  undistmguishing  fury 
of  civil  war.  "  When  I  was  giving  my  orders,"  said  he, 
"the  air  seemed  still  to  resound  with  the  civic  chants 
of  twenty  thousand  martyrs  to  liberty,  who  had  shouted 
Long  live  the  Republic  !  in  the  midst  of  tortures.  How 
is  it  possible  for  humanity,  dead  in  these  terrible  crises, 
to  make  its  voice  heard  ?  Those  who  accuse  me,  what 
would  they  have  done  in  my  place  ?  I  saved  the 
Eepublic  at  Nantes.  I  have  lived  only  for  my  country, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  die  for  it."  Out  of  five  hundred 
members,  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  voted  in  favour 
of  the  sentence  against  Carrier.  What  added  to  his 
unpopularity  and  hastened  his  condemnation,  was  the 
evidence  of  ninety-four  of  the  most  respectable  inhabi- 
tants of  Nantes,  persons  sincerely  attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  Eevolution,  and  who  had  resolutely  defended 
their  city  against  the  Yendeans,  but  who  were  implicated 
in  the  same  fate  with  them  and  sent  to  Paris  in  chains 
as  Federalists.  If  they  had  happened  to  have  been 
brought  before  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  during  the 
zenith  of  its  power,  they  would  have  fallen  like  so  many 
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others  under  the  fangs  of  its  merciless  system.  This 
instance  alone  is  enough  to  show  that  the  system  of 
terror  resorted  to  at  this  period  exceeded  its  professed 
objects,  however  stern  and  implacable ;  and  that  the 
rage  of  patriotism,  like  every  other,  soon  "  made  the  food 
it  lived  upon,"  that  it  constructed  crimes  and  fabricated 
excuses,  in  order  to  exercise  its  sense  of  power  and  glut 
its  love  of  vengeance  on  all  who  came  by  any  accident 
within  its  unhallowed  grasp,  without  distinction  and 
without  remorse.  Two  reflections  arise  here.  The  first 
is,  that  it  is  unjust  to  attribute  the  corrupt  state  of 
moral  feeling,  the  want  of  moderation  and  magnanimity, 
the  ferocity  or  apathy  displayed  on  these  occasions,  to 
the  French  Kevolution.  Instead  of  throwing  an  indeli- 
ble reproach  upon  it,  they  seem  rather  to  vindicate  its 
necessity.  They  were  committed  by  men  who  had  re- 
ceived a  Bourbon  education,  and  had  for  the  most  part 
imbibed  their  ideas  of  what  was  fair  and  honourable 
from  the  precepts  of  priests  and  the  example  of  nobles. 
Coup-Tete,  with  his  axe  and  his  beard,  his  hand  and  his 
heart,  was  ready-made  for  his  part,  and  sprung  all  armed 
out  of  the  filth  and  rottenness  of  the  ancient  regime,  like 
Pallas  out  of  the  head  of  Jupiter.  The  license  of  the 
time  indeed  gave  a  greater  scope  to  such  characters, 
when  in  the  fury  of  civil  contest  the  hateful  passions 
were  most  in  request;  but  the  former  state  of  things 
had  left  no  dearth  of  such  materials  and  such  characters 
to  work  with.  It  would  be  more  a  matter  of  wonder, 
and  would  lessen  the  value  of  the  change,  if  a  people 
suddenly  emancipated  from  a  long,  ignoble,  and  dastardly 
servitude,  all  at  once  displayed  the  wisdom  and  manli- 
ness of  character  of  a  people  regularly  trained  to  the 
possession  and  to  the  use  of  freedom.  Secondly,  we 
shall  do  well  to  consider  whether  this  stain  of  cruelty 
and  intolerance,  instead  of  being  confined  either  to  tha 
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French  Kevolution  or  French  character,  is  not  too  appli- 
cable to  all  ages  and  nations,  whether  free  or  enslaved, 
refined  or  barbarous  ;  and  how  far  this  original  and  ran- 
corous bias  in  our  own  breasts  is  merely  hindered  from 
breaking  out  by  circumstances,  or  "  skinned  and  filmed 
over  "  by  custom  and  appearances.  Very  common  char- 
acters would  work  up  into  Eevolutionary  monsters  ! 

The  reaction,  to  which  Carrier  had  appealed  in  his  own 
justification,  soon  began  to  spread  in  a  contrary  direction. 
The  South  of  France  became  a  scene  of  counter-revolu- 
tionary excesses,  of  the  same  character  and  almost  as 
terrible  as  those  of  the  Eevolutionary  Committees  them- 
selves. Massacres  in  mass,  private  assassination,  were 
the  order  of  the  day.  Companies  of  Jesus  and  Companies 
of  the  Sun  took  place  of  Companies  of  Marat,  and  exacted 
as  severe  a  retribution.  At  Lyons,  at  Aix,  at  Tarascon, 
at  Marseilles,  they  slew  all  those  confined  in  the  prisons 
who  had  participated  in  the  late  transactions,  pursued 
those  who  had  escaped  in  the  streets,  and  without  any 
other  form  or  notice  than  the  reproach,  "  Behold  a 
Matavin  !  "  (the  nickname  they  gave  to  their  opponents), 
slew  them,  and  threw  them  into  the  river.  At  Tarascon 
they  precipitated  them  from  a  high  tower  on  a  rock 
•which  bordered  on  the  Ehone.  Thus  the  infliction  of 
cruelty  and  terror  went  its  round,  and  was  not  confined 
to  any  particular  class  or  side,  but  was  the'  consequence 
of  the  maddening  spirit  and  delirium  of  the  time  and  the 
mutual  hatred  of  the  different  factions  towards  each 
other. 

The  Jacobins  and  the  Fauxbourgs  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  terrorist  Deputies.  The 
latter  more  than  once  raised  an  insurrection,  and  marched 
to  the  Convention,  crying  out,  "  Bread,  the  Constitution 
of  the  year  '93,  and  the  release  of  the  imprisoned 
Deputies  ! "  On  one  of  these  occasions  they  rushed  in 
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considerable  numbers  into  the  Hall  of  the  Convention, 
and  a  scene  of  the  most  frightful  disorder  ensued. 
Boissy-d'-Anglas  took  the  chair  which  Vernier  had  quitted. 
He  was  not  popular,  being  at  the  head  of  a  Committee 
of  Subsistence  for  supplying  the  people  with  bread ;  and 
from  the  slow  and  inefficient  manner  in  which  they  pro- 
ceeded, he  was  called  Boissy-Famine.  He  was  even 
suspected  of  keeping  back  the  supplies  of  provisions,  in 
order  to  make  the  people  desperate  and  favour  the  designs 
of  the  Eoyalist  faction,  with  which  he  was  secretly 
connected.  The  rioters  took  aim  with  their  pieces  at 
Boissy-d'-Anglas,  when  a  deputy  of  the  name  of  Ferand, 
rushing  forward  to  protect  him,  was  dragged  out  into 
the  lobbies,  his  head  lopped  off,  and  held  up  on  a  pike 
before  the  President  of  the  Convention  to  induce  him  to 
pass  the  resolutions  required  by  the  insurgents.  Boissy- 
d'-Anglas  remained  firm,  inflexible,  in  the  midst  of 
threats  and  insults ;  and  when  the  bleeding  head  of 
Ferand  was  presented  to  him,  bowed  respectfully  to  it. 
There  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the  horrible  and  ludicrous 
with  the  sublime  in  this  scene,  which  is  not  lessened 
when  we  are  told  that  the  calmness  of  countenance  as- 
sumed by  the  chief  actor  in  it  was  but  a  mask  for  clan- 
destine designs,  and  the  courage  he  displayed  inspired  by 
a  lurking  hatred  and  contempt  for  the  people.  In  this 
period  of  political  scene-shifting  and  violent  tergiversa- 
tion, there  is  not  only  no  trusting  to  appearances,  but 
even  the  most  heroical  actions  become  equivocal  by  their 
pretended  connection  with  problematical  circumstances. 
Boissy-d'-Anglas  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Aubry,  who 
is  also  supposed  to  have  superseded  Buonaparte,  with 
a  view  to  rob  the  Eepublic  of  his  talents  and  future 
victories.  In  France  everything  is  attributed  to  strata- 
gem and  intrigue  on  the  slightest  grounds:  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  where  people  are  always  on  the  watch 
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for  such  motives,  they  are  more  likely  to  act  from  them, 
and  that  a  downright  simplicity  and  straightforwardness 
of  character  is  the  last  thing  to  be  looked  for.  The 
assassin  of  Ferand  was  discovered,  but  rescued  by  the 
mob.  This  ill-timed  and  sanguinary  insurrection  hastened 
the  fate  of  the  members  of  the  Committees  under  arrest, 
who,  with  several  Cretais  (the  wreck  of  the  Mountain 
faction,  who  had  countenanced  the  rioters),  were  con- 
demned and  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Ham.  These 
disorderly  risings  of  the  common  people  might  be  mis- 
chievous, but  were  no  longer  formidable.  They  wanted 
the  clubs,  they  wanted  the  terrible  municipality  with 
Henriot  at  its  head,  knocking  at  the  gates  of  the 
Convention,  and  crying  with  a  voice  of  thunder  and 
a  front  of  brass,  "  The  Sovereign  People  is  at  hand  ! " 
they  wanted  public  opinion  on  their  side ;  and  above  all, 
they  wanted  Prussian  manifestos  and  the  dread  of  the 
Allied  powers,  hanging  imminent  over  Paris,  and  threat- 
ening them  with  military  execution  and  lasting  debase- 
ment and  servitude.  The  brain  pressed  on  that  nerve 
started  into  sudden  frenzy :  otherwise,  it  was  tame  and 
light  enough. 

The  arms  of  the  Republic  were,  about  this  time,  every- 
where victorious ;  and  the  public  mind,  reassured  in  that 
respect,  had  leisure  to  come  to  its  senses  in  other  things. 
In  the  beginning  of  1795  peace  was  concluded  with  Spain 
and  Prussia;  and,  at  the  same  time,  Pichegru  overran 
and  conquered  Holland,  drove  away  the  Stadt-Holder, 
and  thus  deprived  Great  Britain  of  its  footing  on  the 
Continent.  Seeing  no  prospect  of  crushing  France  by 
means  of  foreign  powers,  the  British  Cabinet  united  itself 
more  closely  with  the  Emigrants,  and  in  concert  with 
them  projected  the  disastrous  expedition  to  Quiberon. 
Hoche  had  nearly  stifled  the  war  in  La  Vendee  by  a  mix- 
ture of  vigour  and  prudence  hitherto  unattempted.  He 
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had  beaten  the  scattered  remains  of  the  enemy's  troops, 
driven  away  their  cattle,  which  he  restored  to  them  in 
exchange  for  their  arms,  and  gained  over  many  of  their 
priests  by  separating  the  cause  of  religion  from  that  of 
politics.  The  spirit  of  disaffection  still  indeed  existed, 
but  had  scarcely  the  means  of  showing  itself;  and  the 
differences  between  their  only  surviving  chiefs,  Charette 
and  Stofflet,  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Eoyalists  in  that  quarter.  Charette  had  even  consented 
to  make  peace  with  the  Eepublic,  and  a  sort  of  treaty  had 
been  entered  into  at  Jusnay  between  him  and  the  Con- 
vention. The  Marquis  de  Puisaye,  a  man  of  intrigue  and 
adventure  rather  than  the  enthusiast  of  any  party,  had 
conceived  the  project  of  transferring  the  nearly  extin- 
guished insurrection  of  La  Vende'e  into  Brittany.  There 
already  existed  in  Morbihan  bands  of  Chouans,  composed 
of  the  refuse  of  all  parties,  of  men  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment and  desperate,  of  hardy  smugglers,  who  made  pred- 
atory incursions  into  the  enemy's  territory,  but  could  not 
keep  the  field  like  the  Vendeans.  Puisaye  had  recourse 
to  Great  Britain  to  extend  the  Chouan  system,  and  led 
the  English  ministers  to  expect  a  general  rising  in  Brit- 
tany, and  from  thence  throughout  the  rest  of  France,  if 
they  would  only  furnish  the  skeleton  of  an  army,  am- 
munition, and  muskets. 

The  Quiberon  expedition  (the  favourite  and  memorable 
scheme  of  the  late  Mr.  Windham,  then  Secretary  at  War) 
included  the  most  active  and  spirited  of  the  Emigrants, 
almost  all  the  officers  of  the  ancient  French  marine,  and, 
in  short,  all  those  of  that  party  who,  tired  of  exile  and 
the  miseries  of  a  wandering  life,  were  desirous  to  try 
fortune  once  more.  The  English  fleet  accordingly  landed 
on  the  small  peninsula  of  Quiberon  15,000  Emigrants, 
6,000  Republican  prisoners,  who  had  enlisted  in  hopes  to 
return  to  France,  60,000  muskets,  and  a  complete  equip- 
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ment  for  an  army  of  40,000  men.  Fifteen  hundred 
Chouans  joined  this  little  array  on  its  disembarkment, 
when  it  was  immediately  attacked  by  General  Hoche. 
He  succeeded  in  turning  it ;  the  Republican  prisoners  who 
were  found  in  its  ranks  deserted  from  it,  and  it  was  de- 
feated after  the  most  obstinate  resistance.  In  the  deadly 
war  between  the  Emigrants  and  the  ^Republic,  the  van- 
quished were  treated  as  outlaws,  and  no  quarter  was 
given  to  them.  Their  loss  was  a  severe  and  irrecoverable 
blow  to  the  Emigrant  party. 

The  expectations  founded  on  the  armies  of  Europe,  on 
the  progress  of  internal  discord,  and  on  the  attempt  of 
the  Emigrants  having  failed,  recourse  was  next  had 
to  the  discontented  Sections.  It  was  hoped  to  bring 
about  the  counter-revolution  by  means  of  the  new  Direc- 
torial Constitution.  This  Constitution  was  nevertheless 
the  work  of  the  moderate  Republican  party ;  but  inas- 
much as  it  gave  the  ascendant  to  the  middle  classes,  the 
Royalist  intriguers  indulged  confident  expectations  of 
entering  by  their  means  into  the  Legislature  and  the 
Government.  The  Convention  having  suppressed  the 
Jacobins  and  the  Fauxbourgs  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
anarchy  and  violence,  the  Jeunesse  Doree  thought  this  a 
proper  time  to  insult  their  fellow-citizens  as  Republicans, 
and  the  Sections  rose  against  the  Convention  to  annul  its 
authority  now  that  it  was  mildly  and  beneficially  exer- 
cised, and  to  restore  despotism  and  the  ancient  regime  : 
upon  what  principle  it  is  impossible  to  guess,  except 
that  mentioned  by  Luther,  that  "  human  reason  is  like  a 
drunken  man  on  horseback  —  set  it  up  on  one  side,  and 
it  is  sure  to  fall  over  on  the  other."  Or  rather,  passion 
is  only  satisfied  with  mischievous  extremes  —  moderation 
and  wisdom  appear  to  be  its  bane  —  and  reason  is  the 
dupe  of  sophistry  and  passion. 

The  Convention  notwithstanding  held  an  even  course, 
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and  was  determined  to  keep  it.  To  avoid  the  error  of 
the  first  Constituent  Assembly,  which  had  involved 
France  in  endless  troubles  by  the  prudery  of  excluding 
its  members  from  the  subsequent  Assembly,  the  Conven- 
tion  decreed  the  re-election  of  two-thirds  of  its  members. 
This  prompt  and  seasonable  step,  which  had  for  its  object 
to  save  the  country  from  the  return  of  anarchy  or  a 
counter-revolution,  excited  the  greatest  possible  ferment : 
the  Royalist  Committee  came  to  an  understanding  with 
the  journalists  and  shop-keepers  of  Paris ;  the  Fauxbourg 
St.  Germain,  hitherto  deserted,  was  filled  from  day  to  day 
with  Emigrants  in  the  Chouan  uniform,  who  made  no 
secret  of  their  design  of  restoring  absolute  power,  while  the 
Section  Lepelletier  (or  Filles  St.  Thomas)  under  the  guid- 
ance of  La  Harpe,1  Lacretelle,  and  other  literary  drivellers, 
at  once  the  accomplices  and  dupes  of  the  reviving  party, 
declared  loudly  (in  order  to  arrive  by  a  diversion  at  the 
same  end)  that  all  power  resided  in  the  assembled  people. 
The  struggle  became  more  and  more  furious :  the  majority 
of  the  Sections  of  Paris  sided  with  the  Section  Lepel- 
letier in  rejecting  the  decree  of  the  Convention,  who,  how- 
ever, on  the  1st  of  Vende'miaire  pronounced  both  that  and 
the  Constitution  to  have  been  acceded  to  by  the  majority 
of  the  primary  assemblies  throughout  France.  The  Sec- 
tions had  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit ;  but  as  they 
had  farther  objects  in  view,  or  were  led  on  by  those  who 
had,  they  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  do  so.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  the  electors,  who  were  to  choose  the 
new  members  after  their  own  fashion;  and  to  organise 
an  armed  force  to  defend  their  meetings.  The  Con- 
vention, apprised  of  the  coming  storm  and  not  inclined 
tamely  to  yield  to  it,  collected  the  troops  from  the  camp 

1  This  writer  appears  to  have  been  much  such  a  politician  as  he  was  a 
critic,  neglecting  the  essence  for  the  form,  and  more  taken  up  with  the 
means  than  the  end. 
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of  Sablons,  delegated  its  powers  to  a  Committee  of  five 
persons,  Colombel,  Barras,  Daunou,  Letourneur,  and  Mer- 
lin of  Douai,  who  were  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
public  safety;  enrolled  a  Battalion  of  the  Patriots  of 
Eighty-nine  (amounting  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred 
old  revolutionists,  who  had  been  objects  of  persecution 
to  the  reactionnaires  in  the  southern  departments),  and 
on  the  llth  at  night  sent  to  dissolve  the  assembly  of 
electors  by  force,  but  they  had  already  adjourned.  Dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  llth,  the  decree  which  dissolved  the 
college  of  electors  and  armed  the  Battalion  of  Patriots 
of  Eighty-nine,  produced  the  greatest  consternation  and 
was  represented  as  a  return  to  the  system  of  terror.  The 
Section  Lepelletier  did  everything  in  its  power  to  incite 
the  other  Sections  to  revolt.  The  Convention,  no  less 
alarmed,  resolved  to  give  the  first  blow  and  bring  the 
affair  to  a  conclusion  by  disarming  the  refractory 
Sections. 

On  the  12th  of  Vendemiaire  (October  3d)  at  seven  or 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  General  Menou,  accom- 
panied by  the  Eepresentatives  of  the  People,  who  always, 
attended  on  such  occasions  as  Commissioners  of  the  Army 
of  the  Interior,  proceeded  with  a  numerous  escort  to  the 
place  of  rendezvous  of  the  Section  Lepelletier  to  put  the 
decree  of  the  Convention  in  execution.  The  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  were  all  crowded  together  in  the 
Eue  Vivienne,  at  the  extremity  of  which  stood  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Filles  St.  Thomas.  The  Sectionaries  occupied 
the  windows  of  the  houses  in  this  street.  Several  of 
their  battalions  drew  up  in  line  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Convent,  and  the  military  force  which  General  Menou 
led  found  itself  placed  in  an  embarrassing  predicament. 
The  Committee  of  the  Section  having  designated  them- 
selves as  a  deputation  of  the  Sovereign  People  in  the- 
exercise  of  their  original  functions,  which  the  Conven- 
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tion  had  usurped,  they  refused  to  obey  its  orders ;  and 
after  an  hour  spent  in  useless  conferences,  General  Menou 
and  the  Commissioners  withdrew  by  a  sort  of  capitula- 
tion, without  having  dissolved  or  disarmed  the  meeting. 
The  Section  thus  victorious  declared  themselves  in 
permanence ;  sent  deputations  to  the  other  Sections, 
boasting  of  its  success  and  urgently  recommending  the 
measures  best  calculated  to  insure  the  common  triumph. 
In  this  manner  it  prepared  for  the  contest  of  the  13th  of 
Vende'miaire  (October  4). 

Napoleon,  who  had  been  for  some  months  attending  the 
Committee  which  directed  the  movements  of  the  Armies 
of  the  Kepublic,  was  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau,  close  to  the 
top  of  the  Hue  Vivienne,  when  he  heard  of  the  extraor- 
dinary scene  that  was  passing  BO  near  him.  He  went  to 
the  spot,  curious  to  observe  all  the  circumstances.  See- 
ing the  troops  baffled,  he  hastened  to  the  gallery  of  the 
Convention  to  witness  the  effect  of  the  news  and  mark 
the  character  and  colouring  that  would  be  given  to  it. 
The  Convention  was  entirely  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  The 
Eepresentatives,  wishing  to  exculpate  themselves,  eagerly 
accused  Menou,  attributing  to  treachery  (according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time)  what  arose  from  unskilfulness  alone. 
Menou  was  put  under  arrest.  Several  deputies  then  ap- 
peared at  the  tribune,  stating  the  extent  of  the  danger, 
which  was  but  too  clearly  proved  by  the  intelligence  that 
arrived  every  moment  from  different  quarters.  Each 
member  proposed  the  general  in  whom  he  reposed  the 
greatest  confidence  to  succeed  Menou.  The  Thermido- 
riens  wished  for  Barras,  but  this  choice  was  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  other  parties.  Those  who  had  been  on 
duty  with  the  Army  of  Italy  at  Toulon  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  who  were  in  daily 
communication  with  Napoleon,  recommended  him  as  the 
person  most  likely  to  extricate  them  from  their  present 
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danger,  on  account  of  the  promptitude  of  his  resources 
and  the  firmness  and  moderation  of  his  character. 
Mariette,  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Moderates, 
and  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Forty,  approved  of  this  selection.  Napoleon,  who  was  in 
the  crowd  and  heard  all  that  passed,  considered  for  above 
half  an  hour  of  the  course  he  should  adopt.  At  length 
he  made  up  his  mind  and  repaired  to  the  Committee, 
where  he  pointed  out  in  the  most  forcible  manner  he  was 
able  the  impossibility  of  directing  so  important  an  affair 
while  clogged  by  three  Representatives,  who  would  in 
fact  take  the  whole  management  into  their  own  hands, 
and  impede  all  the  operations  of  the  general :  —  he 
added  that  he  had  witnessed  the  occurrence  in  the  Eue 
Vivienne,  and  that  the  Commissioners  had  been  most  to 
blame,  though  they  had  come  forward  as  angry  accusers. 
Struck  with  the  truth  of  this  reasoning,  but  unable  to 
remove  the  Commissioners  without  a  long  discussion  in 
the  Convention,  the  Committee,  to  reconcile  all  parties 
(for  they  had  no  time  to  lose),  determined  to  nominate 
Barras  General-in-Chief,  appointing  Buonaparte  second  in 
command  under  him.  Thus  they  got  rid  of  the  services 
of  the  three  Commissioners  without  giving  them  any 
cause  of  umbrage.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  found  himself 
invested  with  the  actual  command  of  the  forces  that 
were  to  protect  the  Convention,  he  went  to  one  of  the 
apartments  in  the  Thuilleries,  where  Menou  remained  in 
custody,  in  order  to  procure  from  him  the  necessary  in- 
formation as  to  the  strength  and  disposition  of  the  troops 
and  the  state  of  the  artillery.  The  regular  army  con- 
sisted of  only  5,000  soldiers  of  all  arms,  whereas  the 
National  Guard  at  the  disposal  of  the  insurgents 
amounted  to  40,000  men.  The  park  of  artillery  was 
composed  of  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  then  collected  at 
Sablons  (about  five  miles  from  Paris)  and  guarded  by 
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twenty-five  men.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Buonaparte  immediately  despatched  a  major  of  the  21st 
Chasseurs  (this  major  was  Murat),  with  300  horse,  to  the 
camp  at  Sablons  to  bring  off  all  the  artillery  to  the 
Garden  of  the  Thuilleries.  Had  another  moment  been 
lost,  he  would  have  been  too  late.  He  reached  Sablons 
at  three  in  the  morning,  where  he  fell  in  with  the  head 
of  a  column  from  the  Section  Lepelletier,  which  was 
coming  to  seize  the  park ;  but  Murat's  troops  being 
cavalry  and  the  ground  a  plain,  the  Sectionaries  did  not 
think  proper  to  risk  an  engagement.  They  accordingly 
retreated,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  forty 
pieces  of  cannon  entered  the  Thuilleries. 

Between  six  o'clock  and  nine  Napoleon  planted  his 
artillery  at  the  head  of  the  Pont  Louis  XVI.,  the  Pont- 
Eoyal,  and  the  Rue  de  Rohan,  at  the  Cul-de-sac  Dauphin, 
in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  at  the  Pont-Tournant,  etc.,  intrust- 
ing the  guarding  of  it  to  officers  of  known  fidelity.  The 
matches  were  lighted,  and  the  little  army  was  distributed 
at  the  different  posts  or  kept  in  reserve  in  the  Gardens 
and  at  the  Carrousel.  The  drums  beat  to  arms  in  every 
quarter.  During  this  interval  the  National  Guards  were 
posting  themselves  at  the  outlets  of  the  different  streets 
contiguous  to  the  Palace  and  the  Garden  of  the  Thuil- 
laries :  their  drums  even  came  and  beat  the  charge  on  the 
Carrousel  and  the  Place  Louis  XV.  The  danger  was 
imminent ;  40,000  National  Guards,  well  armed  and  long 
since  trained  to  discipline,  were  in  the  field,  and  highly 
incensed  against  the  Convention.  The  troops  of  the  line 
intrusted  with  its  defence  were  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  might  easily  be  led  astray  by  catching  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  populace.  To  increase  its  dispropor- 
tioued  force,  the  Convention  had  distributed  arms  to 
about  1,500  individuals  called  the  Patriots  of  '89,  who 
were  divided  into  three  battalions  and  placed  under  the 
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command  of  General  Berruyer.  These  men  fought  with 
the  most  determined  valour ;  their  example  influenced 
the  other  troops,  and  they  were  mainly  instrumental  to 
the  success  of  the  day.  A  committee  of  forty  members, 
which  had  been  chosen  from  the  Committees  of  Public 
Safety  and  General  Security,  managed  all  the  proceedings, 
discussed  much,  but  resolved  on  nothing ;  while  the 
urgency  of  the  danger  increased  every  moment.  Some 
proposed  that  the  Convention  should  lay  down  their 
arms  and  receive  the  Sections  as  the  Eoman  Senators  re- 
ceived the  Gauls.  Others  wished  the  members  to  with- 
draw to  Caesar's  camp  on  the  heights  of  St.  Cloud, 
there  to  be  joined  by  the  Army  of  the  Coasts  of  the 
Ocean ;  and  others  recommended  that  deputations  should 
be  sent  to  the  forty-eight  Sections  to  make  them  various 
offers. 

During  these  vain  discussions,  a  man  named  Lafond 
(an  old  Garde-du-Corps)  debouched  on  the  Pont-Neuf, 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  head  of  three 
columns  from  the  Section  Lepelletier,  while  another  de- 
tachment of  the  same  body  advanced  from  the  Odeon  to 
meet  them.  They  joined  in  the  Place  Dauphin.  Gen- 
eral Cartaux,  who  was  stationed  on  the  Pont-Neuf  with 
400  men  and  four  pieces  of  cannon,  with  orders  to  defend 
both  sides  of  the  bridge,  quitted  his  post,  and  fell  back 
on  the  wickets  of  the  Louvre.  At  the  same  time,  a  bat- 
talion of  National  Guards  occupied  the  Infant's  Garden. 
They  pretended  to  be  faithful  to  the  Convention,  but 
nevertheless  seized  this  post  without  orders.  On  the 
other  side,  the  church  of  St.  Roche,  the  The'atre  Fra^ais, 
the  Hotel  de  Noailles,  were  occupied  in  force  by  the 
National  Guards.  The  posts  of  the  Conventional  troops 
were  not  above  twelve  or  fifteen  paces  from  them.  The 
Sectionaries  sent  women  to  corrupt  the  soldiers;  even 
the  leaders  came  forward  several  times  unarmed,  and 
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•waving  their  hats,  as  they  said,  to  fraternise!  The 
danger  rapidly  spread.  Danican,  the  General  of  the? 
Sections,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  summon  the  Convention 
to  remove  the  troops  that  threatened  the  people,  and  ta 
disarm  the  Terrorists,  meaning  the  patriots  of  '89.  The 
bearer  traversed  the  posts  with  his  eyes  bandaged  and 
•with  all  the  formalities  of  war,  about  three  o'clock.  He 
was  then  introduced  into  the  midst  of  the  Committee  of 
Forty,  amongst  whom  his  menaces  caused  much  alarm, 
but  he  obtained  nothing.  Night  was  coming  on ;  the 
populace  might  have  availed  themselves  of  the  darkness 
to  climb  from  house  to  house  to  the  Thuilleries  itself, 
which  was  closely  blockaded.  Napoleon  had  800  mus- 
kets, belts,  and  cartridge-boxes  brought  into  the  hall  of 
the  Convention,  to  arm  the  members  and  the  clerks  as  a 
corps  of  reserve.  This  measure  alarmed  several  of  them, 
who  then  began  to  comprehend  the  seriousness  of  the  cir- 
cumstance. At  length  at  four  o'clock  some  muskets 
were  discharged  from  the  H6tel  de  Noailles,  and  some  of 
the  balls  struck  on  the  steps  of  the  Thuilleries,  and 
wounded  a  woman  who  was  going  into  the  Gardens.  At 
the  same  moment  Lafond's  column  debouched  by  the 
Quai  Voltaire,  marching  on  the  Pont-Eoyal,  and  beating 
the  charge.  The  batteries  then  got  ready ;  an  eight- 
pounder  at  the  Cul-de-Sac  Dauphin  opened  the  fire  on 
the  church  of  St.  Roche  opposite,  occupied  by  the  insur- 
gents, which  served  as  a  signal.  After  several  discharges 
the  church  was  carried.  Lafond's  column,  taken  in  front 
and  flank  by  the  artillery  placed  on  the  quay  even  with 
the  wicket  of  the  Louvre  and  at  the  head  of  the  Pont- 
Royal,  was  routed;  the  Rue  St.  Honore*,  the  Rue  St. 
Florentin,  and  the  places  adjacent  were  swept  by  the 
guns.  About  a  hundred  men  attempted  to  make  a  stand 
at  the  Theatre  de  la  Re*publique,  but  were  dislodged  by  a 
few  shells.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  all  was  over. 
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A  few  cannon-shots  were  heard  from  time  to  time  during 
the  night ;  but  they  were  fired  to  prevent  the  barricades 
which  some  of  the  inhabitants  attempted  to  form  with 
casks.  There  were  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  Section- 
aries  killed  or  wounded,  and  almost  an  equal  number  on 
the  side  of  the  Convention ;  the  greater  part  of  the  latter 
fell  at  the  gates  of  St.  Eoche.  The  Eepresentatives, 
Freron,  Louvet,  and  Sieyes,  evinced  great  spirit.  The 
Section  of  the  Quinze- Vingts  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Antoine 
was  the  only  one  that  assisted  the  Convention,  sending 
250  men  to  its  aid.  The  Fauxbourgs,  however,  contain- 
ing the  poorest  of  the  people,  though  they  did  not  rise  in 
favour  of  the  Government,  did  not  act  against  it.  The 
strength  of  the  armed  force  of  the  Convention  employed 
on  this  occasion,  reckoning  the  Eepresentatives  them- 
selves, was  about  8,500  men. 

Assemblages  still  continued  to  form  in  the  Section 
Lepelletier.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  some  columns 
marched  against  them  by  the  Boulevards,  the  Eue  Eiche- 
lieu,  and  the  Palais-EoyaL  Cannon  had  been  planted 
in  the  principal  streets,  so  that  the  Sectionaries  were 
speedily  dispersed,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  passed  in 
traversing  the  city,  visiting  the  rendezvous  of  the  insur- 
gents, seizing  arms,  and  reading  proclamations ;  in  the 
evening,  order  was  universally  restored,  and  Paris  was 
completely  quiet.  After  this  important  service,  when 
the  officers  were  presented  to  the  Convention  in  a  body, 
Napoleon  was  chosen  by  acclamation  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  of  the  Interior,  Barras  being  no  longer 
allowed  to  combine  his  military  functions  with  the  char- 
acter of  Eepresentative.  General  Menou  was  delivered 
up  to  be  tried  by  a  council  of  war;  but  Buonaparte 
saved  him  by  insisting  that  the  Eepresentatives  were 
more  in  fault  than  he,  and  should  be  condemned  first. 
Laf ond  was  the  only  person  executed.  This  young  man 
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was  an  Emigrant,1  and  had  displayed  great  courage  in  the 
action :  the  head  of  his  column  on  the  Pont-Eoyal  had 
formed  again  thrice  under  the  fire  of  grape-shot,  before 
it  entirely  gave  way.  The  officers  were  very  desirous  to 
save  him;  but  the  imprudence  of  his  answers  made  it 
quite  impossible.  It  is  not  true  that  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  fire  only  with  powder  at  the  commencement 
of  the  action  (which  would  have  served  to  embolden  the 
insurgents  and  endanger  the  troops) ;  but  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  affair,  when  success  was  no  longer  doubt- 
ful, they  were  told  to  fire  with  blank  cartridges. 

After  the  13th  of  Vende*miaire,  Napoleon  had  to  reor- 
ganise the  National  Guards  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Directory  and  Legislative  Body,  —  a  circumstance  that 
conduced  very  much  to  his  success  on  the  famous  18th 
of  Brumaire.  He  left  so  favourable  an  impression  on 
these  different  corps  that  on  his  return  from  Egypt, 
although  the  Directory  had  prohibited  its  Guards  from 
paying  him  any  military  honours,  their  order  was  without 
effect,  and  the  soldiers  could  not  be  prevented  from 
beating  To  the  Field!  the  moment  he  appeared.  The 
foundation  of  fame  and  greatness  is  laid  regularly  step  by 
step,  so  that  the  brilliant  renown  which  at  last  astonishes 
the  world  is  but  the  echo  of  the  common  consent  of  all 
those  with  whom  a  really  powerful  mind  has  come  in 
contact ;  instead  of  being  the  result  of  caprice  or  accident, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  who  would  persuade  us 
that  the  adventurer  can  at  any  time  start  up  and  play 
the  hero !  Great  and  first-rate  talents,  it  is  true,  are  often 
concealed  from  observation,  and  are  not  suspected,  till  a 
proper  occasion  offers  for  them  to  display  themselves; 
but  from  the  first  moment  that  such  an  opportunity 

1  This  circumstance  alone  points  out  the  complexion  of  the  affair.  The 
Royalists  made  use  of  the  Constitutionalists  as  tools,  and  the  latter  seem 
to  have  been  at  all  times  proud  of  the  occupation. 
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occurs,  they  do  not  fail  to  stamp  their  impression  on  out- 
ward circumstances  and  opinion,  as  surely  as  the  seal 
leaves  its  impression  on  the  wax !  The  few  months 
during  which  Napoleon  was  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of 
the  Interior  were  replete  with  difficulties  and  disturbance, 
arising  from  the  installation  of  a  new  government  (that 
of  the  Directory),  the  members  of  which  were  divided 
among  themselves  as  well  as  often  opposed  to  the  Coun- 
cils ;  the  silent  ferment  which  existed  among  the  old  Sec- 
tionaries,  who  were  still  powerful  in  Paris;  the  active 
turbulence  of  the  Jacobins,  who  used  to  meet  at  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Pantheon ;  the  foreign  agents  who  fomented 
discord  in  all  quarters ;  and,  above  all,  from  the  horrible 
famine  which  at  that  time  raged  in  the  capital.  Ten  or 
twelve  times  the  scanty  allowance  of  bread,  which  the 
Government  usually  distributed  day  by  day,  entirely 
failed.  The  Society  of  the  Pantheon  caused  the  Direc- 
tory increased  uneasiness ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
General-in-Chief  had  the  doors  of  their  assembly-room 
sealed  up.  The  members  stirred  no  mere  for  the  present ; 
but  some  time  after  Babo3uf,  Antonelle,  and  others  con- 
nected with  it  set  on  foot  the  conspiracy  of  the  camp  of 
Grenelle.  Napoleon  at  this  period  frequently  had  occa- 
sion to  harangue  the  people  in  the  streets  and  market- 
places, at  the  Sections  and  in  the  Fauxbourgs ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  of  all  parts  of  the  capital  the  Faux- 
bourg  St.  Antoine  (which  had  been  regarded  as  the  most 
violent,  and  was  the  first  that  rose  and  demolished  the 
Bastile  at  the  commencement  ot  the  Revolution)  was  the 
one  which  he  always  found  most  ready  to  listen  to  reason 
and  the  most  susceptible  of  generous  motives.1 

1  One  dajr  as  he  was  addressing  the  "crowd,  a  fat  woman,  interrupting 
him,  said,  "  Never  mind  these  smart  officers,  who,  so  that  they  themselves 
get  fat,  do  not  care  who  else  is  starved."  Buonaparte,  who  was  then  verj 
thin,  turned  round  and  said,  "  Look  at  me,  good  woman,  and  then  tell  m« 
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It  was  while  he  commanded  at  Paris  that  Napoleon 
became  acquainted  with  Madame  de  Beauharnais.  After 
the  disarming  of  the  Sections,  a  youth  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age  presented  himself  to  the  staff  to  solicit  the 
return  of  a  sword  which  had  belonged  to  his  father, 
formerly  a  general  in  the  service  of  the  Eepublic.  This 
youth  was  Eugene  Beauharnais,  afterwards  Viceroy  of 
Italy.  Napoleon,  touched  by  the  nature  of  his  petition 
and  by  his  boyish  eagerness,  granted  his  request.  Eugene 
burst  into  tears  when  he  beheld  his  father's  sword.  The 
General,  pleased  with  his  sensibility,  behaved  so  kindly  to 
him  that  his  mother  thought  herself  obliged  to  wait  on 
him  the  next  day  to  thank  him  for  his  attention.  Every 
one  has  heard  of  the  extreme  grace  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  and  of  her  sweet  and  captivating  manners. 
Napoleon  was  struck  at  this  first  interview.  Their  ac- 
quaintance soon  became  more  tender  and  intimate ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  they  were  married.1  This  connec- 
tion proved  fortunate  and  happy  for  both  parties ;  and 
well  perhaps  would  it  have  been,  had  it  also  proved 
lasting ! 

•which  of  us  two  is  the  fattest  ?  "    This  repartee  turned  the  laugh  against 
her,  and  the  mob  dispersed. 

1  In  March,  1796.  —  Madame  Eeauharnaia  was  by  birth  a  Creole  of 
St.  Domingo.  Her  name  originally  was  Marie-Joseph  Rose  Tascher  de 
la  Pagerie.  When  a  child,  a  black  sorceress  had  foretold  that  she  should 
be  one  day  more  than  a  queen.  Her  husband  had  been  a  general  in  the 
Republican  armies,  and  had  fought  valiantly  in  the  battles  on  the  Rhine ; 
but  merely  on  suspicion  as  being  noble,  had  been  arrested  and  suffered 
death  four  days  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre.  His  wife  had  been  thrown 
into  prison  also,  where  she  became  acquainted  with  Madame  Fontenai, 
afterwards  Madame  Tallien,  through  whom  she  was  introduced  to  Barras 
and  into  the  political  circles  of  the  day.  Buonaparte  left  Paris  a  few  days 
after  they  were  married ;  and  during  the  first  campaign  in  Italy,  when 
all  Europe  rang  with  his  exploits,  constantly  wrote  letters  to  her,  bemoan- 
ing their  separation,  and  full  of  the  most  passionate  and  even  home-sick 
feelings.  On  his  way  to  join  the  army,  he  turned  aside  to  Marseilles  to 
riait  his  mother  and  family,  who  were  residing  there. 
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Scherer,  who  commanded  the  Army  of  Italy,  had  not 
profited  as  he  might  have  done  by  the  victory  of  Loano. 
He  was  constantly  writing  to  the  Directory  for  money 
and  horses ;  and  as  they  could  supply  him  with  neither, 
he  threatened  to  evacuate  the  coast  of  Genoa  and  repass 
the  Var.  The  Directory,  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  turned 
their  thoughts  to  the  General  of  the  Interior.  His  repu- 
tation for  boldness  and  skill,  and  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  the  Army  of  Italy,  naturally  pointed  him  out 
as  the  fittest  person  to  retrieve  the  present  embarrassing 
situation  of  affairs.  These  considerations  determined  the 
Government  to  appoint  him  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  of  Italy.  He  left  Paris  to  join  them  on  the  14th 
of  March,  1796.  General  Hatry,  a  veteran  of  sixty,  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Paris,  which 
had  become  of  less  importance,  now  that  the  crisis  of  the 
scarcity  was  over,  and  the  Government  was  more  settled. 
Buonaparte  was  between  six  and  seven  and  twenty  when 
he  took  upon  him  this  new  command.  Some  one  taunt- 
ing him  with  his  youth  on  this  occasion,  he  is  said  to 
have  given  the  memorable  answer,  "  In  a  year's  time  I 
shall  be  dead  or  old ! "  Or  as  it  was  variously  reported 
afterwards,  "  In  a  year's  time  I  shall  have  Milan,"  — 
J'aurai  Milan,'1  —  (meaning  the  name  of  the  city  or  a 
thousand  years). 

1  Mille  ans. 


Defeat  of  the  Sections. 
Photo- fitching.  —  After  Painting  by  Raffet. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  ITALY. 

BUONAPARTE  reached  Nice,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
army,  the  27th  of  March,  1796.  l  The  picture  of  the 
army  which  General  Scherer  laid  before  him  was  even 
worse  than  anything  he  had  been  able  to  conceive.  The 
supply  of  bread  was  precarious  ;  no  distributions  of  meat 
had  been  made  for  a  long  time.  The  cavalry  was  in  the 
worst  condition  possible,  though  it  had  been  on  the  Rhone 
to  recruit  its  strength ;  but  it  had  suffered  for  want  of 
provisions.  The  arsenals  of  Nice  and  Antibes,  it  is  true, 
were  well  furnished  with  artillery,  but  destitute  of  the 
means  of  transporting  it  from  place  to  place,  all  the 
draught-horses  having  perished  for  want.  There  were 
no  means  of  conveyance  left  but  five  hundred  mules. 
The  low  ebb  of  the  finances  was  such  that  Government 
with  all  its  efforts  could  only  furnish  the  chest  of  the 
army  with  two  thousand  louis  in  specie  to  open  the  cam- 
paign with,  and  40,000^.  in  drafts,  part  of  which  were  pro- 
tested. Marshal  Berthier  preserved  among  his  papers  an 
order  of  the  day,  dated  shortly  after  from  Albenga,  grant- 
ing an  extraordinary  gratification  of  three  louis-d'ors  to 

1  He  was  well  received  by  the  other  generals,  some  of  them  of  high 
standing.  Massena  and  Augereau  bore  testimony  to  his  military  talents, 
and  expressed  their  readiness  to  serve  under  him.  Decres,  afterward  Min- 
ister of  Marine,  who  had  been  intimate  with  him,  hearing  he  was  to  pass 
through  Toulou,  ran  to  congratulate  him  as  an  old  acquaintance.  But  his 
manner,  without  having  anything  injurious  in  it,  put  a  stop  to  his  eager 
zeal,  and  he  never  after  attempted  any  familiarity  with  him. 
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each  general  of  division.  The  army  thus  destitute  had 
nothing  to  expect  from  France  ;  all  its  dependence  was  on 
victory  and  its  new  general :  it  was  only  in  the  plains  of 
Italy  that  it  could  find  carriage-horses  for  the  artillery, 
clothe  the  soldiers,  and  mount  the  cavalry.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  bold  and  almost  hopeless  undertaking ;  for  the 
troops  consisted  of  only  30,000  men  actually  under  arms, 
with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  at  their  command ;  while 
they  stood  opposed  to  80,000  men  and  two  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  army  of  the  Allies,  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Beaulieu,  —  an  officer  who  had  acquired  considerable 
reputation  in  the  campaigns  of  the  North,  —  was  divided 
into  two  grand  corps :  the  Austrian,  45,000  strong,  under 
Lieutenant-General  d'Argenteau,  Melas,  Wukassowich, 
Liptay,  and  Sebottendorf ;  and  the  Sardinian,  amounting  to 
25,000  men,  under  the  Austrian  General  Colli  and  Generals 
Latour  and  Provera.  The  rest  of  the  forces  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia  were  employed  to  garrison  the  fortresses,  or 
defend  the  frontier  of  the  higher  Alps,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Aoste.  The  French  army  was  com- 
posed of  four  effective  divisions  of  infantry  and  two  of 
cavalry,  under  Generals  Massena,  Augereau,  Laharpe, 
Serrurier,  Stengel,  and  Kilmaine  ;  it  amounted  to  25,000 
infantry,  2,500  cavalry,  2,500  artillery,  sappers,  etc. ;  total, 
30,000  men.  The  nominal  strength  of  the  army,  accord- 
ing to  the  Government  returns,  was  indeed  100,000  men ; 
but  out  of  these  30,000  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners, 
20,000  were  at  Toulon,  Marseilles,  and  Avignon,  and  the 
rest  dispersed  in  the  hospitals,  depots,  and  fortresses  on 
the  coast  of  Genoa  or  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 
Had  the  French  army  been  under  the  necessity  of  engag- 
ing in  a  general  action,  its  inferiority  in  numbers,  in 
artillery,  and  cavalry  must  have  prevented  it  from  making 
an  effectual  stand :  it  had  therefore  to  make  up  for  its  in- 
feriority in  numbers  by  rapid  marches,  for  the  want  of 
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artillery  by  the  nature  of  its  manoeuvres,  and  for  its  in- 
feriority in  cavalry  by  the  choice  of  positions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  character  of  the  French  soldiers  was  ex- 
cellent, without  which  nothing  could  have  been  done. 
They  had  distinguished  themselves  and  were  grown  inured 
to  war  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Poverty,  danger,  and  hardships  are  the  school  in  which 
good  soldiers  are  bred. 

The  state  of  affairs  daily  grew  worse ;  there  was  no 
farther  time  to  be  lost.  The  army  could  no  longer  pro- 
cure subsistence  where  it  was,  and  must  either  advance 
or  fall  back.  Napoleon  gave  orders  to  advance,  and  thus 
surprise  the  enemy  in  the  very  opening  of  the  campaign 
by  striking  a  decisive  blow.  The  head-quarters  had  never 
been  removed  farther  than  Nice  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war ;  he  at  once  put  them  on  their  march  for  Al- 
benga  half-way  between  Nice  and  Genoa.  All  the  persons 
on  the  civil  list  had  long  considered  themselves  as  per- 
manently stationary  where  they  were,  and  were  much 
more  intent  on  providing  the  comforts  of  life  for  them- 
selves than  on  supplying  the  wants  of  the  army.  Napoleon, 
on  reviewing  the  troops,  addressed  them  thus :  "  Soldiers, 
you  are  naked  and  ill-fed !  Government  owes  you  much, 
and  can  give  you  nothing.  The  patience  and  courage  you 
have  shown  in  the  midst  of  these  rocks  are  admirable ; 
but  they  gain  you  no  renown ;  no  glory  results  to  you  from 
your  endurance.  It  is  my  design  to  lead  you  into  the 
most  fertile  plains  in  the  world.  Eich  provinces  and 
great  cities  will  be  in  your  power :  there  you  will  find 
honour,  glory,  and  wealth.  Soldiers  of  Italy !  will  you 
be  wanting  in  courage  or  perseverance  ?  "  This  speech 
from  a  young  general  of  six-and-twenty,  already  distin- 
guished by  well-earned  success,  was  received  with  eager 
acclamations. 

In  the  beginning  of  1796,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  whose 
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military  and  geographical  situation  had  procured  him  the 
title  of  Porter  of  tfo  Alps,  had  fortresses  at  the  outlets  of 
all  the  passes  leading  into  Piedmont.  For  the  purpose  of 
penetrating  into  Italy  by  forcing  the  Alps,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  gain  possession  of  one  or  more  of  these 
fortresses,  —  a  work  of  considerable  risk  and  difficulty,  as 
the  roads  did  not  allow  of  bringing  up  a  battering-train, 
and  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  during  three 
quarters  of  the  year,  which  leaves  little  time  for  besieging 
fortresses.  Napoleon  conceived  the  idea  of  turning  the 
whole  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  entering  Italy  at  the  very 
point  where  these  lofty  mountains  terminate,  and  where 
the  Apennines  begin.  Mont  Blanc  (a  little  to  the  south 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva)  is  the  most  elevated  point  of  the 
Alps,  whence  the  range  of  these  mountains  decreases 
slowly  in  height  towards  the  Adriatic  as  well  as  towards 
the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  Mount  St.  Jaques,  where  they 
end,  and  where  the  Apennines  begin  to  rise  gradually  as 
far  as  Mount  Velino  near  Home.  Mount  St.  Jaques 
is  therefore  the  lowest  point  both  of  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines. Savona,  a  sea-port  and  fortified  town  near  this 
place,  was  well  situated  as  a  depot  and  point  of  support. 
From  this  town  to  La  Madonna  it  is  three  miles,  whence 
it  was  reckoned  six  miles  to  Carcari  by  a  road  which 
might  in  a  few  days  be  rendered  practicable  for  artillery. 
From  Carcari  there  are  carriage-roads  leading  into  Pied- 
mont and  Montferrat.  This  is  the  only  point  by  which 
Italy  can  be  entered  without  passing  over  high  mountains ; 
and  here  the  elevations  of  the  ground  are  so  trifling  that 
at  a  later  period  (during  the  Empire)  a  canal  was  pro- 
jected for  joining  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  Po,  the  Tanaro,  the  Bormida,  and  by  locks  from  that 
river  to  Savona.  The  plan  of  invading  Italy  on  this  side 
gave  hopes  of  separating  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian 
armies ;  as  Turin  and  Milan  might  be  marched  upon  with 
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equal  facility  in  this  direction,  and  the  Piedmontese  would 
be  interested  in  covering  the  one,  the  Austrians  the 
other. 

In  pursuance  of  the  design  of  turning  the  Alps  and 
invading  Italy  by  the  Col  di  Cadibona,  it  was  necessary  to 
collect  the  whole  army  on  its  extreme  right ;  a  dangerous 
operation,  had  not  the  snow  then  covered  all  the  passes 
of  the  Alps,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  attacking 
them  while  making  this  change  of  position  from  the  de- 
fensive to  the  offensive  order.  Serrurier  posted  himself  at 
Garessio,  on  the  other  side  of  Mount  St.  Jaques,  to 
observe  Colli's  camp  near  Ceva :  Massena  and  Augereau 
took  possession  of  Loano,  Finale,  and  Savona  along  the 
coast ;  Laharpe  menaced  Genoa,  and  his  vanguard,  led  by 
Cervoni,  occupied  Voltri.  The  French  minister  demanded 
of  the  Senate  of  Genoa  a  passage  by  the  Bocchetta  and  the 
keys  of  Gavi,  —  a  demand  which  spread  alarm  through 
this  city,  and  even  as  far  as  Milan. 

Beaulieu  hastened  with  all  speed  to  the  aid  of  Genoa. 
He  advanced  to  Novi,  and  divided  his  army  into  three 
corps  :  the  right  at  Ceva,  under  Colli,  was  ordered  to  de- 
fend the  Stura  and  the  Tanaro  ;  the  centre,  under  D'Ar- 
genteau,  marched  on  Monteuotte  to  intercept  the  French 
army  in  its  way  to  Genoa,  by  falling  on  its  left  flank  and 
cutting  it  off  from  the  road  of  La  Corniche ;  Beaulieu  in 
person  marched  with  his  left  on  Voltri  by  the  Bocchetta 
to  protect  Genoa.  By  this  manoeuvre,  which  at  first 
seemed  skilful  enough,  he  had  in  fact  disconnected  his 
force,  as  no  communication  was  practicable  between  his 
left  and  his  centre,  except  round  the  back  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  while  the  French  could  unite  in  a  few  hours,  and 
fall  in  a  mass  on  either  of  the  enemy's  corps,  on  the 
defeat  of  either  of  which  the  other  would  be  compelled  to 
retreat.  In  consequence  of  this  plan,  General  d'Argen- 
teau,  with  the  Austrian  centre,  encamped  on  Lower  Mon- 
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tenotte  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  on  the  llth  marched  on 
Montelegino,  to  debouch  by  La  Madonna  on  Savona. 
Colonel  Kampon,  who  was  ordered  to  guard  the  three 
redoubts  of  Montelegino,  hearing  of  the  enemy's  march, 
pushed  forward  a  strong  reconnoitring  party  to  meet  him, 
which  was  driven  back  from  noon  till  two  in  the  after- 
noon, when  it  regained  the  redoubts,  which  D'Argenteau 
in  vain  attempted  to  carry  in  three  successive  assaults ; 
and  his  troops  being  fatigued,  he  was  forced  to  take  up  a 
position,  intending  to  turn  the  redoubts  in  the  morning. 
General  Cervoni,  who  had  been  attacked  by  Beaulieu 
before  Voltri  on  the  10th,  defended  himself  through  the 
day,  fell  back  during  the  evening  and  the  night  of  the  llth, 
and  joined  Laharpe's  division,  which,  on  the  12th,  before 
day-break,  was  drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  Rampon  on  Mon- 
telegino. During  the  night  Napoleon  marched  with  Au- 
gereau's  and  Massena's  divisions,  the  latter  of  which 
debouched  by  the  Col  di  Cadibona  and  by  Castellazzo 
behind  Montenotte.  At  day-break  on  the  12th,  D'Argen- 
teau, surrounded  on  all  sides,  was  attacked  in  front 
by  Eampon  and  Laharpe,  and  in  flank  and  rear  by 
Massena's  division.  The  rout  of  the  Austrians  was  com- 
plete ;  those  that  were  not  killed  were  either  taken  or 
dispersed :  four  stand  of  colours,  five  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
2,000  prisoners  were  the  trophies  of  this  day.  Beaulieu, 
in  the  mean  time,  presented  himself  before  Voltri,  but 
found  nobody  there ;  had  a  long  conference  with  Nelson, 
the  English  Admiral,  and  did  not  hear  till  the  13th  of 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Montenotte  and  the  entrance  of 
the  French  into  Piedmont.  He  was  then  obliged  to 
retreat  suddenly,  and  by  such  bad  and  circuitous  roads, 
that  it  took  him  two  days  to  reach  Millesirno,  and  twelve 
to  evacuate  his  magazines  at  Voltri  and  in  the  Bocchetta. 
On  the  12th  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  army 
were  removed  to  Carcari.  The  Allies  occupied  Dego  and 
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Millesimo,  which  cover  the  two  great  roads  into  Pied- 
mont and  Lombardy.  But  on  the  next  day  but  one  (the 
14th)  the  battle  of  Millesimo  opened  both  these  roads  to 
the  French.  The  enemy  had  strengthened  his  right  by 
occupying  the  hill  of  Cossaria,  which  commands  both 
branches  of  the  Bormida.  On  the  13th,  Augereau,  whose 
troops  had  not  been  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Montenotte, 
attacked  the  right  of  the  line  opposed  to  him  with  such 
impetuosity  that  he  carried  the  defiles  of  Millesimo  and 
surrounded  the  hill  of  Cossaria.  The  Austrian  General 
Provera,  with  his  rear-guard  2,000  strong,  was  cut  off ;  in 
this  desperate  situation  he  took  refuge  in  an  old  ruined 
castle,  where  he  barricadoed  himself.  From  its  top  he 
saw  the  Sardinian  army  preparing  for  the  battle  of  the 
following  day,  and  conceived  hopes  of  being  released. 
Napoleon  tried  (but  without  being  able  to  succeed)  to 
gain  possession  of  the  castle  of  Cossaria.  The  next  day 
the  two  armies  engaged ;  Massena  and  Laharpe  carried 
Dego  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  Menard  and  Joubert 
took  the  heights  of  Biestro.  All  Colli's  attacks,  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  Provera,  were  fruitless ;  so  that  the 
latter  in  despair  laid  down  his  arms.  Great  advantages 
resulted  from  this  victory  in  the  quantity  of  artillery  and 
ammunition,  as  well  as  the  number  of  prisoners  taken. 
It  also  separated  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  armies. 
Beaulieu  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Acqui  on  the 
Milan  road ;  and  Colli  proceeded  to  Ceva,  to  oppose  the 
junction  of  Serrurier  and  to  cover  Turin. 

Meantime,  Wukassowich's  division  of  Austrian  Grena- 
diers, which  had  been  sent  on  from  Voltri  by  Sassello, 
reached  Dego  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th 
of  April,  and  easily  carried  the  village,  in  which  there 
were  only  a  few  French  battalions.  Their  arrival  oc- 
casioned some  panic,  as  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  how 
the  enemy  could  have  got  to  Dego,  while  the  advanced 
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posts  on  the  Acqui  road  remained  undisturbed.  Na- 
poleon marched  to  Dego,  which  was  retaken  after  a  very 
smart  action  of  two  hours.  Adjutant-General  Lanusse, 
who  was  afterwards  a  general  of  division,  and  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt  in  1801,  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental to  its  success,  which  at  one  time  appeared 
doubtful.  At  the  head  of  two  battalions  of  light  troops 
he  climbed  the  left  side  of  the  hill  of  Dego,  whither  some 
Hungarian  Grenadiers  hastened  to  oppose  his  progress : 
twice  the  two  columns  advanced  and  were  obliged  to  fall 
back ;  but  the  third  time  Lanusse,  placing  his  hat  on  the 
point  of  his  sword,  rushed  forward,  and  by  his  example 
decided  the  victory.  This  exploit,  which  took  place  in 
the  sight  of  the  General-in-Chief,  procured  him  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  Generals  Causse  and  Bonnel  were 
killed;  they  came  from  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and  the 
officers  who  had  served  in  that  army  always  displayed 
remarkable  courage  and  impetuosity.  It  was  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Dego  that  Napoleon  for  the  first  time  took  notice 
of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  whom  he  made  a  colonel.  This 
was  Lannes,  who  afterwards  became  a  Marshal  of  the 
Empire  and  Duke  of  Montebello,  and  evinced  the  great- 
est prowess  in  a  hundred  battles.  Buonaparte  always 
showed  no  less  superiority  in  the  quickness  with  which 
he  discovered  bravery  than  in  the  generosity  with  which 
he  rewarded  it. 

After  the  action  of  Dego,  operations  were  principally 
directed  against  the  Piedmontese,  and  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Austrians  in  check.  Laharpe  was 
placed  in  observation  at  the  camp  of  San  Benedetto  on 
the  Belbo,  where,  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  the 
soldiers  were  guilty  of  several  excesses.  Serrurier,  having 
heard  at  Garessio  of  the  battles  of  Montenotte  and  Mil- 
lesimo,  occupied  the  heights  of  San  Giovanni  di  Murialto, 
and  entered  Ceva  on  the  same  day  that  Augereau  arrived 
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on  the  heights  of  Montezemoto.  Colli  had  already  evacu- 
ated the  town  on  the  17th,  and  retreated  beyond  the 
Corsaglia,  leaving  the  artillery  of  his  camp  behind  him, 
which  he  had  not  time  to  carry  off,  and  placing  a  garrison 
in  the  fort.  The  arrival  of  the  victorious  army  on  the 
summit  of  Montezemoto  was  a  sublime  spectacle.  From 
that  position  the  troops  beheld  the  immense  and  fertile 
plains  of  Piedmont ;  the  Po,  the  Tanaro,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  rivers  meandered  in  the  distance  ;  in  the  horizon 
a  glittering  circle  of  snow  and  ice  bounded  the  rich  valley 
at  its  feet.  Those  gigantic  barriers,  which  rose  like  the 
limits  of  another  world,  which  nature  had  rendered  almost 
impassable,  and  on  which  art  had  lavished  all  its  strength, 
had  yielded  as  by  enchantment.  "  Hannibal  forced  the 
Alps,"  said  Napoleon,  eyeing  those  stupendous  mountains, 
"  and  we  have  turned  them  ! " 

The  army  passed  the  Tanaro,  and  for  the  first  time 
found  itself  in  the  plains,  where  the  cavalry  became 
necessary.  General  Stengel,  who  commanded  it,  crossed 
the  Corsaglia  at  Lezegno  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river, 
near  its  junction  with  the  Tanaro.  On  the  20th,  Serrurier, 
while  passing  the  bridge  of  St.  Michel  to  attack  the  right 
of  Colli's  army,  as  Massena  was  passing  the  Tanaro  to 
turn  his  left,  met  Colli's  troops,  who  had  become  sensible 
of  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  had  abandoned  it  in  the 
night  to  retire  to  Mondovi.  The  French  General  was  re- 
pulsed and  forced  to  turn  back,  partly  from  the  want  of 
discipline  in  the  troops,  some  of  them  having  taken  to 
pillage.  On  the  22d,  however,  he  debouched  by  the 
bridge  of  Torre,  Massena  by  that  of  St.  Michel,  the 
General-in-Chief  by  Lezegno,  advancing  in  three  columns 
on  Mondovi,  where  Colli  had  intrenched  himself.  Ser- 
rurier carried  the  redoubt  of  La  Bicoque,  and  thus  decided 
the  battle  of  Mondovi.  The  town  with  all  its  magazines 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  victor.  General  Stengel,  who 
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had  advanced  too  far  into  the  plain  with  a  thousand  horse 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  was  attacked  in  his  turn  by  the 
Piedmontese  cavalry,  which  were  excellent,  and  while 
making  his  retreat  in  good  order,  received  a  mortal  thrust 
in  a  charge,  and  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  Murat  came  up  at 
the  head  of  three  regiments  and  put  the  Piedmontese  to 
flight.  General  Stengel  was  a  native  of  Alsace,  and  an 
excellent  officer,  combining  the  fire  and  activity  of  youth 
with  the  judgment  of  age.  Two  or  three  days  before  his 
death,  having  been  the  first  to  enter  Lezegno,  the  General- 
in-Chief  arrived  a  few  hours  later,  and  found  that  the 
defiles  and  fords  had  been  reconnoitred,  guides  procured, 
the  curate  and  post-master  questioned,  provisions  bespoke, 
and  everything  he  could  wish  for  in  readiness.  Stengel 
was  short-sighted,  and  this  circumstance  proved  fatal  to 
him.  We  can  hardly  lament  those  who  fell  in  this  early 
struggle  for  independence  —  happier  than  those  who  lived 
to  see  its  end !  Death  closed  their  eyes  on  victory ;  nor 
did  they  think  they  should  fall  in  vain. 

The  loss  of  the  Piedmontese  in  this  battle  amounted  to 
3,000  slain,  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  ten  stand  of  colours,  and 
1,500  prisoners,  among  whom  were  three  generals.  After 
the  battle  of  Mondovi,  Napoleon  marched  on  Cherasco, 
Serrurier  advanced  on  Fossano,  and  Augereau  on  Alba. 
Beaulieu  had  proceeded  from  Acqui  towards  Nezza-della- 
Paglia  with  half  his  army,  to  make  a  diversion  in  behalf 
of  the  Piedmontese,  but  too  late ;  he  fell  back  on  the  Po  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Cherasco. 
This  last  is  a  fortified  place,  and  supplied  the  French  troops 
with  artillery-magazines.  The  army  then  passed  the  Stura 
and  encamped  before  the  little  town  of  Bra.  Serrurier's 
junction  had  thrown  open  the  communication  with  Nice 
by  Ponte-di-Navi ;  and  reinforcements  of  artillery,  with 
all  the  stores  that  could  be  got  ready,  also  arrived  from 
thence.  In  the  late  actions  the  army  had  made  acquisi- 
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tion  of  a  great  quantity  of  cannon  and  horses ;  and  a  few 
days  after  entering  Cherasco,  the  artillery  could  furnish 
sixty  guns  well  supplied  and  horsed.  The  soldiers,  who 
had  been  without  rations  for  the  last  ten  days,  now  re- 
ceived them  regularly ;  pillage  and  disorder,  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  want  and  hurried  marches,  ceased ;  the 
appearance  of  the  army  was  improved  and  its  losses 
repaired  ;  soldiers  pouring  in  by  every  road  from  all  the 
depots  and  hospitals  of  the  Coast  of  Genoa  on  the  mere 
report  of  the  victories  gained  by  the  army  and  of  the 
abundance  it  enjoyed.  The  Court  cf  Sardinia  in  these 
circumstances  saw  no  other  alternative  but  to  propose  an 
armistice.  Count  Latour,  a  cavalier  of  the  old  school, 
and  Colonel  Lacoste,  an  intelligent  and  liberal-minded 
man,  were  charged  with  the  King's  powers;  and  the 
terms  proposed  were,  that  the  King  of  Sardinia  should 
secede  from  the  Coalition,  and  send  a  plenipotentiary  to 
Paris  to  treat  for  a  definitive  peace ;  that  Ceva,  Coni,  and 
either  Tortona  or  Alexandria  should  be  immediately  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  army,  with  all  their  artillery  and 
stores  ;  that  the  French  should  continue  to  occupy  their 
present  positions,  and  a  free  communication  be  allowed 
them  by  the  military  roads  to  and  from  France ;  and  that 
Valenza  should  be  evacuated  by  the  Neapolitans  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  French  General  till  he  should 
have  effected  the  passage  of  the  Po.  Colonel  Murat, 
principal  aide-de-camp,  was  despatched  to  Paris,  by  way  of 
Mount  Cenis,  with  this  capitulation  and  twenty-one  stand 
of  colours.  His  errand  caused  great  joy  in  the  capital. 
Junot,  who  had  been  sent  forward  after  the  battle  of 
Millesimo  by  the  Nice  road,  arrived  later.  In  the  course 
of  a  month  from  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  Legisla- 
ture had  five  times  decreed  that  the  Army  of  Italy  had 
deserved  well  of  its  country. 

From  this  time  the  Austrians,  left  to  fight  their  own 
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battles,  might  be  pursued  into  the  interior  of  Lombardy. 
But  would  it  be  prudent  to  do  so?  Many  thought  it 
madness  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Italy  with  so  small 
an  army  and  with  a  hostile  kingdom  in  their  rear.  These 
persons  were  for  revolutionising  Piedmont  before  they 
ventured  farther;  but  Buonaparte  saw  little  danger  on 
this  side,  now  that  the  fortresses  were  given  up,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  the  French  army  ought  not  to  halt  till 
they  had  reached  the  Adige,  the  best  line  of  defence 
against  the  Austrian  succours,  which  would  soon,  no  doubt, 
pour  down  from  the  Tyrol  and  the  Frioul.  This  counsel 
prevailed.  To  dare  is,  in  critical  circumstances,  often  the 
means  of  success ;  as  to  carry  into  effect  what  to  others 
appears  madness  is  the  surest  sign  of  genius.  Ordinary 
minds  are  appalled  no  less  by  the  magnitude  than  by  the 
danger  of  an  enterprise.  Buonaparte's  clearness  of  per- 
ception and  promptness  of  resolution  were  alike  con- 
spicuous through  the  whole  of  the  campaign,  and  it  is  the 
union  of  these  two  qualities  that  distinguishes  the  hero 
from  the  mere  speculative  dreamer  or  foolhardy  adven- 
turer. From  Cherasco  he  addressed  a  proclamation  to 
the  army,  in  which  traces  may  be  found  of  the  contrariety 
of  sentiment  and  the  apprehensions  that  were  entertained. 
"  Soldiers,  you  have  in  fifteen  days  gained  six  victories, 
taken  twenty-one  stand  of  colours,  fifty-five  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  several  fortresses,  and  overrun  the  richest 
part  of  Piedmont :  you  have  made  15,000  prisoners,  and 
killed  or  wounded  upwards  of  10,000  men.  Hitherto  you 
have  been  fighting  for  barren  rocks,  made  memorable  by 
your  valour,  though  useless  to  your  country ;  but  your 
exploits  now  equal  those  of  the  Armies  of  Holland  and 
the  Ehine.  You  were  utterly  destitute,  and  you  have 
supplied  all  your  wants.  You  have  gained  battles  with- 
out cannon,  passed  rivers  without  bridges,  performed 
forced  marches  without  shoes,  and  bivouacked  without 
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strong  liquors,  and  often  without  bread.  None  but 
republican  phalanxes,  the  Soldiers  of  liberty,  could  have 
endured  what  you  have  done;  thanks  to  you,  Soldiers, 
for  your  perseverance !  Your  grateful  country  owes  its 
safety  to  you ;  and  if  the  taking  of  Toulon  was  an  earnest 
of  the  immortal  campaign  of  1794,  your  present  victories 
foretell  one  more  glorious.  The  two  armies  which  lately 
attacked  you  in  full  confidence,  now  fly  before  you  with 
consternation:  the  perverse  men  who  laughed  at  your 
distress  and  inwardly  rejoiced  at  the  triumph  of  your 
enemies,  are  now  confounded  and  trembling.  But,  Sol- 
diers, you  have  yet  done  nothing,  for  there  still  remains 
much  to  do.  Neither  Turin  or  Milan  are  yours:  the 
ashes  of  the  conquerors  of  Tarquin  are  still  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  assassins  of  Basse ville.  It  is  said  that  there 
are  some  among  you  whose  courage  is  shaken,  and  who 
would  prefer  returning  to  the  summits  of  the  Alps  and 
Apennines.  No,  I  cannot  believe  it.  The  victors  of 
Montenotte,  Millesimo,  Dego,  and  Mondovi  are  eager  to 
extend  the  glory  of  the  French  name ! " 

On  the  15th  of  May  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Court  of  Sardinia  was  signed  by  Count  Kevel  at  Paris, 
by  which  the  fortresses  of  Alexandria  and  Coni  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  Army  of  Italy;  Susa,  Brunetta,  and 
Exilles  were  to  be  demolished,  and  the  Alps  opened ;  the 
King  of  Sardinia  being  left  with  no  other  fortified  places 
than  Turin  and  Fort  Bard,  and  the  Coalition  thus  deprived 
of  the  assistance  of  a  power  which  could  send  from  fifty 
to  sixty  thousand  men  into  the  field,  and  was  still  more 
formidable  from  its  situation.  This  treaty  must  have 
been  extorted  by  main  force,  and  shows  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  Napoleon's  arms,  as  the  King  of  Sardinia  was 
father-in-law  both  to  Monsieur  and  the  Count  d'Artois, 
and  it  was  at  his  court  that  the  first  plan  of  the  Coali- 
tion was  concerted. 
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The  gates  of  the  fortresses  of  Coni,  Tortona,  and  Alex- 
andria were  opened  to  the  French  in  the  beginning  of 
May.  The  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  Tortona.  Beaulieu 
had  retreated  beyond  the  Po,  and  prepared  to  defend  the 
passage  of  that  river  opposite  Valenza.  An  article  in  the 
concluding  part  of  the  armistice  stipulated  for  the  sur- 
render of  that  town  to  the  French  to  enable  them  to  pass 
the  Po  there.  This  was  a  ruse  de  guerre.  With  the  same 
view  to  mislead,  scarce  had  Massena  reached  Alexandria 
when  he  pushed  forward  parties  in  the  direction  of 
Valenza.  Augereau  left  Alba  to  encamp  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Scrivia.  Serrurier  and  Laharpe  repaired  to  Tortona, 
•where  the  grenadiers  of  the  army  were  assembled  to  the 
number  of  3500  men.  With  these  choice  troops,  with 
the  cavalry  and  twenty-four  pieces  of  cannon,  Napoleon, 
suddenly  turning  to  the  right,  advanced  by  forced  marches 
on  Placenza  to  surprise  the  passage  of  the  Po.  The 
moment  the  intended  object  was  unmasked,  all  the  other 
divisions  abandoned  their  posts  and  followed  him  with 
the  utmost  expedition.  On  the  7th  of  May,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  arrived  before  Placenza,  hav- 
ing marched  sixteen  leagues  in  thirty-six  hours.  He 
proceeded  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  he  remained 
till  the  passage  was  effected,  and  the  van  was  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  ferry-boat  of  Placenza  carried  500 
men  or  50  horses,  and  crossed  in  half  an  hour.  The  river 
is  very  rapid  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Lanusse  passed  first  with  500  grenadiers.  Two  squadrons 
of  the  enemy's  hussars  in  vain  opposed  their  landing.  In 
the  night  of  the  7th  the  whole  army  had  come  up,  and 
on  the  9th  the  bridge  was  finished. 

Liptay's  division  of  the  Austrian  Army,  consisting  of 
eight  battalions  and  eight  squadrons,  arrived  during  the 
night  from  Pavia  at  Fombio,  one  league  from  the  bridge 
of  Placenza.  On  the  8th  in  the  afternoon  it  was  dis- 
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covered  that  the  steeples  and  houses  of  the  village  were 
embattled  and  filled  with  troops,  and  that  cannon  were 
planted  on  the  roads  which  crossed  some  rice-fields.  It 
became  of  the  utmost  importance  to  dislodge  the  Austrian 
general  from  Fombio,  where  he  might  receive  great  rein- 
forcements, and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  be  compelled  to 
give  battle  with  so  large  a  river  in  the  rear.  Napoleon 
gave  orders  for  such  dispositions  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  required,  and  in  an  hour  the  village  was  carried 
and  the  Austrians  routed  with  the  loss  of  their  cannon, 
three  standards,  and  above  2000  prisoners.  The  wreck  of 
this  corps  threw  themselves  into  Pizzighettone,  which 
only  a  few  days  before  was  thought  too  far  from  the  seat 
of  war  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  defence.  It  had  been  ascer- 
tained from  the  prisoners  that  Beaulieu  was  on  his  march 
to  encamp  behind  Fombio.  It  was  therefore  possible 
that  some  of  his  troops,  not  knowing  what  had  happened 
in  the  afternoon,  might  advance  to  Codogno,  to  take  up 
their  quarters  there,  and  the  troops  were  instructed  ac- 
cordingly. Laharpe  drew  up  in  front  of  this  place ;  and 
Massena  took  post  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Po,  to  support  him  in  case  of  need.  The  General-in-Chief 
after  giving  orders  for  the  most  vigilant  look-out  returned 
to  his  head-quarters  at  Placenza.  What  had  been  fore- 
seen took  place.  Beaulieu  on  hearing  of  Napoleon's 
advance  on  Placenza  put  all  his  troops  in  motion,  in 
hopes  of  coming  up  in  time  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
river.  A  regiment  of  cavalry  that  preceded  the  column 
in  which  he  was,  stumbled  on  Laharpe's  advance  posts, 
.and  turned  back  to  give  the  alarm.  The  French  bivouacs 
were  speedily  under  arms :  after  discharging  a  few  shots, 
they  heard  no  more  of  the  enemy.  Laharpe  went  forward 
with  a  picket  and  some  officers  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
matter ;  but  returning  by  a  different  path  from  that  by 
which  he  set  out,  the  troops  who  were  on  the  watch  took 
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him  for  the  enemy ;  they  received  their  general  with  a 
brisk  fire,  and  he  fell  dead,  pierced  by  the  bullets  of  his 
own  soldiers.  Laharpe  was  a  Swiss  of  the  canton  of 
Vaud.  His  hatred  of  the  government  of  Berne  had 
exposed  him  to  persecution,  from  which  he  had  sought 
an  asylum  in  France.  He  was  an  officer  of  distinguished 
bravery  and  much  beloved  by  his  troops,  though  of  an 
unquiet  temper.  It  was  remarked  that  during  the  action 
of  Fombio,  on  the  evening  preceding  his  death,  he  had 
appeared  absent  and  dejected,  giving  no  orders,  seemingly 
deprived  of  his  usual  faculties,  and  overwhelmed  by  some 
fatal  presentiment.  The  news  of  this  melancholy  accident 
reached  head-quarters  at  four  in  the  morning.  Berthier 
was  instantly  despatched  to  this  division  of  the  vanguard, 
and  found  the  troops  in  the  greatest  distress. 

On  entering  the  States  of  Parma,  Napoleon  at  the 
passage  of  the  Thebbia  received  envoys  from  the  Prince, 
suing  for  peace  and  for  protection.  This  was  granted  on 
condition  that  the  Duke  paid  two  millions  in  French 
money,  furnished  the  stores  of  the  army  with  a  quantity 
of  hay  and  wheat,  and  supplied  1600  horses  for  the 
artillery  and  cavalry.  It  was  on  this  occasion  also  that 
Napoleon  exacted  a  contribution  of  works  of  art  to  be 
sent  to  the  Museum  at  Paris,  being  the  first  instance  of 
the  kind  that  occurs  in  modern  history.  Parma  fur- 
nished twenty  pictures  chosen  by  the  French  Com- 
missioners, among  others  the  famous  St  Jerome  of 
Correggio.  The  Duke  offered  £80,000  to  be  allowed  to 
keep  this  picture ;  the  opinion  of  the  army-agents  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  accepting  the  money.  The 
General-in-Chief  said,  there  would  very  soon  be  an  end 
of  the  two  millions  of  francs;  while  the  possession  of 
such  a  masterpiece  by  the  city  of  Paris  would  remain 
a  proud  distinction  to  that  capital,  and  would  produce 
other  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  same  kind.  Vain  hope  !  Not 
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a  ray  of  the  sentiment  or  beauty  contained  in  this 
picture  dawned  upon  a  French  canvas  during  the  twenty 
years  it  remained  there,  nor  ever  would  to  the  end  of 
time.  A  collection  of  works  of  art  is  a  noble  ornament 
to  a  city,  and  attracts  strangers  ;  but  works  of  genius  do 
not  beget  other  works  of  genius,  however  they  may  in- 
spire a  taste  for  them  and  furnish  objects  for  curiosity 
and  admiration.  Correggio,  it  is  said,  the  author  of  this 
inimitable  performance,  scarcely  ever  saw  a  picture. 
Parma,  where  his  works  had  been  treasured  up  and  re- 
garded with  idolatry  for  nearly  three  hundred  years, 
had  produced  no  other  painter  like  him.  A  false  infer- 
ence has  been  drawn  from  works  of  science  to  works  of 
art,  as  if  there  could  be  a  perpetual  addition  and  pro- 
gression both  in  one  and  the  other :  but  science  advances 
because  it  never  loses  any  of  its  former  results,  which 
are  definable  and  mechanical ;  whereas  art  is  wholly 
conversant  with  indefinable  and  evanescent  beauties  and 
can  never  get  beyond  the  point  to  which  individual 
nature  and  genius  have  carried  it.  The  accumulation 
of  models  and  the  multiplication  of  schools,  after  the 
first  rudiments  are  conquered  and  the  language  is  as  it 
were  learnt,  only  create  indolence,  distraction,  pedantry, 
and  mediocrity.  No  age  or  nation  can  ever  ape  another. 
The  Greek  sculptors  copied  Greek  forms;  the  Italian 
painters  embodied  the  sentiments  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
religion.  How  is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  the  same  excel- 
lence without  seeing  the  one  or  feeling  the  other  ?  From 
the  time  that  men  begin  to  borrow  from  others  instead 
of  themselves,  and  to  study  rules  instead  of  nature,  the 
progress  of  art  ceases.  In  Italy  there  has  not  been  a 
painter  worthy  of  the  name  for  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years!  It  was  not  amiss,  in  one  point  of  view, 
that  the  triumphs  of  human  genius  should  be  collected 
together  in  the  Louvre  as  trophies  of  human  liberty; 
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or  to  deck  out  the  stern,  gaunt  form  of  the  Eepublic 
which  was  declared  incapable  of  maintaining  the  relations 
of  peace  and  amity  with  the  richest  spoils  of  war  :  other- 
wise these  works  would  make  most  impression  and  are 
most  likely  to  give  a  noble  and  enthusiastic  impulse  to 
the  mind  in  the  places  which  gave  them  birth  and  in 
connection  with  the  history  and  circumstances  of  those 
who  produced  them :  —  torn  from  these,  they  lose  half 
their  interest  and  vital  principle.  Besides,  the  French 
see  nothing  but  what  is  French.  Barbarism  and  rusticity 
may  perhaps  be  instructed,  but  false  refinement  is  in- 
corrigible. They  have  no  turn  for  the  fine  arts,  music, 
poetry,  painting.  They  have  indeed  caricatured  and  ill- 
coloured  the  Greek  statues,  as  they  have  paraphrased 
the  Greek  drama  ;  but  that  is  alL  This  people  are  "  born 
to  converse,  to  write,  and  live  with  ease,"  but  they  are 
qualified  for  nothing  that  requires  the  mind  to  make 
an  arduous  effort  or  to  soar  beyond  its  ordinary  flight. 
Buonaparte  could  do  and  did  a  great  deal  for  France; 
but  he  could  not  unmake  the  character  of  the  people. 
Give  them  David's  pictures,  and  they  are  satisfied ;  and 
no  other  country  will  ever  quarrel  with  them  for  the 
possession  of  the  prize ! l  —  Still,  justice  should  be  done 
to  the  taste  and  judgment  with  which  the  selection  was 
made,  which  was  no  less  striking  than  the  universality 
of  the  sources  from  whence  it  was  drawn.  As  a  gallery, 

1  This  celebrated  artist,  looking  at  some  fine  Caraccis  no  longer  in  the 
Louvre,  said  to  a  friend  who  was  with  him,  "  Don't  you  remember  the 
time  when  we  were  sufficiently  absurd  to  admire  those  daubs  ?  "  His 
own  works  now  fill  up  the  vacancy.  The  entrance  of  the  Apollo,  the 
Dying  Gladiator,  and  other  great  works  from  Rome,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  was  celebrated  by  a  procession  of  the  two  Councils,  the  Artists,  by 
bands  of  music,  and  appropriate  inscriptions,  by  the  rehearsing  of  a 
long  dithyrambic  poem  and  the  chaunting  of  Horace's  Carmen  Seculare, 
through  the  streets  of  Paris :  so  oddly  do  they  mix  up  new  and  old ! 
Is  not  this  milange  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic 
Religion  ? 
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the  Louvre  was  unrivalled:  even  the  Vatican  shrinks 
before  it.  Not  a  first-rate  picture  is  to  be  met  with  on 
the  Continent,  but  it  found  its  way  to  the  Louvre. 
Among  other  claims  to  our  gratitude  and  wonder,  it 
shortened  the  road  to  Italy  ;  and  it  was  "  a  journey  like 
the  path  to  heaven,"  to  visit  it  for  the  first  time.  You 
walked  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  works  of  fine  art ; 
the  very  floors  echoed  the  sounds  of  immortality.  The 
effect  was  not  broken  and  frittered  by  being  divided  and 
taken  piecemeal,  but  the  whole  was  collected,  heaped, 
massed  together  to  a  gorgeous  height,  so  that  the  blow 
stunned  you,  and  could  never  be  forgotten.  This  was 
what  the  art  could  do,  and  all  other  pretensions  seemed 
to  sink  before  it. 

School  called  unto  school ;  one  great  name  answered  to 
another,  swelling  the  chorus  of  universal  praise.  Instead 
of  robbery  and  sacrilege,  it  was  the  crowning  and 
consecration  of  art ;  there  was  a  dream  and  a  glory,  like 
the  coming  of  the  Millennium.  These  works,  instead  of 
being  taken  from  their  respective  countries,  were  given 
to  the  world,  and  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  from 
whence  they  sprung.  The  shades  of  those  who  wrought 
these  miracles  might  here  look  down  pleased  and  sat- 
isfied to  see  the  pure  homage  paid  to  them,  not  out  of 
courtesy  or  as  a  condescension  of  greatness,  but  as  due  to 
them  of  right  as  the  "  salt  of  the  earth."  The  load  that 
killed  Correggio  here  first  fell  off,  and  Raphael  might 
smile  at  having  missed  a  Cardinal's  hat.  Art,  no  longer 
a  bondswoman,  was  seated  on  a  throne,  and  her  sons 
were  kings.  The  spirit  of  man  walked  erect,  and  found 
its  true  level  in  the  triumph  of  real  over  factitious 
claims.  Whoever  felt  the  sense  of  beauty  or  the  yearn- 
ing after  excellence  haunt  his  breast,  was  amply  avenged 
on  the  injustice  of  fortune,  and  might  boldly  answer 
those  who  asked  what  there  was  but  birth  and  title  in 
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the  world  that  was  not  base  and  sordid  —  "  Look  around! 
These  are  my  inheritance ;  this  is  the  class  to  which  I 
belong ! "  He  who  had  the  hope,  nay,  but  the  earnest 
wish  to  achieve  anything  like  the  immortal  works 
before  him,  rose  in  imagination  and  in  the  scale  of  true 
desert  above  principalities  and  powers.  All  that  it  had 
entered  into  his  mind  to  conceive,  his  thought  in  tangled 
forests,  his  vision  of  the  night,  was  here  perfected  and 
accomplished,  was  acknowledged  for  the  fair  and  good, 
honoured  with  the  epithet  of  divine,  spoke  an  intelligible 
language,  thundered  over  Europe,  and  received  the 
bended  knee  of  the  universe.  Those  masterpieces  were 
the  true  handwriting  on  the  wall,  which  told  the  great 
and  mighty  of  the  earth  that  their  empire  was  passed 
away  —  that  empire  of  arrogance  and  frivolity  which 
assumed  all  superiority  to  itself,  and  scoffed  at  every- 
thing that  could  give  a  title  to  it.  They  might  be  con- 
sidered as  naturalised  and  at  home  in  this  their  adopted 
country,  which  set  an  exclusive  value  on  what  could  con- 
tribute to  the  public  ornament  or  the  public  use,  and  had 
disallowed  all  claims  to  distinction  that  could  insult  or 
interfere  with  those  of  truth,  nature,  and  genius.  The 
Louvre  was  therefore  "  a  great  moral  lesson  ; "  a  school 
and  discipline  of  humanity!  Buonaparte  has  explained 
his  views  on  this  point  in  a  letter  publicly  addressed  to 
Oriani,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  where  he  assures 
him  that  all  men  of  genius,  all  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  republic  of  letters,  were  to  be  ac- 
counted natives  of  France,  whatever  might  be  the  actual 
place  of  their  birth.  "  Hitherto,"  he  says,  "  the  learned 
in  Italy  did  not  enjoy  the  consideration  to  which  they 
were  entitled  —  they  lived  retired  in  their  laboratories 
and  libraries,  too  happy  if  they  could  escape  the  notice, 
and  consequently  the  persecution  of  kings  and  priests. 
It  is  now  no  longer  thus  —  there  is  no  longer  religious 
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inquisition  nor  despotic  power.  Thought  is  free  in  Italy. 
I  invite  the  literary  and  scientific  persons  to  consult 
together,  and  propose  to  me  their  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  giving  new  life  and  vigour  to  the  fine  arts  and  sci- 
ences. All  who  desire  to  visit  France  will  be  received 
with  distinction  by  the  Government.  The  people  of 
France  have  more  pride  in  enrolling  among  their  citizens 
a  skilful  mathematician,  a  painter  of  reputation,  a  dis- 
tinguished man  in  any  class  of  letters,  than  in  adding  to 
their  territories  a  large  and  wealthy  city."  This  is  the 
true  spirit  of  Jacobinism ;  and  not  the  turning  the  Thuil- 
leries  into  a  potato-garden.  —  Once  more,  as  to  the 
charge  of  plunder  and  robbery,  all  the  collections  in 
Europe  answer  it,  for  they  are  composed  of  works  by 
the  same  masters.  If  these  works  were  heirlooms,  and 
sacred  to  the  soil  where  they  grew,  they  could  not  be 
removed.  What  is  subject  of  barter  and  sale  in  time  of 
peace,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  spoils  of  war.  The 
Cartoons,  the  Elgin  Marbles  answer  it.  That  these  pict- 
ures were  received  in  lieu  of  other  contributions  is  proved 
by  this,  that  £80,000  were  offered  for  the  restoration  of 
the  St.  Jerome,  and  refused.  If  the  army-agents  had 
had  their  way,  we  should  have  heard  nothing  about  the 
robbery,  because  we  ourselves  should  have  liked  to  have 
pocketed  the  same  sum.  We  who  transfer  whole  people 
and  bombard  peaceful  towns,  talk  at  our  ease  about 
rapine  and  sacrilege  committed  on  statues  and  pictures, 
because  they  offer  no  temptation  to  our  cupidity. 

The  population  of  Parma  was  40,000  souls.  Its  cita- 
del was  in  bad  repair.  The  duchies  of  Parma,  Placenza, 
and  Guastalla  belonged  to  the  Farnese  family.  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Philip  V.  brought  them  into  the  House  of  Spain. 
Don  Carlos,  his  son,  possessed  them  in  1714 ;  who  being 
afterwards  called  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  these  duchies 
passed  to  the  House  of  Austria  in  1748,  by  the  treaty  of 
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Aix-la-Chapelle :  the  Infant  Don  Philip  was  invested 
with  them,  whose  son  Ferdinand  succeeded  him  in  1762. 
He  was  Condillac's  famous  pupil,  and  died  in  1802.  He 
inhabited  the  castle  of  Colorno,  surrounded  with  monks, 
and  occupied  with  the  most  minute  and  rigid  observance 
of  religious  duties. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CAMPAIGN  IN   ITALY.  —  Continued. 

ON  the  10th  of  May  the  French  Army  marched  from 
Casar  Pusterlengo  on  Lodi,  where  Beaulieu  had  effected 
his  junction  with  Sebottendorf  s  and  Roselmini's  divisions, 
and  had  directed  Colli  and  Wukassowich  northwards  on 
Milan  and  Cassano.  Napoleon's  object  was  to  intercept 
these  last  troops,  if  possible,  before  they  could  reach  their 
destination ;  but  on  the  Lodi  road  he  met  with  a  strong 
rear-guard  of  Austrian  grenadiers,  who  made  a  most  ob- 
stinate resistance,  but  were  at  last  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  pursued  hotly  by  the  French,  who  entered  the  town 
pell-mell  with  them,  the  enemy  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
close  the  gates.  The  fugitives  rallied  on  the  other  side 
of  the  bridge,  outside  the  town,  where  Beaulieu  was 
posted  with  12,000  infantry  and  4000  cavalry,  and  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon.  Napoleon,  in 
hopes  of  still  cutting  off  the  division  (10,000  strong) 
which  was  marching  on  Cassano,  resolved  to  pass  the 
bridge  over  the  Adda  the  same  day  under  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  to  astonish  them  by  so  daring  an  operation. 
Accordingly,  after  a  few  hours'  rest  in  the  town,  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  ordered  General  Beaumont 
with  some  cavalry  to  cross  the  Adda  at  a  ford  half  a 
league  above  the  town,  and  to  open  a  fire  on  the  enemy's 
right.  At  the  same  time  he  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bridge  and  near  it,  all  the  disposable  artillery  of  the 
army,  to  answer  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns,  which  were 
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ranged  on  the  other  side.  In  the  thickest  of  the  cannon- 
ade, he  himself  stepped  forward  to  point  two  of  the  guns 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  approach  in  order  to  undermine  or  blow  up  the  bridge. 
He  had  drawn  up  the  grenadiers  in  close  column  behind 
the  rampart  of  the  town,  on  the  edge  of  the  Adda,  where 
they  were  in  fact  nearer  the  enemy's  guns  than  the  line 
of  the  Austrian  infantry  itself,  the  latter  having  withdrawn 
behind  a  rising  ground  at  some  distance  to  shelter  itself 
from  the  balls  of  the  French  batteries.  As  soon  as  Buona- 
parte perceived  the  fire  of  the  Austrian  artillery  slacken, 
and  that  General  Beaumont  had  made  good  his  landing 
on  the  other  side,  he  ordered  the  charge  to  sound ;  and  the 
head  of  the  column  of  grenadiers,  by  a  sudden  wheel  to 
the  left,  reached  the  bridge,  which  it  crossed  at  a  running 
pace  in  a  few  seconds,  and  instantly  seized  the  enemy's 
cannon.  The  column  had  been  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger  at  the  moment  of  wheeling  to  the  left  to  reach 
the  bridge.  From  the  tremendous  fire  they  had  to  en- 
counter, there  was  for  an  instant  some  hesitation,  but 
Lannes,  Berthier,  and  D'Allemagne  heading  the  column, 
hurried  them  on,  so  that  they  soon  reached  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bridge  without  any  sensible  loss,  fell  upon  the 
Austrian  line  before  they  had  time  to  rally,  broke  it,  and 
forced  them  to  retreat  on  Crema  in  the  greatest  disorder, 
with  the  loss  of  their  artillery,  several  stand  of  colours, 
and  2500  prisoners.  This  operation,  conducted  in  such 
dangerous  circumstances  with  so  much  boldness  and  pres- 
ence of  mind,  has  always  been  referred  to  as  one  of 
Buonaparte's  most  brilliant  exploits.  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  in  compliment  to  the  personal  bravery  he  had 
shown,  that  the  soldiers  gave  him  the  title  of  the  Little 
Corporal.  The  French  did  not  lose  above  200  men.1 

1  This  account  has  been  criticised  as  inconsistent  with  his  own  expres- 
sion in  the  original  bulletin,  where  he  speaks  of  the  "  terrible  passage  of 
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Colli  and  Wukassowich  had  however  crossed  the  Adda 
at  Cassano,  and  made  their  escape  by  the  Brescia  road, 
which  determined  the  French  to  march  on  Pizzighettone, 
and  secure  that  fortress  before  it  could  be  repaired  or 
victualled.  Napoleon  in  his  nightly  rounds  here  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  prisoners,  in  which  was  an  old  garrulous 
Hungarian  officer,  whom  he  asked  how  matters  went  with 
them  ?  The  old  captain  could  not  deny  but  that  they 
went  on  badly  enough :  "  but,"  added  he,  "  there  is  no 
understanding  it  at  all;  we  have  to  do  with  a  young 
general,  who  is  this  moment  before  us,  the  next  be- 
hind us,  then  again  on  our  flanks;  one  does  not  know 
where  to  place  one's-self.  This  manner  of  making  war 
is  insufferable,  and  against  all  rule  and  custom." 

No  French  troops  had  yet  entered  Milan,  although 
that  capital  was  several  days'  march  in  the  rear  of  the 
army,  which  had  posts  at  Cremona.  But  the  Austrian 
authorities,  with  the  Archduke  and  Duchess,  had  aban- 
doned it.  The  municipality  and  the  States  of  Lombardy 
sent  a  deputation,  with  Melzi  at  its  head,  to  make  a  pro- 
test of  their  submission  and  to  implore  the  clemency  of 
the  victor.  It  was  in  memory  of  this  mission  that  the 
King  of  Italy  afterwards  created  the  duchy  of  Lodi  in 
favour  of  Melzi.  On  the  15th  of  May  Buonaparte  made 
his  entrance  into  Milan  under  a  triumphal  arch,  amidst 
an  immense  population  and  the  numerous  National  Guard 
of  the  city,  clothed  in  the  three  colours,  green,  red,  and 

the  bridge  of  Lodi."  But  there  is  no  inconsistency,  for  he  speaks  in  the 
same  place  of  the  smallness  of  their  loss.  "Ifwe  have  lost  few  men,"  he 
says,  "  we  owe  it  to  the  promptitude  of  the  execution,  and  to  the  sudden 
effect  produced  on  the  enemy  by  the  mass  and  formidable  fire  of  this 
intrepid  column."  Some  one  having  read  at  St.  Helena  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Lodi,  in  which  it  was  said  Buonaparte  displayed  great  courage 
in  crossing  the  bridge,  and  that  Lannes  passed  it  after  him  — "  Before 
me  ! "  cried  Buonaparte,  with  much  warmth ;  "  Lannes  passed  first,  and 
I  only  followed  him.  It  is  necessary  to  correct  that  on  the  spot ! "  And 
the  correction  was  accordingly  made  in  the  margin  of  the  book. 

VOL.   II.  —  4 
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white.  At  the  head  of  the  corps  was  the  Duke  of 
Serbelloni,  whom  the  members  had  chosen  for  their 
commander.  Augereau  retrograded  to  occupy  Pa  via  \ 
Serrurier  occupied  Lodi  and  Cremona ;  and  Laharpe's 
division  Como,  Cassano,  Lucca,  and  Pizzighettone,  which 
last  place  was  armed  and  victualled.  Napoleon  addressed 
the  following  order  of  the  day  to  his  men :  '•  Soldiers,  yon 
have  rushed  like  a  torrent  from  the  top  of  the  Apennines ; 
you  have  overthrown  and  scattered  all  that  opposed  your 
march.  Piedmont,  delivered  from  Austrian  tyranny,  in- 
dulges her  natural  sentiments  of  peace  and  friendship 
towards  France.  Milan  is  yours,  and  the  Eepublican 
flag  waves  throughout  Lombardy.  The  Dukes  of  Parma 
and  Modena  owe  their  political  existence  to  your  gener- 
osity alone.  The  army  which  so  proudly  threatened  you 
can  find  no  barrier  to  protect  it  against  your  courage: 
neither  the  Po,  the  Ticino,  nor  the  Adda  could  stop  you 
for  a  single  day.  These  vaunted  bulwarks  of  Italy  op- 
posed you  in  vain ;  you  passed  them  as  rapidly  as  the 
Apennines.  These  great  successes  have  filled  the  heart 
of  your  country  with  joy;  your  Eepresentatives  have 
ordered  a  festival  to  commemorate  your  victories,  which 
has  been  held  in  every  district  of  the  Eepublic.  There 
your  fathers,  your  mothers,  your  wives,  sisters,  and  mis- 
tresses rejoiced  in  your  good  fortune,  and  proudly  boasted 
of  belonging  to  you.  Yes,  Soldiers,  you  have  done  much 
—.but  remains  there  nothing  more  to  do  ?  Shall  it  be 
said  of  us  that  we  knew  how  to  conquer,  but  not  how 
to  make  use  of  victory?  Shall  posterity  reproach  us. 
with  having  found  Capua  in  Lombardy  ?  But  I  see  you 
already  hasten  to  arms.  An  effeminate  repose  is  tedi- 
ous to  you :  the  days  which  are  lost  to  glory  are  lost  to 
your  happiness.  Well  then,  let  us  set  forth  !  We  have 
still  forced  marches  to  make,  enemies  to  subdue,  laurels 
to  gather,  injuries  to  revenge.  Let  those  who  hava 
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sharpened  the  daggers  of  civil  war  in  France,  who  have* 
basely  murdered  our  ministers  and  burnt  our  ships  at- 
Toulon,  tremble!  The  hour  of  vengeance  has  struck; 
but  let  the  people  of  all  countries  be  free  from  appre- 
hension; we  are  the  friends  of  the  people  everywhere, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  descendants  of  Brutus  and 
Scipio,  and  those  great  men  whom  we  have  taken  for  our 
models.  To  restore  the  Capitol,  to  replace  the  statues 
of  the  heroes  who  rendered  it  illustrious,  to  rouse  the 
Roman  people,  stupefied  by  several  ages  of  slavery  —  such 
will  be  the  fruit  of  our  victories ;  they  will  form  an  era 
for  posterity ;  you  will  have  the  immortal  glory  of  chang- 
ing the  face  of  the  finest  part  of  Europe.  The  French 
people,  free  and  respected  by  the  whole  world,  will  give 
to  Europe  a  glorious  peace,  which  will  indemnify  them 
for  the  sacrifices  of  every  kind  which  for  the  last  six  years 
they  have  been  making.  You  will  then  return  to  your 
homes,  and  your  countrymen  will  say  as  they  point  you 
out,  He  belonged  to  the  Army  of  Italy  !  " 

The  army  rested  six  days  at  Milan,  improving  its  con- 
dition and  completing  its  trains  of  artillery.  Piedmont 
and  the  Parmesan  had  afforded  great  resources ;  but 
those  found  in  Lombardy  were  even  more  considerable, 
and  furnished  the  means  of  discharging  the  arrears  of 
pay,  supplying  the  wants  of  the  troops,  and  establishing 
regularity  in  the  different  branches  of  the  service.  The 
whole  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  extending  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Apennines  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Adriatic,  is  one  entire  garden,  in  which  there  is  scarcely 
so  much  as  an  acre  of  ground  either  waste  or  not  culti- 
vated, planted,  and  watered  in  the  highest  degree.  On 
the  approach  of  the  French,  the  Duke  of  Modena,  Reggio, 
and  Mirandola  sent  his  natural  brother,  the  Commander 
of  Este,  to  conclude  an  armistice ;  he  paid  ten  millions  of 
francs,  gave  horses  and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  and  a  cer- 
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tain  number  of  works  of  art.  He  was  a  covetous  old 
man,  and  fled  to  Venice  to  preserve  his  treasure,  where 
he  died  in  1798.  He  was  the  last  of  the  House  of  Este, 
so  famous  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  celebrated  with  such 
pomp  and  elegance  by  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  His  daughter, 
the  Princess  Beatrice,  was  the  mother  of  the  Empress  of 
Austria,  who  died  in  1816. 

Milan  was  founded  by  the  Gauls  of  Autun  580  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Its  population,  latterly,  amounted  to  120,000 
souls ;  it  had  ten  gates,  one  hundred  and  forty  convents 
of  men  and  women,  and  a  hundred  confraternities.  An 
hospital,  the  Ambrosian  library,  and  a  great  number  of 
fine  palaces  and  beautiful  walks  adorn  this  city.  The 
cathedral  is  the  most  admired  in  Italy,  after  St.  Peter's ; 
it  is  Gothic,  faced  with  white  marble,  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  costly  workmanship,  was  begun  by  Galeazzo  in 
1300,  and  finished  by  Napoleon  in  1810.  Under  the 
Eoman  Empire,  Milan  was  the  capital  of  Cisalpine  Gaul ; 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  strong-hold  of  the 
Guelphs,  as  Pavia  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Ghibelline 
faction.  In  the  beginning  of  the  French  Eevolution,  it 
found  strong  partisans  here,  and  excited  the  warmest 
enthusiasm,  as  in  most  of  the  other  capitals  of  Europe ; 
but  the  scenes  acted  during  the  reign  of  terror  had 
thrown  a  damp  on  this  feeling.  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment was  however  far  from  being  popular,  and  was 
accused  of  conniving  at  all  sorts  of  exactions  and  depre- 
dations. The  citadel  was  in  a  good  state  of  defence ; 
Beaulieu  had  left  2500  men  in  it.  General  Despinois 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  Milan  and  the 
blockade  of  the  citadel.  Not  long  after,  the  revolt  of 
Pavia  broke  out.  The  peasants  of  that  province  had 
risen  to  the  number  of  several  thousand,  and  surprised 
the  citadel  of  the  town,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Buonaparte  sent  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  to 
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appease  them,  whose  remonstrances  had  no  effect.  The 
insurgents  of  Pavia,  who  were  to  have  been  seconded  by 
the  garrison  of  Milan,  pushed  a  vanguard  of  800  men  as 
far  as  Binasco,  where  they  were  met  by  Lanues,  who  re- 
pulsed them,  took  the  village,  pillaged  and  set  fire  to  it. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  conflagration,  which  was  visible 
from  the  walls  of  Pavia,  would  over-awe  that  city.  But 
this  was  not  the  case.  Napoleon  made  haste  there  with 
1500  men  and  six  field-pieces.  These  hardly  seemed 
enough  to  storm  a  city  containing  30,000  souls  in  a  state 
of  insurrection  :  but  the  circumstances  were  critical ;  the 
tocsin  was  sounding  throughout  the  adjacent  country; 
the  least  check  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  French, 
and  Napoleon  risked  the  attack.  The  field-pieces  dis- 
lodged the  peasants  from  the  ramparts,  where  they  did 
all  they  could  to  annoy  the  troops ;  and  the  soldiers  with 
their  axes  then  broke  down  the  gates.  They  entered  the 
town  and  stationed  themselves  in  the  houses  at  the  tops 
of  the  streets.  The  peasantry  got  alarmed,  fled  the  city, 
and  gained  the  fields,  where  the  cavalry  pursued  them 
and  put  a  great  number  to  the  sword.  The  300  French 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  citadel  liberated 
themselves,  and  made  their  appearance  without  arms  and 
in  a  bad  plight.  The  General's  first  impulse  was  to  have 
the  garrison  decimated  :  "  Cowards,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
intrusted  you  with  a  post  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
army,  and  you  have  abandoned  it  to  a  mob  of  wretched 
peasants,  without  offering  the  least  resistance."  The 
captain  attempted  to  justify  himself  by  an  order  from 
General  Haquin,  whom  the  insurgents  had  stopped  while 
changing  horses  on  his  way  from  Paris,  and,  presenting  a 
pistol  to  his  breast,  threatened  to  shoot  him  unless  he 
caused  the  citadel  to  surrender.  His  conduct  did  not 
excuse  the  commander  of  the  fort,  who  was  not  under 
his  orders ;  and  even  if  he  had  been,  should  have  ceased 
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to  obey  the  moment  the  other  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
was  delivered  over  to  a  council  of  war  and  shot.  The 
confusion  in  the  city  was  extreme  ;  but  the  pillage,  which 
was  afterwards  much  exaggerated,  was  confined  chiefly  to 
the  goldsmiths'  shops.  The  suppression  of  this  revolt 
was  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  Hostages 
were  also  taken  from  the  principal  families  of  Loinbardy, 
who  were  recommended  to  visit  France,  and  came  back 
with  a  favourable  impr%ssion.  The  insurrection  was 
immediately  owing  to  an  extraordinary  contribution  of  a 
million  sterling,  which  had  been  just  laid  on,  and  to 
some  individual  instances  of  oppression.  If  France  could 
have  maintained  her  own  armies,  it  would  have  been  no 
difficult  task  to  have  made  friends  of  the  Italians ;  but 
they  did  not  understand  taking  their  money  from  them 
and  giving  them  liberty  in  exchange.  It  was  wonderful 
how  Napoleon  managed  so  well  as  he  did,  placed  in  such 
circumstances. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  Army  continued  its 
march  on  the  Oglio  under  the  command  of  Berthier  who 
had  succeeded  Laharpe  :  the  General-in-Chief  rejoined  it 
at  Soncino,  and  on  the  28th  marched  with  it  into  Brescia, 
one  of  the  largest  towns  of  the  Venetian  Terra  Firma ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  discontented  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Venetian  nobles.  It  had  submitted  to  the 
Republic  of  Venice  in  1426.  Its  inhabitants  amount  to 
50,000  ;  those  of  the  whole  province  to  500,000,  some 
living  in  the  mountains,  others  cultivating  rich  plains. 
The  following  proclamation  was  posted :  "  It  is  to  deliver 
the  finest  country  in  Europe  from  the  iron  yoke  of  the 
proud  House  of  Austria,  that  the  French  army  has  braved 
the  most  formidable  obstacles.  Victory,  siding  with  jus- 
tice, has  crowned  its  efforts  with  success ;  the  wreck  of  the 
enemy's  army  has  retreated  behind  the  Mincio.  In  order 
to  pursue  them,  the  French  Army  enters  the  territory  of 
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the  Republic  of  Venice ;  but  it  will  not  forget  that  the 
two  Republics  are  united  by  ancient  friendship.  Religion, 
government,  and  customs  shall  be  respected.  Let  the  peo- 
ple be  free  from  apprehension,  the  severest  discipline  will 
be  kept  up ;  whatever  the  army  is  supplied  with  shall  be 
punctually  paid  for  in  money.  The  General-in-Chief  in- 
vites the  officers  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  the  magis- 
trates, and  priests  to  make  known  his  sentiments  to  the 
people,  in  order  that  the  friendship  which  has  so  long 
subsisted  between  the  two  nations  may  be  cemented  by 
confidence.  Faithful  in  the  path  of  honour  as  in  that  of 
victory,  the  French  soldier  is  terrible  only  to  the  enemies 
of  his  liberty  and  his  Government." 

The  Senate  sent  Proveditores  to  meet  the  army  and 
make  protestations  of  its  neutrality.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Senate  should  supply  all  ordinary  provisions  to  be 
afterwards  paid  for.  Beaulieu  had  received  strong  rein- 
forcements on  the  Mincio,  which  river  runs  from  the  Lake 
of  Garda  into  the  Po  by  Mantua.  Disregarding  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Venetians,  he  had  forced  the  gates  of 
the  fortress  of  Peschiera  on  the  lake,  and  made  that  place 
the  support  of  his  right,  which  was  commanded  by  Gene- 
ral Liptay;  his  centre  was  at  Valeggio  and  Borghetto 
with  Pittony's  division  ;  Sebottendorf  and  Colli  were  at 
Pozzuolo  and  Goito ;  the  reserve  under  Melas,  15,000 
strong,  was  encamped  at  Villa-Franca,  in  the  rear  or 
between  the  Mincio  and  the  Adige.  On  the  29th  of  May, 
the  French  army  was  posted  at  Dezenzano,  Montechiaro, 
and  Castiglione,  leaving  Mantua  to  its  right.  On  the  30th 
at  day-break,  it  marched  on  Borghetto,  after  having  led 
the  enemy  to  suppose  it  would  pass  the  Mincio  at  Pes- 
chiera and  drawn  his  reserve  to  that  place.  Near  Bor- 
ghetto, the  French  vanguard  fell  in  with  3000  Austrian 
and  Neapolitan  cavalry  in  the  plain  :  they  were  attacked 
by  General  Murat,  who  obtained  an  important  success  in 
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this  action,  together  with  a  number  of  cannon  and  pris- 
oners, among  whom  was  the  Prince  of  Cuto,  who  com- 
manded the  Neapolitan  cavalry.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  the  French  cavalry  had  measured  its  strength  to 
advantage  With  the  Austrian,  and  from  that  time  forward 
it  emulated  the  infantry.  Colonel  Gardane  at  the  head 
of  the  Grenadiers  charged  into  Borghetto ;  the  enemy 
burnt  the  bridge,  which  could  not  be  restored  under  the 
fire  from  the  neighbouring  heights  of  Valeggio.  Gardane 
threw  himself  into  the  river :  the  Austrians  were  struck 
with  the  recollection  of  the  terrible  column  of  Lodi  and 
beat  a  retreat :  Valeggio  was  carried.  The  bridge  was 
reconstructed  by  noon,  and  the  French  army  passed  the 
Mincio ;  Augereau  advancing  up  the  left  bank  on  Peschiera, 
and  Serrurier  pursuing  the  Austrian  troops  who  were 
retiring  on  Villa-Franca.  The  General-in-Chief  accom- 
panied this  division  as  long  as  the  enemy  was  in  sight ; 
but  as  they  avoided  an  engagement,  he  returned  back  to 
Valeggio,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner 
through  an  accident.  Massena's  division,  appointed  to 
guard  Valeggio,  was  preparing  dinner  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  not  having  yet  passed  the  bridge.  Sebottendorf 's 
division,  having  heard  the  cannonade  at  Valeggio,  had 
begun  its  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  their 
scouts  having  approached  quite  near  without  meeting  any 
one,  they  entered  the  town  and  had  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  lodgings  where  the  General-in-Chief  was :  his  picket 
guard  had  barely  time  to  shut  the  carriage  gateway  and 
cry  To  arms,  which  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  mount- 
ing his  horse  and  escaping  through  the  gardens  behind 
the  house.  Massena's  soldiers,  hearing  the  alarm,  over- 
turned their  soup-kettles  and  passed  the  bridge.  The 
sound  of  the  drums  put  the  Austrian  hussars  to  flight. 

The  danger  which  Napoleon  had  incurred   convinced 
him  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  guard  of  picked  men 
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trained  to  the  service  and  especially  charged  to  watch 
over  his  personal  safety.  He  formed  a  corps  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Guides :  Major  Bessieres  had  the  charge 
of  it.  This  corps  thenceforth  wore  the  uniform  which 
was  afterwards  worn  by  the  Chasseurs  of  the  Guard,  of 
which  it  was  the  germ.  It  was  composed  of  picked  men 
who  had  been  in  the  army  ten  years  at  least,  and  had 
rendered  eminent  services  in  the  field.  Thirty  or  forty  of 
these  resolute  fellows,  opportunely  set  on,  often  produced 
the  most  unexpected  results.  The  Guides  had  the  same 
effect  in  a  battle  as  the  squadrons  on  duty  afterwards  had 
under  the  Emperor :  both  were  under  his  immediate  eye, 
and  he  ordered  them  on  at  critical  junctures.  Bessieres, 
who  was  a  native  of  Languedoc,  and  had  served  originally 
in  the  Army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  possessed  a  cool 
species  of  bravery,  calm  and  undisturbed  amidst  the  ene- 
my's fire ;  his  sight  was  quick,  and  he  was  much  accus- 
tomed to  cavalry  movements.  He  and  Murat  were  the 
best  cavalry- officers  in  the  army,  but  of  very  opposite 
qualities.  Murat  was  a  good  vanguard  officer,  adventurous, 
impetuous;  Bessieres  was  better  adapted  for  a  reserve, 
being  full  of  vigour,  but  prudent  and  circumspect.  From 
the  period  of  the  enrolment  of  the  Guides,  he  was  exclu- 
sively intrusted  with  the  duty  of  guarding  the  General- 
in-Chief  and  the  head-quarters.  He  was  afterwards  Duke 
of  Istria  and  a  Marshal  of  the  Empire. 

In  order  to  cover  Italy  and  the  siege  of  Mantua  (which 
was  Napoleon's  present  object),  it  was  necessary  to  occupy 
the  line  of  the  Adige,  and  to  gain  possession  of  the  bridges 
of  Verona  and  Legnago  over  it.  The  Adige  runs  only  a 
short  distance  between  the  Lake  of  Garda,  the  mountains, 
and  the  sea  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Italy ;  and  conse- 
quently limited  the  approach  of  the  Austrian  Army  to  a 
narrow  interval  and  a  few  difficult  points.  All  the  insin- 
uations of  the  Proveditore  Foscarelli  against  marching  on 
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Verona  were  therefore  of  no  avail.  On  the  3d  of  June, 
Massena  took  possession  of  that  fine  city,  which  contains 
not  less  than  60,000  inhabitants ;  its  walls  extend  to 
both  sides  of  the  river.  The  great  object  of  the  march  of 
the  French  was  thus  attained :  the  tri-coloured  flag  waved 
on  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol.  It  was  now  time  to  force 
Mantua  and  tear  that  shield  from  Austria.  Hopes  were 
entertained  in  the  French  camp  of  accomplishing  this 
event  before  the  arrival  of  the  new  Austrian  army ;  but 
what  battles,  what  obstacles,  what  dangers  were  to  be 
encountered  first !  Mantua  is  situated  between  three 
lakes  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mincio,  which  runs 
from  the  Lake  of  Garda  by  this  city  to  discharge  itself 
into  the  Po  near  Governolo.  It  is  accessible  by  five 
dikes  or  causeways,  of  which  that  of  La  Favorite  or 
Eoverbella  is  the  only  one  defended  by  a  citadel ;  the  rest 
are  without  any  defence,  so  that  a  handful  of  men  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  each  of  these  causeways  could  blockade 
the  garrison.  Since  then,  indeed,  in  the  time  of  the  King- 
dom of  Italy,  there  being  an  intention  to  complete  this 
grand  fortress,  it  was  a  preliminary  step  to  occupy  all  the 
outlets  of  the  dikes  with  fortifications.  Thus,  after 
forcing  the  heads  of  the  four  dikes]  and  taking  the  faux- 
bourg  of  St.  Georges  (which  happened  on  the  4th  of  June, 
under  the  direction  of  the  General-in-Chief,  who  was  near 
entering  the  city  at  the  same  time),  Serrurier,  who  was 
left  in  command  with  an  army  of  8000  soldiers,  actually 
blockaded  a  garrison  containing  14,000  effective  troops.  A 
dozen  gun-boats,  manned  with  French  seamen,  cruised  on 
the  lakes.  It  was  just  at  this  period  that  the  King  of 
Naples  sent  to  propose  an  armistice,  by  which  2500  horse 
would  be  withdrawn  from  the  Austrian  force.  He  could 
also  send  60,000  troops  into  the  field,  which,  in  the 
approaching  contest,  must  have  made  an  important  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  the  enemy.  Beaulieu,  after  all  these  dis- 
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asters,  fell  into  disgrace  with  his  court ;  he  was  recalled, 
and  Meias  took  the  command  in  his  stead,  till  Marshal 
Wurmser  could  arrive  from  the  Army  of  the  Upper  Khine. 
The  Directory,  on  the  other  hand,  intoxicated  with  such 
repeated  and  unexpected  success,  wanted  to  ruin  every- 
thing by  sending  Napoleon  on  with  half  the  army  to 
revolutionise  Borne  and  Naples,  and  leaving  the  command 
of  the  remainder  to  Kellermann.  Buonaparte,  foreseeing 
the  utter  destruction  that  must  follow  on  the  execution  of 
this  scheme,  indignantly  resigned :  the  Directory  became 
sensible  of  their  error,  and  from  that  time  meddled  no 
farther  with  the  Army  of  Italy  than  to  approve  of  all  that 
Napoleon  did  or  suggested. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  citadel  of  Milan  held  out  longer 
than  was  expected  or  convenient,  as  the  cannon  were 
wanted  for  the  siege  of  Mantua :  Gerola,  the  Austrian  min- 
ister at  Genoa,  excited  the  Imperial  Fiefs  to  insurrection, 
and  organised  companies  of  disbanded  soldiers  and  free- 
booters to  intercept  the  reinforcements  of  the  French 
Army ;  the  Court  of  Rome  was  preparing  for  war ;  and  a 
number  of  English  troops  were  collected  in  Corsica,  ready 
to  embark  for  Leghorn.  Marshal  Wurmser,  who  had 
quitted  the  Rhine  with  30,000  choice  troops,  was  marching 
on  Italy,  where,  however,  he  could  not  arrive  before  the 
middle  of  July.  It  was  now  the  beginning  of  June. 
There  was  therefore  an  interval  of  thirty  or  forty  days, 
during  which  the  necessary  detachments  might  be  spared 
to  correct  the  partial  grievances  complained  of,  so  as  to 
return  to  the  Adige  by  the  middle  of  July.  Napoleon 
then  repaired  to  Milan,  where  he  saw  the  trenches  opened 
before  the  citadel ;  proceeded  thence  to  Tortona,  and  di- 
rected a  column  of  1200  men,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Lannes,  to  march  into  the  Imperial  Fiefs.  Lannes  entered 
Arquata  after  an  obstinate  resistance ;  shot  the  banditti 
who  had  slaughtered  150  French,  and  demolished  the 
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ch&teau  of  the  Marquis  de  Spinola,  the  principal  instigator 
of  these  disturbances.  At  the  same  time,  Murat  pro- 
ceeded to  Genoa,  and  being  introduced  into  the  Senate  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Kepublic  Faypoult,  demanded  and  ob- 
tained the  dismission  of  the  Governor  of  Novi,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Austrian  agents,  of  the  ambassador  Gerola, 
and  the  establishment  of  columns  of  Genoese  troops  at  the 
different  halting-places  to  escort  the  French  convoys  and 
to  keep  the  communication  open.  General  Augereau 
passed  the  Po  on  the  14th  of  June  at  Borgo-Forte,  reached 
Bologna  and  Ferrara  in  four  inarches,  and  took  possession 
of  these  two  legations,  which  belong  to  the  Pope.  General 
Vaubois  collected  a  brigade  of  4000  men  and  700  horse 
at  Modena.  Napoleon  left  Tortona,  passed  through  Pla- 
cenza,  Parma,  and  Eeggio,  and  on  the  19th  arrived  at 
Modena.  His  presence  produced  an  electrical  effect  on 
the  people,  who  called  loudly  for  liberty.  He  did  all  he 
could  to  allay  the  ferment  and  to  insure  obedience  to  the 
Regency.  The  old  Duke  had  already  fled  with  his  treasures 
to  Venice.  The  road  from  Modena  to  Bologna  runs  along 
under  the  glacis  of  Fort  Urbino,  belonging  to  the  Pope :  it 
was  armed,  victualled,  and  defended  by  a  strong  garrison. 
Augereau's  division  had  passed  by  it  the  preceding  day 
without  stopping  to  summon  it.  Colonel  Vignoles  ad- 
vanced against  it  with  200  Guides,  and  made  the  garrison 
surrender  as  prisoners  of  war.  This  fort  was  lined  with 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  half  of  which  were  forwarded  to 
Borgo-Forte.  In  the  citadel  of  Ferrara  a  hundred  and 
twelve  guns  had  been  taken,  forty  of  which  were  also 
sent  to  Borgo-Forte. 

At  Bologna,  Augereau's  division  found  a  cardinal  at 
the  head  of  400  men,  whom  he  took  prisoners.  The 
Cardinal  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Rome  on  his  parole; 
behaving  very  ill,  and  being  desired  to  return,  he  sent 
a  very  specious  answer  that  he  was  released  from  his 
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parole  by  a  brief  from  his  Holiness,  which  caused  a  good 
deal  of  laughing  in  the  army.  Bologna  is  surnamed  the 
Learned.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and 
contains  50,000  or  60,000  inhabitants.  Its  noble  streets 
are  adorned  with  porticoes  formed  into  arcades  for  the 
convenience  of  foot-passengers :  its  Academy  is  the  most 
renowned  in  Italy.  The  people  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  Papal  government,  and  complained  of  being  subjected 
to  a  set  of  priests,  men  devoted  to  celibacy,  and  who  sac- 
rificed everything  to  the  interests  of  their  order.  The 
entrance  of  the  army  was  a  triumph.  Caprara,  Mares- 
calchi,  and  Aldini  did  the  honours  to  the  victor,  and 
brought  their  Golden  Book  to  show  him  the  names  of 
his  ancestors  inscribed  among  the  list  of  their  senators. 
There  were  three  or  four  hundred  Spanish  Jesuits  at 
Bologna  at  this  period ;  they  were  much  alarmed,  but  no 
disrespect  was  shown  them.  In  the  course  of  the  few 
days  that  Napoleon  remained  here,  the  appearance  of  the 
city  was  entirely  changed.  All  but  the  priests  assumed 
the  military  dress  and  sword ;  and  even  a  great  number 
of  ecclesiastics  were  drawn  in  by  the  spirit  that  animated 
the  people.  The  French  General  showed  himself  con- 
stantly in  public,  and  went  to  the  theatre  every  night, 
escorted  only  by  the  Bolognese.  The  Vatican  now  felt 
alarm,  and  the  Spanish  Minister,  Azara,  was  despatched 
with  full  powers  to  grant  an  armistice  till  peace  could  be 
concluded,  according  to  which  Bologna  and  Ferrara  were 
to  remain  in  possession  of  the  French,  who  were  to  gar- 
rison Ancona ;  and  the  Pope  was  to  pay  the  value  of 
twenty-one  millions  in  money,  horses,  and  provisions, 
and  to  give  up  one  hundred  works  of  art  for  the  Museum 
at  Paris.  The  philosophers  and  enemies  of  the  Holy  See 
were  by  no  means  pleased  with  this  suspension  of  hostil- 
ities ;  and  the  people  of  Bologna,  more  particularly,  were 
apprehensive  of  returning  under  the  Papal  jurisdiction. 
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Having  made  this  arrangement,  which  secured  the  flanks 
of  the  army  from  molestation,  and  tended  to  conciliate 
the  minds  of  the  faithful,  Napoleon  passed  the  Apen- 
nines, and  on  the  26th  of  June  joined  Vaubois's  division 
at  Pistoia.  He  was  here  waited  on  by  Manfredini,  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  was  as- 
sured of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  French,  and  that 
they  only  wished  to  pass  on  to  Siena.  On  the  30th, 
Murat,  who  led  the  vanguard,  turned  short  from  Firen- 
zuola  on  Leghorn,  hoping  to  surprise  a  hundred  English 
ships  which  were  laden  in  the  port ;  but  they  received 
timely  notice  and  set  sail  for  Corsica.  The  English  were 
driven  from  Corsica  in  the  month  of  October  following,  as 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  Viceroy,  had  not  sufficient  strength 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  insurgents  and  refugees  who 
flocked  over  under  Gentili.  The  English  merchandise 
seized  at  Leghorn  brought  twelve  millions  of  francs  into 
the  army-chest.  Vaubois  was  left  here  with  a  garrison 
of  2000  men  ;  the  rest  returned  to  the  Adige.  Napoleon 
crossed  over  from  Leghorn  to  Florence  on  an  invitation 
from  the  Grand  Duke.  He  was  without  any  escort,  was 
much  pleased  with  his  reception  by  the  Grand  Duke,  and 
visited  every  object  of  interest  or  curiosity  in  this  ancient 
and  renowned  capital.  While  at  dinner  with  the  Grand 
Duke,  Napoleon  received  the  news  of  the  taking  of  the 
citadel  of  Milan,  which  had  capitulated  on  the  29th. 
Manfredini,  his  Prime  Minister,  had  been  preceptor  to- 
this  Prince,  as  well  as  to  the  Archduke  Charles  ;  he  was 
an  enlightened  and  liberal  man,  attached  to  the  philo- 
sophical principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  though  he 
blamed  its  excesses,  and  a  zealous  friend  to  the  independ- 
ence of  Italy.  On  his  arrival  at  Bologna,  Napoleon  found 
that  Lugo  had  revolted.  The  Bishop  of  Imola,  after- 
wards Pius  VII.,  in  whose  diocese  the  insurrection  had 
broken  out,  published  a  mandate  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
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peasants,  who  had  committed  several  excesses,  and  sub- 
mitted only  to  force.  It  was  on  his  journey  across  the 
country  to  Pistoia  that  Buonaparte  stopped  with  his 
military  staff  at  San  Miniato,  at  the  house  of  his  uncle, 
an  old  canon,  who  amused  them  by  insisting  on  the 
canonisation  of  one  Father  Bonaventura  Buonaparte,  a 
Capuchin  friar  and  a  member  of  the  family,  who  had 
worked  miracles  a  century  before.  Pope  Pius  VII.,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  was  solicitous  to  add  this 
saint  to  the  Calendar. 

On  Napoleon's  return  to  Mantua,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  surprise  the  place,  but  failed.  Colonel  Andreossy  col- 
lected a  number  of  boats  on  the  lake,  in  which  a  hundred 
grenadiers  were  embarked :  they  were  to  land  at  two  in 
the  morning  under  the  battery  and  bastion  of  the  palace ; 
to  seize  the  postern-gate  and  let  down  the  drawbridges  of 
the  causeway  of  St.  Georges,  by  which  the  army  were  to 
enter  the  city.  But  the  Po  having  fallen  considerably, 
and  the  waters  of  the  lake  having  run  off  with  great  ra- 
pidity, there  was  not  sufficient  water  for  the  boats,  which 
were  obliged  to  get  among  the  reeds  to  avoid  being  per- 
ceived from  the  walls  ;  they  grounded  there  during  the 
night,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  off.  The  next 
night  the  waters  abated  still  more,  and  the  attempt  was 
altogether  abandoned.  On  the  18th  of  July,  all  the  natu- 
ral obstacles  to  the  approach  of  the  fortress  were  removed : 
on  the  22d,  General  Chasseloup  (of  the  engineers)  opened 
the  trenches  round  the  town,  and  the  siege  became  an 
ordinary  one.  Napoleon's  mind  being  made  easy  on  the 
subject,  and  an  understanding  being  established  with  the 
Count  de  St.  Marsan,  the  King  of  Sardinia's  agent  at 
Milan,  an  intelligent  and  able  man,  he  prepared  to  meet 
the  storm  that  was  ready  to  burst  over  the  Tyrol. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   TAKING  OF  MANTUA. 

MASTERLY  as  were  the  manoeuvres  in  the  former  battles 
of  this  campaign,  those  which  followed  were  no  less  so. 
The  comprehension  of  the  whole,  the  attention  to  the 
details,  the  previous  calculations,  the  sudden  expedients, 
the  clearness  of  head  and  boldness  of  hand  were  alike  con- 
spicuous and  admirable.  Buonaparte,  instead  of  being 
discouraged  by  partial  reverses  or  straitened  resources, 
turned  the  former  to  advantage,  and  made  up  by  unabated 
and  indefatigable  activity  for  the  narrowness  of  his  means. 
Instead  of  reposing  on  immediate  success,  he  made  one 
victory  serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  another.  It  is  the 
fault  of  most  generals  that  after  a  great  battle  gained, 
they  are  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  as  if  confounded  by  their 
own  good  luck,  and  unwilling  to  push  their  advantage  to 
the  utmost.  They  make  a  sort  of  truce  with  fortune,  and 
indulge  in  a  holiday  of  self-congratulation  and  triumphant 
retrospect  to  the  escape  they  have  had,  before  they  trust 
the  slippery  Goddess  again.  Buonaparte  had  none  of 
this  timidity  or  doubt  of  her  plenary  and  unbounded 
favours.  He  thought  nothing  done  while  anything  re- 
mained to  do,  and  redoubled  his  blows  (never  thinking 
any  attempt  or  any  success  too  great)  till  he  had  fairly 
laid  his  adversary  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  disabled  him 
from  farther  resistance.  He  did  not  interpose  either 
through  indolence  or  irresolution  a  single  moment's  delay, 
or  the  scruple  of  a  doubt  between  the  first  prospect  of 
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victory  and  its  final  completion.  The  real  clew  to  his 
brilliant  ascendancy  over  others,  and  almost  over  fortune, 
was  a  high-spirited  and  heroic  daring  that  looked  danger 
in  the  face,  and  ran  to  meet  it  wherever  it  showed  itself 
most  formidable,  thus  by  one  decisive  blow  striking  at  the 
superiority  and  staggering  the  confidence  of  the  enemy  at 
first ;  whereas  by  a  contrary  and  more  cautious  method 
he  would  have  exhausted  his  strength  in  gaining  trifling 
advantages,  and  have  had  to  encounter  the  principal 
difficulties  at  last  with  diminished  means  and  jaded 
ardour.  Wherever  his  presence  was  most  wanted,  thither 
he  was  attracted  by  the  irresistible  impulse  of  conscious 
power  to  contend  with  an  occasion  worthy  of  it ;  and  his 
spirit  flamed  in  every  part  of  the  theatre  of  war,  as  the 
lightning  illumines  the  thunder-cloud.  A  question  has 
been  idly  raised  of  Buonaparte's  personal  courage,  and 
many  instances  have  been  cited  in  proof  of  it.  He  him- 
self considered  these  things  as  bagatelles;  for  he  was  sen- 
sible of  possessing  that  highest  mental  courage,  that 
strength  of  purpose  and  self-confidence  which  constitutes 
the  definition  of  the  hero  or  great  leader,  and  which  con- 
sists in  attempting  the  utmost  that  is  possible,  with  the 
utmost  of  your  power  and  without  the  smallest  loss  of 
time. 

The  Court  of  Vienna  being  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the 
French  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tyrol,  ordered  Marshal 
Wurmser,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men  taken  from  the  Army 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  into  Italy.  This  detachment,  added 
to  Beaulieu's  army,  which  had  been  recruiting  for  some 
time,  and  to  the  garrison  of  Mantua,  raised  the  Austrian 
force  to  80,000  men.  The  French  General  with  all  his 
efforts  could  not  muster  more  than  30,000  men  actually 
under  arms  ;  yet  with  this  handful  of  tried  troops  he  was 
to  contend  with  the  principal  army  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria. He  wrote  to  the  Directory,  requiring  either  that 
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reinforcements  should  be  sent  to  him,  or  that  the  armies 
of  the  Khine  should  take  the  field  without  delay,  since 
two  months  had  elapsed  beyond  the  time  fixed  for  their 
doing  so,  and  they  were  not  yet  out  of  winter-quarters. 
The  partisans  of  Austria  began  to  behave  in  a  haughty 
and  insolent  manner  towards  the  French,  and  confidently 
asserted  that  this  year  the  proverb  would  again  be  verified, 
that  Italy  was  their  tomb.  The  French  troops  were 
scattered  between  the  Lakes  of  Idro  and  Garda,  intercept- 
ing the  road  between  Trent  and  Brescia ;  to  the  east  of 
the  Lake  of  Garda,  at  Verona,  and  along  the  Adige  by 
Legnago ;  and  at  Peschiera,  where  six  armed  galleys  kept 
possession  of  the  lake.  The  head-quarters  were  at  Castel- 
Nuovo.  Wurmser  had  fixed  his  at  Trent,  above  the  Lake 
of  Garda,  on  the  Adige,  and  had  assembled  his  whole 
army  round  him.  He  had  divided  it  into  three  corps, 
two  of  which  were  to  proceed  down  different  sides  of  the 
Adige  to  the  east  of  the  lake,  and  attack  the  French 
in  front  on  the  Verona  side ;  the  third  was  to  pass  along 
the  western  side  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  advance  on  Bres- 
cia, and  turn  the  rear  of  the  whole  French  Army,  which 
being  thus  separated  from  Milan,  would  have  its  retreat 
cut  off  and  be  entirely  destroyed.  Wurmser,  proud  of  his 
great  superiority  of  force,  meditated  not  how  to  conquer, 
but  how  to  take  advantage  of  his  supposed  victory,  and 
render  it  decisive  and  fatal  to  the  enemy.  Napoleon  was 
at  Milan  when  he  heard  of  the  movements  in  the  Tyrol ; 
he  repaired  with  all  possible  speed  to  Castel-Nuovo,  a 
little  town,  where  he  was  within  equal  reach  of  the 
mountains,  Montebaldo,  and  Verona.  News  came  in  the 
course  of  the  day  and  night  of  the  29th  of  July,  that 
Corona  and  Brescia  had  been  attacked ;  that  the  valleys 
on  both  sides  of  the  lake,  that  of  the  Adige  and  that  of 
Chiesa,  swarmed  with  Austrian  troops,  and  that  one  of  the 
routes  to  Milan  bad  been  cut  off. 
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Wurmser's  plan  was  now  unmasked  ;  he  had  taken  the 
lead  in  moving,  and  hoped  to  keep  it.  He  considered  his 
adversary  as  fixed  about  Mantua,  and  imagined  that  by 
surrounding  this  fixed  point  he  should  surround  the 
French  Army.  In  order  to  counteract  his  schemes,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  French  commander  himself  to  take  the 
lead,  to  render  the  army  movable  by  raising  the  siege  of 
Mantua,  abandoning  the  trenches  and  the  besieging  train 
(a  dreadful  sacrifice)  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  rapidly, 
with  the  whole  army  in  junction,  upon  one  of  the  enemy's 
corps,  and  afterwards  against  the  other  two  in  succes- 
sion. The  Austrians  had  the  advantage  in  numbers,  in 
the  proportion  of  five  to  two ;  but  if  the  three  corps  could 
be  attacked  separately  by  the  whole  French  Army,  the 
latter  would  be  superior  in  number  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  enemy's  right  under  Quasdanowich,  which  had  de- 
bouched on  Brescia  by  the  Chiesa,  was  the  farthest  ad- 
vanced ;  Napoleon  therefore  determined  to  march  against 
this  corps  first.  Serrurier's  division  burned  the  carriages 
of  their  besieging  train  and  their  platforms,  threw  their 
powder  into  the  water,  buried  their  shot,  spiked  their 
cannon,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Mantua  on  the  night  of 
the  31st  of  July.  Augereau's  division  proceeded  from 
Legnago  (where  it  had  been  stationed)  to  Borghetto  on 
the  Mincio ;  Massena's  troops  defended  the  heights  be- 
tween the  Adige  and  the  Lake  of  Garda  during  the 
whole  of  the  30th,  to  prevent  Wurmser  from  advancing 
on  that  side.  D'Allemagne's  brigade  directed  its  march 
from  the  Adige  on  Lonato.  Soret  was  ordered  to  fall 
back  on  Salo,  in  order  to  disengage  General  Guieux,  who 
had  been  left  in  a  disadvantageous  position  there  ;  never- 
theless, he  fought  with  a  whole  division  of  the  enemy's 
troops  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  repulsed  them  five  times. 
Soret  came  up  when  they  were  making  a  final  attack,  fell 
on  their  flanks,  and  totally  defeated  them.  At  the  same 
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time  General  Ocskay's  Austrian  division  had  advanced 
from  Gavardo  on  Lonato  to  effect  its  junction  with  Wurm- 
ser,  but  was  driven  back  by  D'Allemagne's  brigade,  which 
Napoleon  led  in  person. — Wurmser  had  now  passed 
the  Adige,  and  occupied  the  country  between  that  and 
the  Lake  of  Garda.  He  placed  one  of  his  divisions  at 
Peschiera ;  directed  two  others  on  Borghetto  to  seize  the 
bridge  over  the  Mincio,  and  establish  a  communication 
with  his  right ;  and  with  two  other  divisions  marched  on 
Mantua  to  force  the  French  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  place, 
but  it  had  already  been  raised  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
whole  camp  left  in  a  state  of  disorder,  which  indicated  a 
precipitate  flight  rather  than  a  deliberate  retreat.  Mas- 
sena,  having  kept  the  enemy  in  check  throughout  the 
30th,  pushed  forward  in  the  night  for  Brescia.  Pigeon,  who 
brought  up  Massena's  rearguard,  had  orders  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  Mincio  with  the  Austrians  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  when  forced,  to  fall  back  on  Lonato.  Augereau 
set  out  for  Brescia,  leaving  a  rearguard  to  line  the  right 
of  this  river,  with  orders  to  fall  back  on  Castiglione  when 
it  could  defend  it  no  longer.  Napoleon  marched  the 
whole  night  of  the  31st  of  July  with  Augereau's  and 
Massena's  divisions  on  Brescia,  which  he  reached  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  Austrian  division  under 
Quasdanowich  and  Ocskay,  learning  that  the  French  Army 
was  debouching  upon  it  by  all  the  roads,  hastily  retreated. 
General  Despinois  and  Adjutant-General  Herbin  went  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  towards  St.  Ozetto  and  the  passes  of 
the  Chiesa  ;  while  Buonaparte  returned  by  a  rapid  coun- 
ter-march to  the  Mincio,  with  Augereau's  and  Massena's 
two  divisions,  to  rejoin  their  rearguards  which  had  been 
left  there,  and  which  by  this  counter-march  became  their 
vanguards.  On  the  2d  of  August  Augereau  was  on  the 
right  at  Montechiaro ;  Massena  had  charge  of  the  centre 
at  Ponte  di  San  Marco,  connecting  his  line  with  Soret, 
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who  was  on  the  left  between  Salo  and  Dezenzano,  to 
watch  the  right  of  the  Austrian  Army.  The  two  rear- 
guards left  on  the  Mincio  had  retreated  before  the  enemy, 
who  had  forced  that  river  as  had  been  expected.  That 
of  Augereau,  which  had  orders  to  join  at  Castiglione,  quit- 
ted its  post  too  soon  and  in  disorder  (for  which  its  Gene- 
ral, Vallette,  was  cashiered  before  the  troops,)  arid  thus 
enabled  the  enemy  to  take  possession  of  Castiglione. 
General  Pigeon,  with  Massena's  rearguard,  reached  Lonato 
in  good  order,  and  established  himself  there.  On  the 
3d  the  battle  of  Lonato  took  place  with  the  two  Austrian 
divisions  (Liptay's  being  one)  that  had  passed  at  Borghetto,  • 
and  that  of  Bayalitsch,  which  had  been  left  at  Peschiera, 
amounting,  with  the  cavalry,  to  30,000  men  on  one  side, 
against  20,000  or  22,000  French  on  the  other.  Neither 
Wurmser,  who  had  proceeded  with  two  divisions  of  infan- 
try and  his  cavalry  to  Mantua,  nor  Quasdanowich,  who 
was  still  retreating,  could  be  present  at  this  battle.  In 
consequence  of  this  separation  of  the  Austrian  forces,  the 
victory  was  scarcely  doubtful. 

At  day-break  the  enemy  advanced  on  Lonato,  and 
commenced  a  vigorous  attack,  intending  to  effect  his 
junction  with  his  right,  concerning  which  he  now  began 
to  feel  anxious.  Massena's  vanguard  was  overthrown, 
and  Lonato  was  taken.  The  General-in-Chief,  who  was 
at  Ponte  di  San  Marco,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops.  The  Austrian  General  having  extended  his  Hue 
too  far  to  his  right,  in  hopes  of  opening  a  communication 
with  Salo,  his  centre  was  broken ;  Lonato  was  retaken  by 
assault,  and  the  enemy's  line  intersected.  One  part  fell 
back  on  the  Mincio,  and  the  other  attempted  to  throw 
themselves  into  Salo ;  but  the  latter  being  taken  in  front 
by  General  Soret,  whom  they  met,  and  in  the  rear  by 
General  St.  Hilaire,  and  turned  on  every  side,  were  obliged 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  French  had  been  attacked 
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in  the  centre  ;  on  the  right  they  were  assailants.  Auge- 
reau  encountered  Liptay's  division  before  Castiglione,  broke 
it  after  an  obstinate  action,  and  forced  it  to  retreat  on 
Mantua,  where  some  reinforcements  reached  it  too  late. 
Augereau's  division  lost  many  brave  men  in  this  hard- 
fought  action,  among  others  General  Beyrand  and  Colonel 
Pourrailles,  highly  meritorious  officers. 

During  the  night,  Quasdanowich  was  informed  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  battle  of  Lonato.  He  had  heard  the  cannon  all 
day,  but  could  do  nothing  to  extricate  himself :  he  thought 
he  was  surrounded  in  all  directions.  Wurmser  had  sent 
part  of  his  troops  from  Mantua  towards  Marcaria  in  pursuit 
of  Serrurier,  and  had  now  to  recall  them  to  Castiglione.  On 
the  4th  he  was  not  ready  for  action.  Napoleon,  about  two 
or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  reconnoitred  the  Austrian 
line  of  battle,  which  he  found  to  be  formidable,  as  it  still 
presented  from  25,000  to  30,000  combatants.  He  ordered 
Castiglione  to  be  intrenched,  rectified  the  position  taken 
up  by  Augereau,  and  set  out  for  Lonato  to  superintend 
the  movements  of  all  the  troops,  which  it  became  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  assemble  in  the  course  of  the  night 
round  Castiglione.  Throughout  the  day,  Soret  and  Her- 
bin  on  the  one  side,  and  D'Allemagne  and  St.  Hilaire  on 
the  other,  had  followed  the  march  of  the  enemy's  right 
and  of  those  cut  off  from  the  centre  at  Lonato,  and  had 
taken  many  prisoners :  whole  battalions  laid  down  their 
arms  at  Ozetto  and  at  Gavardo,  others  were  still  wandering 
in  the  neighbouring  valleys.  Four  or  five  thousand  men 
having  been  told  by  the  peasants  that  there  were  only 
1200  French  in  Lonato,  marched  thither  in  hopes  of 
opening  a  road  towards  Mantua.  It  was  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  Napoleon  was  entering  Lonato  at  the  same 
time,  coming  from  Castiglione :  a  flag  of  truce  was  brought 
to  him  summoning  the  town  to  surrender.  But  as  he  was 
still  master  of  Salo  and  Gavardo,  it  was  evident  that  these 
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could  be  only  straggling  columns  that  wanted  to  clear 
themselves  a  passage.  He  ordered  his  numerous  staff  to 
mount,  had  the  officer  who  came  with  the  flag  of  truce 
brought  in,  and  ordered  the  bandage  to  be  taken  off  his 
eyes  in  the  midst  of  all  the  bustle  of  the  head-quarters  of 
a  commander-in-chief.  "  Go  and  tell  your  General,"  said 
he,  "  that  I  give  him  eight  minutes  to  lay  down  his  arms  ; 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  French  Army ;  after  that  time, 
there  are  no  hopes  for  him."  These  four  or  five  thousand 
men  who  had  been  strolling  about  for  three  days  uncer- 
tain of  their  fate,  believing  they  had  been  deceived  by  the 
peasants,  laid  down  their  arms.  This  circumstance  may 
convey  some  idea  of  the  confusion  and  disorder  that  pre- 
vailed among  these  columns  which  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  main  body  of  the  Austrian  Army.  The  rest  of  the  4th 
and  the  whole  night  were  spent  in  rallying  the  troops  and 
concentrating  them  on  Castiglione. 

Before  day-break  on  the  5th  the  French  Army,  20,000 
strong,  occupied  the  heights  of  Castiglione,  an  excellent 
position.  Serrurier's  division  of  5000  men  had  received 
orders  to  set  out  from  Marcaria,  to  march  all  night,  and 
to  attack  Wurmser's  left  in  the  rear  at  day-light :  the  firing 
of  this  division  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  battle.  A 
great  deal  was  expected  from  this  unlooked-for  attack ;  and 
in  order  to  give  it  greater  effect,  the  French  Army  made  a 
feint  of  falling  back ;  but  on  the  report  of  the  first  cannon 
fired  by  Serrurier's  division  (who  being  ill,  his  place  was 
supplied  by  General  Fiorella)  the  troops  wheeled  suddenly 
round  and  faced  the  enemy,  whose  confidence  was  already 
shaken.  The  hill  of  Medole,  in  the  midst  of  the  plain, 
supported  the  enemy's  left ;  Verdier  and  Marmont  were 
ordered  to  attack  it,  and  this  post  after  a  time  was  carried. 
Massena  attacked  the  right,  Augereau  the  centre,  and 
Fiorella  took  the  left  in  rear.  The  light  cavalry  surprised 
the  Austrian  head-quarters  and  were  very  near  taking 
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Wurmser.  The  enemy  retreated  from  every  point.  Noth- 
ing but  the  excessive  fatigue  of  the  French  troops  could 
have  saved  Wurmser's  army,  which  reached  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mincio  in  great  disorder,  hoping  to  rally  and  make  a 
stand  there.  But  in  this  he  was  mistaken :  the  French 
retook  all  their  former  positions  on  the  Adige  :  General  St. 
Hilaire  drove  Quasdanowich  from  the  valley  of  the  Idro 
and  took  Lodrone  and  Eocca  d'Anfo,  and  Wurmser  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Trent  and  Roveredo.  The  French 
were  glad  to  take  some  repose.  The  Austrians  were  still 
40,000  strong,  but  their  confidence  of  success  had  wholly 
abandoned  them  since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign. 
Wurmser  had  indeed  relieved  and  re-victualled  Mantua, 
but  he  had  lost  half  his  army.  This  failure  was  to  be  at- 
tributed, not  merely  to  the  activity  and  presence  of  mind 
of  Napoleon,  but  to  an  original  defect  in  the  plan  of  the 
Austrian  General  in  making  corps,  which  had  no  means 
of  communication  with  each  other,  act  separately  in  the 
face  of  an  army  which  was  centrically  situated,  and  whose 
communications  were  easy.  A  second  error  consisted  in 
subdividing  the  corps  of  the  right ;  one  went  to  Brescia 
where  it  found  nobody,  and  the  other  reached  Lonato  in 
an  evil  hour.  The  troops  that  came  from  the  Rhine  with 
Wurmser  were  excellent  and  in  high  spirits;  but  the 
wreck  of  Beaulieu's  army  was  much  disheartened  by  its 
previous  defeats.  In  the  different  battles  and  skirmishes 
from  the  29th  July  to  12th  August,  the  French  Army 
took  15,000  prisoners,  seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  nine  stand 
of  colours,  and  killed  and  wounded  25,000  men  ;  their  own 
loss  was  about  7000  men. 

The  garrison  of  Mantua  employed  the  first  few  days 
after  the  raising  of  the  siege  in  destroying  the  works  and 
getting  in  the  stores  and  guns  which  the  besiegers  had 
abandoned ;  but  the  French  were  soon  before  the  place 
again.  The  loss  of  their  artillery,  however,  left  them  no 
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means  of  resuming  the  siege,  which  was  turned  into  a 
blockade,  under  the  direction  of  General  Sahuguet.  Had 
Napoleon  brought  together  a  new  train  of  artillery  to  at- 
tack the  fortress,  he  might  have  lost  it  again  on  the  arrival 
of  a  new  army  before  the  place  had  surrendered.  The 
French  troops  employed  in  the  blockade  suffered  greatly 
from  the  ravages  of  disease.  On  the  first  rumours  of  the 
reverses  of  the  French,  the  Italians  of  the  different  states 
discovered  their  real  inclinations.  The  Milanese  showed 
great  firmness  and  attachment  to  their  new  allies,  and 
Buonaparte  addressed  a  proclamation  to  them,  expressive 
of  his  satisfaction.  At  Rome  the  French  were  insulted 
in  the  streets  and  the  armistice  broken;  and  Cardinal 
Mattei  incited  the  people  to  revolt  at  Ferrara,  and  hoisted 
the  colours  of  the  Church  in  the  citadel.  Afterwards,  when 
brought  before  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  interrogated 
as  to  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  the  old  man  answered 
only  by  the  word  Peccavi,  which  disarmed  the  victor,  who 
merely  confined  him  for  three  months  in  a  religious  semi- 
nary. After  the  death  of  Pius  VI.  great  interest  was  made 
by  Austria  to  get  him  elected  Pope;  but  Chiaramonti, 
Bishop  of  Imola,  gained  the  election,  and  took  the  name  of 
Pius  VII.  It  was  to  reward  Augereau's  good  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Lonato,  where  he  commanded  the  right  and 
was  ordered  to  attack  Castiglione,  that  he  was  afterwards 
made  a  Duke  with  that  title.  That  day  was  the  most  glo- 
rious of  General  Augereau's  life,  nor  did  Napoleon  ever 
forget  it.  He  himself,  it  seems,  did.  His  character,  as 
drawn  by  Buonaparte,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of 
Massena.  Both  were  men  of  low  origin,  and  had  the  same 
courage  and  skill  in  battle ;  but  the  one  never  despaired, 
and  the  other  always  did.  Massena  fought  on  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  after  losing  a 
battle  began  again  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  Augereau, 
after  the  most  brilliant  success,  despaired  of  the  events  of 
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the  next  day.  The  one  was  as  sanguine  and  obstinate  as 
the  other  was  irresolute  and  desponding.  Massena  was 
as  fond  of  money  as  Augereau  was  of  meddling  in  politics. 

The  Armies  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  and  of  the  Ehine 
and  Moselle,  belonging  to  France,  had  at  length  passed  the 
Rhine  and  were  advancing  rapidly  into  the  heart  of  Ger- 
many. Wurmser,  recruited  with  20,000  men,  was  in  the 
Tyrol:  he  was  preparing  to  march  with  30,000  men  to  the 
relief  of  Mantua  by  the  Lower  Adige,  leaving  Davidowich 
with  25,000  in  charge  of  the  Tyrol. 

Napoleon,  anxious  to  prevent  his  detaching  any  troops 
against  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  resolved  instantly  to  re- 
sume the  offensive,  and  if  possible  to  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Army.  Kilmaine,  with  a  corps  of 
2500  or  3000  soldiers  of  all  weapons,  guarded  the  Adige, 
covering  the  blockade  of  Mantua;  the  wall  of  Verona 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige  had  been  restored  and  put  in 
a  state  of  defence.  In  the  instructions  given  to  Kilniaine 
for  his  conduct,  all  the  circumstances  which  afterwards 
took  place  were  provided  for. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  Wurmser  still  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Trent ;  Davidowich  was  at  Roveredo,  covering 
the  Tyrol  with  Wukassowich's  and  Reuss's  divisions ;  the 
three  divisions  and  the  cavalry  with  which  Wurmser 
wished  to  operate  on  the  Adige  were  on  their  march  be- 
tween Trent  and  Bassano.  On  the  1st  of  September, 
Vaubois's  division,  forming  the  left  of  the  French  Army, 
marched  up  the  Chiesa  from  Lodrone  on  Trent  Massena's 
division,  and  soon  after  Augereau's,  setting  out  from 
Verona,  marched  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige  in  the 
same  direction,  towards  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Garda. 
General  St.  Hilaire,  who  commanded  the  vanguard  of 
Vaubois's  division,  came  up  with  the  Prince  of  Reussat  the 
bridge  of  Sarca,  attacked  him  furiously,  carried  the  bridge 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  drove  him  back  on  his 
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camp  at  Mori.  General  Pigeon,  with  Massena's  vanguard, 
overthrew  Wukassowich  at  Serravalle  and  pursued  him  to 
the  camp  of  St.  Mark.  The  two  armies  came  in  sight  on 
the  4th  of  September  at  day-break,  on  each  side  of  the 
Adige.  The  attack  was  desperate ;  the  resistance  obstinate. 
As  soon  as  Napoleon  perceived  some  hesitation  in  the  Aus- 
trian line,  he  made  General  Dubois  charge  with  500  horse  ; 
the  charge  was  successful,  but  the  brave  officer  who  made 
it  received  three  bullets  and  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  The 
French  troops  entered  Eoveredo  intermixed  with  the 
enemy,  who  were  unable  to  rally  till  they  reached  the 
defile  before  Galliano,  where  the  Adige  is  inclosed  between 
two  steep  mountains.  The  entrance  is  narrow  and  de- 
fended by  fortifications :  General  Davidowich  was  posted 
there  with  a  reserve.  While  the  skirmishers  engaged  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  nine  battalions  in  close  column 
rushed  into  the  defile,  attacked  and  overthrew  the  enemy ; 
the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry  were  all  thrown  into 
confusion.  Several  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  hundred 
prisoners  were  taken  by  the  French.  General  Vaubois  on 
the  right  side  of  the  river  forced  the  camp  at  Mori,  and 
pushed  briskly  on  in  the  direction  of  Trent.  An  aide-de- 
camp of  the  General-in-Chief,  Le  Marrois,  had  been  griev- 
ously wounded  in  a  daring  and  brilliant,  charge  at  Koveredo. 
He  came  from  the  department  of  La  Manche,  and  was  of  a 
very  ardent  temperament.  On  the  5th,  at  day-break  the 
army  entered  Trent.  In  the  evening,  Vaubois's  division 
took  up  a  position  three  leagues  beyond  Trent  on  the  Avisio ; 
behind  which  river  the  wrecks  of  Davidowich's  army 
were.  Napoleon  ordered  the  general  of  the  cavalry  with 
three  squadrons  to  ford  the  river  a  little  above,  and  to 
take  the  enemy's  troops  which  defended  it  in  rear,  whilst 
he  caused  them  to  be  charged  in  front.  The  success  of 
this  manoeuvre  was  complete ;  Davidowich  hastily  aban- 
doned his  position,  and  Vaubois  established  himself  on 
both  banks  of  the*  Avisio. 
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The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Roveredo,  instead  of  stopping 
Wurmser's  movement  on  Bassano,  accelerated  it ;  indeed, 
being  cut  off  from  Trent  and  the  Tyrol,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  get  out  of  the  defiles,  and  reach  Bassano  and 
the  Frioul  as  fast  as  possible.  But  he  had  also  another 
motive,  which  was  that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
persuaded  that  Buonaparte's  intention  was  to  march  on 
Inspruck  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  just 
then  arrived  in  Bavaria;  and  on  this  false  supposition  he 
ordered  Mezaros's  division  forward  to  Mantua.  In  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  September,  Napoleon  heard  that  this 
division  was  approaching  Verona ;  he  instantly  conceived 
the  idea  of  hemming  in  Wurmser  between  the  Brenta 
and  the  Adige ;  or  if  he  should  not  do  that,  at  least  of 
surrounding  and  taking  Mezaros's  division,  which  was 
already  compromised.  Before  leaving  Trent,  he  ad- 
dressed a  proclamation  to  the  Tyrolese,  in  which  he 
roundly  taxed  the  Emperor's  ministers  with  being  pur- 
chased by  English  gold  to  betray  their  master.  This  had 
sufficient  truth  and  might  have  some  effect.  On  the  6th 
at  day-break,  Napoleon  commenced  his  march  with  Au- 
gereau's  and  Massena's  divisions  and  the  reserve  (Vau- 
bois's  division  having  been  left  on  the  Avisio)  to  proceed 
on  Bassano  with  all  possible  speed.  It  was  necessary  to 
perform  a  march  of  twenty  leagues  over  a  difficult  road 
in  two  days  at  the  utmost.  In  the  evening,  the  head- 
quarters were  at  Borgo-Val-Sugagna.  On  the  7th  he 
recommenced  his  march ;  his  van  soon  fell  in  with  part 
of  Wurmser's  army  behind  Primolano,  in  an  almost 
impregnable  position ;  but  the  fifth  light  infantry,  sup- 
ported by  three  battalions  of  the  fourth  of  the  line  in 
three  close  columns,  broke  the  double  line  of  the  Aus- 
trians.  The  fifth  dragoons,  commanded  by  Colonel  Mil- 
haud,  cut  off  the  road.  Most  of  the  enemy's  vanguard 
laid  down  their  arms ;  the  artillery,  colours,  and  baggage 
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were  taken.  The  little  fort  of  Covolo,  which  in  vain 
attempted  to  hold  out,  was  turned  and  taken.  At  night 
the  French  Army  bivouacked  in  the  village  of  Cismone, 
where  Napoleon  took  up  his  head-quarters  without  at- 
tendants or  baggage,  and  passed  the  night,  half  dead  with 
hunger  and  fatigue.  A  soldier  (who  afterwards  reminded 
him  of  the  circumstance  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne  in  1805 
when  he  was  Emperor)  shared  his  ration  of  bread  with 
him.  The  same  evening,  Mezaros's  division  had  attacked 
Verona,  but  without  success.  Kilmaine  expected  Meza- 
ros,  and  showered  grape-shot  on  the  Austrian  General,  so 
that  he  was  repulsed  with  loss  and  sent  to  Wurmser  for 
reinforcements,  who  in  his  turn  being  surprised  and  men- 
aced at  Bassano,  ordered  him  to  fall  back  and  join  him 
with  all  possible  expedition.  He  was,  however,  too  late. 
Mezaros's  division  did  not  reach  Montebello  (less  than 
half  way)  till  the  8th,  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of 
Bassano  was  fought. 

On  the  8th  of  September  before  day-light,  the  French 
General  was  at  the  advanced  posts ;  at  six  o'clock,  the 
vanguard  attacked  and  overthrew  six  Austrian  battalions 
stationed  in  the  passes  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Brenta. 
Their  remaining  force  fell  back  on  the  line  of  battle, 
about  20,000  strong,  but  made  only  a  feeble  resistance. 
Augereau  attacked  the  left,  Massena  the  right ;  the 
enemy  was  broken  and  driven  back  on  the  town  of  Bas- 
sano. The  fourth  of  the  line  in  a  close  column  crossed 
the  bridge  as  at  Lodi.  At  three  o'clock  the  army  entered 
Bassano,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners  and  a  great 
quantity  of  stores  and  ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Wurm- 
ser, cut  off  from  the  Piave,  retreated  to  Vicenza,  where  he 
rallied  Mezaros's  division,  and  whence,  having  lost  the 
line  of  his  communication  with  Austria,  he  was  forced  to" 
proceed  to  Mantua.  Quasdanowich  with  3000  men,  not 
being  able  to  reach  Bassano,  fell  back  on  the  FriouL 
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Wurmser  himself  out  of  an  army  of  60,000  men  had  now 
not  more  than  16,000  in  junction  under  him.  Never 
was  there  a  more  critical  situation.  He  himself  was 
alarmed,  and  the  French  were  every  hour  in  hopes  of 
seeing  him  lay  down  his  arms.  Of  these  16,000  troops, 
6000  were  cavalry,  fresh,  and  of  good  quality:  these 
horsemen  scoured  the  country  to  discover  a  passage 
across  the  Adige.  Two  squadrons  of  them  passed  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  ferry  of  Albaredo,  to  reconnoitre,  but  it 
was  impossible  for  the  whole  army  to  pass,  closely 
watched  as  it  was  by  the  French.  Wurmser's  position 
was  become  desperate,  when  the  French  evacuated  Le- 
gnago  without  destroying  the  bridge ;  which  error,  com- 
mitted by  a  lieutenant-colonel  who  had  been  led  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  Austrian  army  had  passed  at 
Alberado  and  were  about  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  saved 
them.  Napoleon,  who  was  at  Arcole,  on  receiving  this 
vexatious  intelligence,  proceeded  to  Ronco,  sent  Massena 
over  to  the  right  bank,  and  ordered  Augereau  to  march 
from  Padua  on  Legnago,  still  entertaining  hopes  of  sur- 
rounding the  Marshal  at  last  by  reaching  the  Molinella 
before  him.  Wurmser  on  hearing  that  Augereau  was  at 
Montagnana,  set  out  for  Mantua  by  the  high  road  through 
Cerea  and  Sanguinetto.  He  was  stopped  at  Cerea  by 
Mtirat  and  Pigeon,  coming  from  Eonco,  who  drew  up 
in  a  line  behind  the  rivulet  to  intercept  him.  He  was 
compelled  to  engage  his  whole  army,  forced  a  passage, 
broke  through  the  French  vanguard,  and  continued  his 
march  on  Sanguinetto.  It  was  during  the  conflict  at 
Cerea  that  the  General-in-Chief,  having  galloped  up  to 
the  village  just  as  his  vanguard  was  routed,  had  only 
time  enough  to  turn  round,  clap  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
get  clear  off.  Wurmser  came  up  a  few  minutes  after  to 
the  very  spot  where  he  had  been ;  and  learning  the  cir- 
cumstance from  an  old  woman,  sent  in  pursuit  of  him  in 
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every  direction,  particularly  recommending  that  he 
should  be  brought  in  alive.  After  reaching  Sanguin- 
etto,  Wurmser  marched  all  night.  Understanding  that 
Sahuguet's  and  Kilmaine's  reserves  were  waiting  for  him 
at  the  Molinella,  he  turned  off  from  the  high  road  to 
Villa-Impieta,  where  General  Charlton  with  500  men 
from  the  army  before  Mantua,  was  left  dead  on  the  field 
and  his  detachment  surrendered.  These  and  other  slight 
successes  encouraged  Wurmser  to  keep  the  field.  The 
garrison  of  Mantua  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  he  en- 
camped his  army  between  St.  Georges  and  the  citadel. 
He  had  now  33,000  men  under  his  command.  The 
French  Army  which  had  come  up  from  different  quarters 
amounted  to  24,000.  The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal, 
except  in  confidence,  On  the  19th  General  Bon,  com- 
manding Augereau's  division,  commenced  the  attack  on 
St.  Georges,  but  was  repulsed  and  forced  to  give  ground. 
Sahuguet  engaged  on  the  right ;  the  enemy  thought 
the  whole  line  was  in  action,  when  Massena  debouched 
in  column  on  the  centre,  and  carried  disorder  into  the 
Austrian  Army,  which  retreated  precipitately  into  the 
town,  after  having  lost  3000  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
a  regiment  of  cuirassiers  completely  mounted,  with  their 
standards  and  eleven  pieces  of  cannon.  After  the  battle 
of  St.  Georges,  Wurmser  spread  his  troops  through  the 
Seraglio,  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Po,  and  got  provisions 
into  the  place.  At  length,  on  the  1st  of  October,  Kil- 
maine  completely  blockaded  the  place.  From  the  first  of 
June  to  the  18th  of  September,  the  Austrians  lost  27,000 
men,  of  whom  18,000  were  taken  prisoners,  3000  killed, 
and  6000  wounded:  10,000  men  of  the  army  escaped  into 
the  Tyrol  and  Frioul  under  Davidowich  and  Quasdano- 
wich.  The  loss  of  the  French  amounted  to  1400  prison- 
ers, 1800  killed,  and  4300  wounded. 

The  army  stood  in  need  of  repose,  and  had  at  present 
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no  enemy  before  them.  Vaubois  was  at  Trent,  Massena 
at  Bassano,  Augereau  at  Verona,  Kilmaine  blockaded 
Mantua.  The  garrison  made  several  ineffectual  sorties ; 
reverses  and  sickness  had  abated  its  ardour.  The  Eegency 
of  Modena,  which  was  hostile  to  the  French,  had  sent  in 
convoys  of  provisions,  which  put  the  place  in  a  condition 
to  hold  out  longer  than  had  been  expected.  Contrary  to 
all  probability,  and  to  the  opinion  of  all  Italy,  the  French 
Army  was  yet  to  gain  more  sanguinary  and  arduous 
victories,  and  Austria  was  yet  to  levy  and  to  lose  two 
armies,  before  this  bulwark  of  Italy  was  destined  to  fall. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  turn  aside  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  operations  of  the  campaign  in  Germany. 

Prussia  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Eepublic  in 
April,  1795.  During  the  summer  of  that  year,  the 
Austrians  had  two  armies  acting  on  the  Ehine :  that  of 
the  Lower  Ehine  under  the  command  of  Field-Marshal 
Clairfayt,  and  that  of  the  Upper  Ehine  (nearer  Switzer- 
land) under  the  command  of  Marshal  Wurmser.  To  the 
former  the  French  opposed  the  Army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse  under  General  Jourdan,  and  to  the  latter  the 
Army  of  the  Ehine  under  Pichegru,  who  occupied  lines 
of  circumvallation  round  Mentz.  Notwithstanding  the 
defection  of  Prussia,  the  campaign  ended  favourably  for 
the  Austrians.  In  October  they  forced  the  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation at  Mentz,  took  a  great  number  of  field- 
pieces,  and  drove  Pichegru  into  the  lines  of  Weissemburg. 
Hostilities  were  terminated  by  an  armistice  signed 
the  23d  of  September,  1795,  in  consequence  of  which 
Jourdan  took  up  his  winter-quarters  in  the  Hundsruck, 
Pichegru  his  at  Strasburg,  Clairfayt  his  at  Mentz,  and 
Wurmser  his  at  Manheim.  During  the  winter  France 
and  Austria  omitted  nothing  that  was  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  and  clothing  their  armies,  and 
putting  them  in  the  best  possible  state.  The  success  of 
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the  last  campaign  had  inspired  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
with  fresh  hopes.  Prince  Charles  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Clairfayt  in  the  command  of  the  army.  Pichegru 
caused  the  French  Government  much  anxiety ;  the  opera- 
tions which  had  led  to  the  disasters  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign  being  so  unaccountable,  that  they  were  ascribed 
to  treachery,  of  which,  however,  the  Directory  had  no 
proofs.  They  nevertheless  seized  the  first  opportunity  of 
removing  this  general  from  the  army,  and  appointed  him 
ambassador  to  Sweden.  Pichegru  declined  this  diplo- 
matic mission,  and  retired  to  his  estate.  Moreau  was  ap- 
pointed General-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Ehine  in 
his  stead,  of  which  he  took  the  command  on  the  23d  of 
May,  1796. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  campaign  had  opened  in  Italy  in 
the  month  of  April ;  and  the  battles  of  Montenotte, 
Millesimo,  and  Mondovi  had  determined  the  King  of 
Sardinia  to  sign  the  armistice  of  Cherasco  and  abandon 
the  Coalition.  The  more  the  Aulic  Council  had  relied 
on  the  talents  and  reputation  of  General  Beaulieu,  the 
greater  was  its  disappointment  at  this  news.  The  Arch- 
duke was  immediately  ordered  to  notify  the  recommence- 
ment of  hostilities,  and  to  begin  operations  on  the  Rhine, 
either  to  hinder  the  French  from  reinforcing  their  army 
beyond  the  Alps,  or  to  effect  a  diversion  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  withdraw  their  attention  from  the  disasters 
of  Italy.  When  Napoleon  left  Paris  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  he  received  a  positive  assurance  that  the  armies 
on  the  frontier  of  Germany  should  open  the  campaign  in 
the  course  of  the  month  of  April ;  yet  they  still  remained 
in  their  whiter-quarters  at  the  end  of  May.  Every 
victory  gained  by  the  Army  of  Italy,  every  step  it  ad- 
vanced, rendered  the  necessity  that  the  French  armies  of 
the  Ehine  should  enter  the  field  more  sensible  and 
urgent.  The  moment  was,  however,  deferred  under  vari- 
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cms  pretexts,  till  at  length  the  imprudence  of  the  enemy 
did  what  the  French  Government  had  not  had  the  wisdom 
to  enforce.  Moreau,  who  was  at  Paris,  had  only  just  time 
enough  to  reach  Strasburg.  All  the  troops  cantoned  on 
the  Moselle,  the  Sarre,  and  the  Meuse  put  themselves  in 
motion,  and  hostilities  were  renewed  on  the  1st  of  June. 
In  consequence  of  the  fresh  victories  gained  by  Napoleon, 
Wurmser  was  detached  with  30,000  men  from  the  Army 
of  the  Upper  Ehine,  to  act  as  a  reserve  to  Beaulieu's 
army,  which  was  repairing  its  losses  in  the  Tyrol,  in 
Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  and  if  possible  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  victor.  The  Emperor  at  the  same  time 
united  the  two  armies  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine 
under  the  command  of  the  Archduke  Charles  with  in- 
structions to  let  the  armistice  continue.  But  this  order 
came  too  late,  that  is  to  say,  only  two  hours  before  hostili- 
ties commenced. 

The  Archduke,  weakened  by  detaching  Wurmser,  gave 
up  his  plans  of  invasion,  and  confined  himself  to  defend- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Rhine  and  guarding  Germany. 
He  had  under  his  command,  first,  the  Army  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  of  which  Wartensleben  was  second  in  com- 
mand, consisting  of  71,000  infantry  and  22,000  cavalry ; 
secondly,  the  Army  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  under  the  Artillery 
General  Latour,  and  the  Marshals  Starray,  Froelich, 
Reuss,  the  Prince  of  Condd,  etc.  It  originally  consisted 
of  65,000  infantry  and  18,000  cavalry,  in  all  176,000 
fighting  men;  but  this  included  Wurmser's  30,000,  and 
their  absence  reduced  its  total  amount  to  less  than 
150,000  troops.  The  French  army  also  consisted  of 
about  150,000  combatants,  the  Army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse,  and  that  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  being 
pretty  nearly  divided.  The  first  was  divided  into  three 
corps ;  the  left,  under  Kleber,  was  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine  at  Dusseldorf,  General  Jourdan  in  the  Hunds- 
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ruck  commanded  the  centre,  and  General  Marceau  the1 
right.  The  Army  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  was  in 
like  manner  divided  into  three  corps ;  Desaix  commanded 
the  left,  St.  Cyr  the  centre,  Ferino  the  right,  and  Gen- 
eral Bourcier  the  reserve  of  cavalry. 

On  the  1st  of  June  Kleber  marched  from  Dusseldorf 
with  his  corps  d'armee,  and  on  the  4th  attacked  and  beat 
the  Prince  of  Wurtemburg  at  Altenkirchen.  Jourdan 
also  passed  the  Rhine  at  Neuwied  and  joined  him  on  the 
Lahn,  and  Marceau  advanced  before  Mentz.  But  Prince 
Charles  having  marched  with  a  detachment  of  8000  men 
from  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  attacked  and  defeated  one  of 
Kleber's  divisions  on  the  loth,  he  relinquished  his  plan 
of  giving  battle  on  the  17th,  and  retired  behind  the 
Danube,  directing  Kleber  on  Dusseldorf,  who  regained 
his  position  after  a  smart  action  without  any  considerable 
loss.  At  the  same  time,  Desaix  and  St.  Cyr  by  Moreau's 
order  attacked  an  Austrian  vanguard  which  Wurmser 
had  left  at  the  little  town  of  Franckenthal,  and  com- 
pelled it  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss  behind  the 
tete-de-pont  of  Manheim ;  but  this  advantage  did  not 
compensate  for  the  check  sustained  by  the  Army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse.  At  length  Moreau,  whose  ma- 
noeuvres on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  found  to  be 
of  no  use,  was  ordered  to  pass  the  river.  On  the  24th  of 
June,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Desaix  with  25,000 
men  took  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Erlhen-Rhin,  carried 
Kehl,  taking  800  men  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  night  constructed  a  bridge,  over 
which  40,000  troops  passed  the  next  day  to  the  right 
bank.  General  St.  Cyr  with  two  divisions  remained  on 
the  left  bank  opposite  Manheim,  and  one  of  Ferino's 
divisions  was  stationed  on  the  other  side.  The  Austrian 
General  Starray  with  Conde"s  army  and  the  Suabian  con- 
tingent was  posted  between  Switzerland  and  Rastadt,  and 
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Latour  from  Eastadt  to  Manheim  on  the  G-erman  side. 
On  the  approach  of  Ferino,  the  enemy  evacuated  two 
little  camps  at  Wilstect  and  Offemburg.  At  the  same 
time  Desaix  advanced  on  the  Eenchen,  where  General 
Starray  was  in  position  with  10,000  men,  attacked  him, 
and  drove  him  with  a  loss  of  men  and  cannon  as  far  as 
Eastadt,  where  Latour  had  just  arrived  from  Manheim 
with  25,000  men,  and  taken  a  position  behind  the  Murg 
Eiver.  But  St.  Cyr  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  Aus- 
trian General's  movement  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine, 
than  he  followed  him  on  the  left,  passed  the  bridge  of 
Kehl,  and  having  forced  the  passage  of  the  Murg,  com- 
pelled General  Latour  to  fall  back  on  the  Alb,  after  a 
severe  action  which  lasted  the  whole  day  (July  5th,)  and 
with  the  loss  of  1000  men.  The  French  head-quarters 
were  removed  to  Eastadt  while  Ferino  took  possession  of 
the  Kintzig;  and  as  he  proceeded  up  the  Ehine,  the 
brigades  which  were  on  the  left  side  crossed  over  and 
joined  his  forces.  The  Archduke,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  passage  of  the  Ehine  at  Kehl  on  the  24th  and  25th 
of  June,  marched  at  the  head  of  twenty-four  battalions 
and  two  squadrons  to  the  aid  of  the  Army  of  the  Upper 
Ehine,  leaving  Wartensleben  with  36,000  men  to  observe 
Jourdan,  and  26,000  at  the  intrenched  camp  of  Hechtz- 
heim  to  cover  Mentz.  He  intended  to  attack  the  French 
Army  with  all  his  force  on  the  10th  of  July  and  drive  it 
into  the  Ehine,  but  Moreau  had  anticipated  him.  On 
the  9th  St.  Cyr  forced  the  Eottensol,  routed  his  left 
under  General  Keim,  and  drove  the  Saxons  on  the 
Necker.  The  Archduke,  thus  disappointed,  directed  his 
centre  and  his  right  against  Desaix,  who  maintained  his 
ground  by  dint  of  courage  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  and  only  retreated  to  a  position  a  little  in  his  rear  in 
the  evening.  This  \mexpected  resistance  damped  the 
enemy ;  and  fearful  of  being  cut  off  by  General  St.  Cyi; 
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who  was  already  at  Nauenburg,  they  beat  a  retreat  on 
Forzheim  on  the  10th,  and  on  the  following  day  reached 
Stutgard  on  the  Necker.  In  the  mean  time  Ferino  had 
crossed  the  Black  Forest  and  arrived  at  Willingen  ;  the 
enemy  evacuated  the  mountains,  and  the  Forest-towns 
received  French  garrisons. 

General  Kleber,  finding  that  the  Army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse  had  effected  its  passage  at  Kehl,  again  set  out 
from  Dusseldorf  on  the  29th  of  June.  He  was  joined 
by  Grenier's  division,  which  crossed  the  Ehine  at  Cologne, 
and  by  the  General-in-Chief,  Jourdan,  with  the  rest  of 
the  army,  by  the  bridge  of  Neuwied.  They  passed  the 
Lahn  in  three  columns,  and  pressed  General  Wartens- 
leben,  who  took  up  a  position  near  Frankfort,  which 
place  surrendered,  with  all  its  stores  and  ammunition, 
after  a  delay  of  a  few  days  ;  but  this  gave  the  enemy  time 
to  reach  the  Upper  Mein.  The  fort  of  Koenigstein,  on 
the  road  to  Cologne  surrendered  on  the  21st  of  July,  with 
ninety-three  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  garrison  of  500  men. 
Jourdan,  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Government, 
left  Marceau  with  30,000  men  before  the  fortresses  on 
the  frontier,  and  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Germany 
with  only  50,000  troops.  He  skirted  the  borders  of  the 
mountains  of  Thuringia  on  the  confines  of  Saxony,  and 
thus  left  the  Danube  behind  him.  On  the  21st  of  July, 
his  vanguard  entered  Schweinfurt  and  Wurtzburg ;  and 
its  citadel,  with  three  thousand  of  the  Prince-Bishop's 
troops,  capitulated  on  the  3d  of  August.  Wartensleben 
retreated  on  Bamberg  without  offering  any  resistance. 
The  Army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  followed  him,  passed 
the  Eednitz  at  Bamberg,  and  defeated  him  at  Forsheim 
on  the  6th  of  August.  On  the  15th  the  French  marched 
on  Salzbach  and  Amberg ;  and  after  a  severe  action,  the 
enemy  retired  to  Schwartzenfeld,  still  farther  from  the 
Archduke's  army  ;  the  French  passed  the  Wils,  and  Ber- 
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nadotte  was  detached  to  Neumarck  on  the  road  between 
Ratisbon  and  Nuremberg.  The  two  French  armies  now- 
commanded  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  might  be 
almost  considered  as  in  junction.  The  movements  of  the 
Army  of  the  Khine  had  at  first  been  slow,  which  induced 
Prince  Charles  to  think  that  it  was  not  yet  destined  to 
act  in  earnest  beyond  the  Necker :  but  on  the  23d  of 
July,  Desaix  having  arrived  at  Gmund,  came  to  action  at 
Aalen,  and  St.  Cyr  reached  Heidenheim  on  the  Brentz  the 
same  day.  There  were  various  skirmishes  on  the  5th 
and  8th  of  August ;  and  at  this  period  the  Saxon  contin- 
gent abandoned  the  Austrian  Army  and  returned  into 
Saxony. 

Prince  Charles,  however,  considering  that  the  French 
armies  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  and  of  the  Rhine  were 
only  three  days'  march  apart,  and  were  about  to  effect  a 
junction  on  the  Altmuhl,  determined  to  risk  a  battle  to 
prevent  it.  He  turned  short  round  ;  his  rear  became  his 
van,  and  suffered  some  loss  in  an  action  at  Eglingen. 
On  the  llth,  at  day-break,  the  whole  Austrian  Army 
debouched  in  eight  columns.  The  French  were  in  ad- 
vance of  Neresheim,  occupying  a  front  of  eight  leagues 
with  45,000  men.  Two  of  the  three  columns  of  the 
Archduke's  left  debouched  by  Dischingen  and  Dillingen, 
attacked  Duhesme,  who  with  6,000  men  formed  the  right 
both  in  front  and  rear,  separated  him  from  the  centre, 
and  forced  him  one  march  back ;  while  the  third  column, 
under  General  Frcelich,  passed  the  Danube  at  Ulm  and 
took  the  French  Army  in  the  rear.  The  French  head- 
quarters, the  parks,  and  the  civil  lists  being  driven  from 
Heidenheim,  fled  to  Aalen.  Thus  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  battle  the  French  Army  was  turned  and  cut,  de- 
prived of  its  line  of  operations,  and  its  parks  and  reserves 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  three  columns  which  were 
employed  to  produce  this  result  were,  however,  carried 
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too  far  to  take  any  share  in  the  action.  The  three  col- 
umns of  the  centre  which  made  the  principal  attack 
were  directed  by  the  Archduke  in  person.  They  de- 
bouched from  Aufhausen,  and  overthrew  St.  Cyr's  posts, 
who  did  not  expect  so  abrupt  an  attack,  and  was  still 
where  he  was  the  preceding  evening  after  the  action  of 
Eglingen.  He  rallied  on  the  heights  of  Dunstelkingen ; 
and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day  all  the  Arch- 
duke's efforts  to  force  him  from  his  position  were  una- 
vailing. The  loss  on  each  side  in  this  gallantly  fought 
action  was  upwards  of  6,000  men.  At  night  the  Arch- 
duke drew  back  his  right  on  the  road  between  Nord- 
lingen  and  Donawerth,  and  his  left  to  Dillingen  on  the 
Danube.  His  centre  passed  the  night  in  the  field,  but 
the  line  of  communication  of  the  French  Army  with  its 
reserve  having  been  restored,  Moreau  was  induced  to  re- 
main on  the  field  of  battle  to  collect  his  wounded,  prepare 
for  his  retreat,  or  march  forward,  according  to  the  intelli- 
gence he  should  receive.  This  was  favourable  ;  he  learned 
that  the  Army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  had  already 
passed  the  Rednitz  and  appeared  to  direct  its  march  by 
Amberg  on  Ratisbon.  It  was  some  marches  in  advance 
of  Prince  Charles,  who,  not  having  been  able  in  the  action 
of  the  llth  to  overthrow  the  French  Army  and  drive  it 
into  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  of  the  Alb,  had  not  now 
a  moment  to  lose  to  avoid  being  surrounded.  He  made 
his  retreat  in  the  course  of  the  night,  considering  the 
junction  of  the  two  armies  as  effected,  and  relinquishing 
all  thoughts  of  opposing  it,  for  he  abandoned  to  them  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  the  Warnitz,  and  the  Altmuhl, 
and  repassed  the  Danube  and  the  Lech:  the  Austrians 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  campaign. 

But  Moreau,  instead  of  following  up  his  advantage, 
remained  for  some  days  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  at  length 
he  advanced  on  Donawerth,  but  still  did  not  attempt,  by 
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sending  forward  a  part  of  his  cavalry,  to  effect  his  junc- 
tion with  Jourdan.  This  hesitation  and  want  of  precau- 
tion encouraged  the  Archduke  to  oppose  the  junction  of 
the  two  armies,  which  he  had  despaired  of  being  able  to 
do.  Having  left  General  Latour  to  watch  and  keep  the 
Army  of  the  Khine  in  check,  he  passed  the  Danube  and 
advanced  on  the  Nuremberg  road  with  30,000  troops. 
On  the  22d  he  attacked  Bernadotte  before  Neumarck, 
and  forced  him  to  fall  back  on  Forsheim.  General 
Wartensleben  immediately  repassed  the  Naab.  The 
Army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  retreated  on  Amberg 
and  Salzbach;  but  being  attacked  in  this  position,  in 
front  by  Wartensleben,  and  in  flank  and  rear  by  a  de- 
tachment from  Prince  Charles's  army,  its  general  did 
not  think  it  expedient  to  risk  a  serious  affair.  His  re- 
treat became  exceedingly  difficult ;  and  he  did  not  reach 
Schweinfurth,  constantly  pursued  by  the  Archduke,  and 
then  by  forcing  a  passage  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
till  the  31st.  In  this  town  the  troops  halted  as  they 
needed  rest.  Jourdan  took  advantage  of  the  scattered 
state  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  resolved  to  open  himself 
a  way  to  Wurtzburg,  which  was  occupied  by  General 
Hotze.  On  the  2d  of  September,  in  the  forenoon,  he 
recommenced  his  march  and  attacked  Prince  Charles  on 
the  following  day ;  but  Kray  and  Wartensleben  came  up 
with  40,000  infantry  and  12,000  cavalry  during  the  fight, 
and  he  lost  the  battle.  Lefebvre's  division  was  left  at 
Schweinfurth ;  he  himself  reached  Arnstein  on  the  Lahn 
with  much  difficulty  on  the  llth.  Here  Moreau  joined 
him  with  10,000  men  from  Holland,  and  he  might  still 
have  retrieved  his  affairs  and  changed  the  fortune  of  the 
campaign.  But  though  he  formed  a  just  conception  of 
what  was  fit  to  be  done,  he  was  wanting  in  activity  and 
resolution  to  put  it  in  practice.  He  suffered  himself  to 
be  anticipated  on  the  Lahn  and  driven  beyond  the  Khine, 
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The  brave  Marceau  was  killed  in  an  action  at  Altenkir- 
clien  ;  Kleber  and  Collaud  were  dismissed  for  insubordi- 
nation. Jourdan  himself  was  soon  after  superseded  by 
Beurnonville,  who  was  scarcely  capable  of  manoeuvring 
a  battalion.  The  Archduke  quitted  the  banks  of  the 
Lahn  with  12,000  men  to  advance  against  the  Army  of 
the  Khine  and  Moselle,  leaving  General  Werneck  with 
50,000  men  to  observe  the  Army  of  the  Sambre  and 
Meuse. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  twelve  days  after  the  battle  of 
Nerescheim,  Moreau  passed  the  Danube  and  marched  on 
the  Lech.  On  the  24th  General  Feriiio,  who,  having 
crossed  the  Black  Forest  and  taken  Lindau  and  Bregentz 
on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  had  returned  by  the  Tyrol  and 
Memmingen,  forced  the  passage  of  the  Lech  at  the  ford 
of  Hanstetten  ;  St.  Cyr  passed  at  the  ford  of  Lech-Hausen 
before  Augsburg,  and  Desaix  at  the  ford  of  Langweid. 
The  bridges  of  Augsburg  were  repaired ;  and  after  a  brave 
resistance,  General  Latour  was  driven  from  the  fine  posi- 
tions of  Friedburg,  leaving  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon 
and  1500  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  victor.  After  the 
passage  of  the  Lech,  the  right  of  the  French  Army  ad- 
vanced on  Dachau,  near  Munich,  with  its  vanguard  under 
the  walls  of  that  city ;  the  centre  on  Geissenfeld,  with  a 
corps  of  observation  on  Ingoldstadt.  The  Austrian  Gen- 
eral removed  his  head-quarters  to  Landshut  on  the  Iser, 
where  he  assembled  his  principal  forces.  Conde's  corps 
occupied  Munich,  where  he  waited  several  days  for  the 
movement  of  the  enemy ;  and  finding  that  he  made  none, 
suspected  that  he  had  gone  in  search  of  the  Archduke's 
army.  He  accordingly  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  was 
soon  repulsed  and  found  that  he  had  not  stirred.  On  the 
7th  of  September,  Moreau  determined,  without  any  par- 
ticular object,  to  move  forward.  On  the  8th  he  reached 
Neustadt,  and  it  was  expected  he  would  advance  on  Eat- 
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isbon ;  but  on  the  10th  he  returned,  in  order  to  resume 
his  old  positions,  and  detached  Desaix  with  12,000  men 
to  seek  for  the  Army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  which 
was  then  eighty  leagues  distant  from  him.  On  the  16th, 
hearing  what  had  passed,  he  rejoined  the  army  on  the 
Danube. 

The  Archduke  on  reaching  the  Lahn  immediately  de- 
tached General  Petrasch  with  nine  battalions  for  Man- 
heim  and  Philipsburg,  to  get  possession  of  Kehl  and 
Huninguen.  General  Scherb,  who  was  at  Bruchsal,  hav- 
ing received  notice  from  deserters,  got  to  Kehl  time 
enough  to  defend  it  against  this  attack  with  the  help  of 
the  National  Guard  of  Strasburg.  Moreau,  alarmed  at 
this  attempt,  which  had  nearly  intercepted  his  commu- 
nication with  France,  felt  the  necessity  of  approaching 
the  Rhine,  and  commenced  his  celebrated  retreat,  which 
he  effected  after  several  obstinate  actions  and  narrow 
escapes,  by  passing  through  Ulm,  which  Was  fortunately 
occupied  by  a  detachment  under  Montrichard ;  by  Biber- 
ach,  where  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  enemy,  taking 
some  standards  and  4,000  or  5,000  prisoners ;  and  by  the 
terrible  defiles  of  the  Black  Valley,  which  the  army 
passed  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th,  and  entered  France 
over  the  bridges  of  New  Brisach  and  Huninguen.  Thus 
Moreau  lost  all  the  advantages  of  the  campaign  that  must 
have  resulted  from  his  junction  with  Jourdan,  by  not 
striking  while  the  iron  was  hot,  or  by  waiting  to  do  that 
at  the  rebound  which  should  have  been  done  at  once  ;  so 
that  nothing  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine  but  the  fortress  of  Dusseldorf 
and  the  tetes-de-pont  of  Kehl  and  Huninguen.  Dusseldorf 
was  too  far  north  to  give  the  Austrians  much  uneasiness ; 
but  the  fortress  of  Kehl  and  that  of  Huninguen  enabled 
the  French  Army  to  winter  on  the  left  bank  and  to  harass 
Germany ;  they  therefore  resolved  to  take  possession  of 
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these  two  points.  They  accordingly  invested  them  with 
40,000  men;  and  after  immense  preparations  for  their 
defence  and  immense  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  besieg- 
ers, at  length  carried  them  in  the  beginning  of  January. 
General  Abbatucci,  a  young  officer  of  great  bravery  and 
promise,  fell  mortally  wounded  in  a  sortie  at  the  head  of 
the  garrison  of  Huninguen.  The  success  of  these  two 
operations  enabled  Prince  Charles  to  take  up  his  winter- 
quarters  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine  in  Brisgau  and 
the  country  of  Baden,  and  to  detach  powerful  succours  to 
the  army  which  was  assembling  behind  the  Piave,  and  of 
which  he  took  the  command  in  February.  This  army 
was  intended  to  avenge  Beaulieu,  Wurmser,  and  Alvinzi, 
«nd  to  reconquer  Mantua,  Lombardy,  and  Italy.  —  To 
return. 

All  the  couriers  which  reached  Vienna  with  news  of 
Prince  Charles's  successes,  were  followed  by  couriers  from 
Wurmser,  bringing  accounts  of  his  disasters.  The  Court 
passed  the  whole  of  the  month  of  September  in  these 
alternations  of  joy  and  sorrow.  The  satisfaction  derived 
from  its  triumphs  did  not  compensate  for  the  consterna- 
tion caused  by  its  defeats.  Germany  was  saved,  but  Italy 
was  lost :  the  army  which  guarded  that  frontier  had 
•disappeared.  Its  remains,  with  its  veteran  general  at  its 
head,  had  only  been  able  to  find  temporary  safety  by 
shutting  themselves  up  in  Mantua,  which  place  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The  Aulic  Council  felt  the 
necessity  of  doing  something.  It  assembled  two  armies, 
one  in  the  Frioul,  the  other  in  the  Tyrol ;  appointed  Mar- 
shal Alvinzi  to  the  command,  and  ordered  him  to  march 
to  save  Mantua  and  deliver  Wurmser.  The  Directory, 
on  their  part,  promised  much,  but  performed  little  ;  they 
sent,  however,  twelve  battalions  drafted  from  the  Army 
of  La  Vendee,  which  reached  Milan  in  the  course  of  Sep- 
tember and  October ;  as  care  was  taken  to  make  them 
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march  in  twelve  columns,  the  notion  was  spread  abroad 
that  each  of  these  columns  was  a  regiment,  and  had  its 
full  complement  of  men,  which  would  have  been  a  very 
considerable  reinforcement.  It  is  true,  the  French  sol- 
diers did  not  need  encouragement ;  they  were  in  excellent 
condition  and  spirits,  and  were  full  of  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  their  chief.  Public  opinion  was  also  decidedly 
in  their  favour.  The  popular  feeling  in  the  states  beyond 
the  Po,  Bologna,  Modena,  and  Reggio,  was  such  that  they 
might  be  depended  on  for  repulsing  the  Pope's  army 
themselves,  should  it  enter  their  territories  according  to 
the  threat  held  out. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  Marshal  Alvinzi  was  still 
with  his  army  before  the  Isonzo ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
month  he  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Conegliano  be- 
hind the  Piave.  Massena  was  watching  his  movements 
at  Bassano.  Davidowich  had  assembled  a  corps  of  18,000 
men  in  the  Tyrol  including  the  Tyrolese  militia.  Vaubois 
covered  Trent  with  12,000  men ;  Augereau's  division,  the 
reserve  of  cavalry,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  French 
Army  were  at  Verona.  Alvinzi's  plan  was,  to  be  joined  by 
Davidowich  in  Verona,  and  to  march  thence  on  Mantua. 
On  the  1st  of  November,  he  threw  two  bridges  over  the 
Piave,  and  marched  towards  the  Brenta.  Massena,  find- 
ing that  his  army  amounted  to  upwards  of  40,000  men, 
raised  his  camp  at  Bassano,  and  approached  Vicenza, 
where  Napoleon  joined  him  with  Augereau's  division  and 
the  reserve,  and  on  the  6th,  at  day-break,  advanced  to 
give  battle  to  Alvinzi,  who  had  followed  Massena's  move- 
ment. After  an  action  of  several  hours,  Massena  drove 
back  the  van  under  General  Liptay  and  Provera's  division 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  killing  a  great  number  of 
men,  and  making  many  prisoners.  Napoleon  advanced 
against  Quasdanowich,  and  drove  him  from  Lenove  upon 
Bassano.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  he  con- 
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sidered  the  passage  of  the  bridge  and  the  taking  of  the 
town  on  this  day  as  of  the  utmost  importance ;  but  hav- 
ing ordered  up  the  reserve  for  this  purpose,  a  battalion  of 
900  Croats,  which  had  been  previously  cut  off,  threw 
themselves  into  a  village  on  the  high-road ;  and  as  the 
head  of  the  reserve  appeared  to  cross  the  village,  fired 
upon  them.  It  became  necessary  to  bring  up  howitzers  ; 
the  village  was  taken,  and  the  Croats  shot ;  but  a  delay 
of  two  hours  had  taken  place,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
reach  the  bridge  that  night. 

Vaubois  had  received  orders  to  attack  the  enemy's 
positions  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avisio.  He  did  so, 
and  failed.  He  was  himself  attacked  in  turn,  and  obliged 
to  abandon  Trent ;  nor  could  he  make  good  the  position 
he  had  taken  up  at  Galliano,  but  was  outflanked  by  Lan- 
don  with  his  Tyrolese,  who  appeared  to  be  advancing  on 
Monte-Baldo  and  Rivoli.  This  news  reached  the  French 
head-quarters  at  two  in  the  morning.  There  was  now  no 
room  for  hesitation;  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to 
hasten  back  to  Verona.  Colonel  Vignoles,  a  confidential 
officer,  was  despatched  to  collect  all  the  troops  he  could 
muster  there,  and  march  with  them  on  La  Corona  and 
Rivoli.  He  found  a  battalion  of  the  40th  just  arrived 
from  La  Vendee;  the  next  day  Joubert  reached  the 
same  important  position  with  the  4th  light  demi-brigade, 
brought  from  the  blockade  of  Mantua.  At  the  same 
time,  Vaubois  returned  to  the  ripht  bank  of  the  Adige, 
and  occupied  La  Corona  and  Rivoli  in  force.  From  the 
Brenta  the  French  army  filed  through  Vicenza  during 
the  whole  of  the  7th.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  victory  of  the  day  before,  could  not  account 
for  this  retreat.  Alvinzi,  who  was  preparing  to  pass  the 
Piave,  no  sooner  heard  the  intelligence  than  he  returned 
to  the  Brenta,  and  passed  that  river,  in  order  to  follow 
his  antagonist's  movement. 
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Napoleon  had  Vaubois's  division  assembled  on  the  plain 
of  Rivoli,  and  addressed  them  thus :  "  Soldiers,  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  you ;  you  have  shown  neither  bravery,  dis- 
cipline, nor  perseverance ;  no  position  could  rally  you  : 
you  abandoned  yourselves  to  a  panic-terror ;  you  suffered 
yourselves  to  be  driven  from  situations  where  a  handful 
of  brave  men  might  have  stopped  an  army.  Soldiers  of 
the  39th  and  85th,  you  are  not  French  soldiers.  Quarter- 
master-general, let  it  be  inscribed  on  their  colours,  They 
no  longer  form  part  of  the  Army  of  Italy!"  This 
harangue,  pronounced  in  a  severe  tone,  drew  tears  from 
these  old  soldiers;  the  rules  of  discipline  could  not 
restrain  their  grief  ;  several  grenadiers,  who  had  received 
honorary  arms,  cried  out,  "  General,  we  have  been  calum- 
niated ;  place  us  in  the  van,  and  you  shall  see  whether 
the  39th  and  85th  belong  to  the  Army  of  Italy."  Napo- 
leon, having  produced  the  effect  he  wished,  then  addressed 
a  few  words  of  consolation  to  them.  These  two  regi- 
ments a  few  days  after  highly  distinguished  themselves. 

Alvinzi  was  posted  on  the  heights  of  Caldiero,  to  the 
left  of  Villa-Nuova,  on  the  road  to  Vicenza.  Napoleon 
determined  to  attack  him  there ;  and  on  the  llth,  at  twa 
in  the  afternoon,  the  army  passed  the  bridges  of  Verona 
for  that  purpose.  Verdier's  brigade,  which  was  at  the 
head,  overthrew  the  enemy's  van,  made  a  number  of 
prisoners,  and  encamped  at  night  at  the  foot  of  Caldiero. 
The  fires  of  the  bivouacs,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  spies 
and  prisoners,  left  no  doubt  that  Alvinzi  meant  to  receive 
battle,  and  had  fixed  himself  firmly  in  these  fine  posi- 
tions, resting  his  left  on  the  marsh  of  Arcole  and  his 
right  on  Mount  Olivette  and  the  village  of  Colognola. 
At  day-break  Massena  received  orders  to  take  possession 
of  a  hill  which  outflanked  the  enemy's  right,  and  which 
the  latter  had  neglected  to  occupy.  Brigadier-General 
Launay  intrepidly  climbed  the  acclivity  at  the  head  of  a 
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corps  of  skirmishers ;  but  having  advanced  too  far,  was 
repulsed  and  taken  prisoner.  In  the  mean  time,  the  whole 
line  had  engaged,  and  the  fire  was  maintained  throughout 
the  day.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  the  ground  was  so 
completely  soaked  that  the  French  artillery  could  not 
move,  whilst  that  of  the  Austrians,  being  advantageously 
placed,  produced  its  full  effect.  The  loss  in  this  affair  was 
pretty  equal  on  both  sides ;  the  enemy,  not  without  rea- 
son, claimed  the  victory,  as  its  advanced  posts  approached 
St.  Michael's,  and  the  situation  of  the  French  was  become 
truly  hazardous.  The  General-in-Chief  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  return  into  his  camp  before  Verona. 

Vaubois  had  suffered  considerable  loss  in  this  last  bat- 
tle, and  had  not  now  above  8,000  men  left.  The  other 
two  divisions,  after  having  fought  valiantly  on  the 
Brenta,  and  failed  in  their  attempt  on  Caldiero,  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  13,000  men  under  arms.  The  idea 
of  the  superior  strength  of  the  enemy  pervaded  every 
mind.  Vaubois's  soldiers,  in  excuse  for  their  retreat, 
declared  that  the  Austrians  were  three  to  one  against 
them.  The  enemy  too  had  counted  the  small  number  of 
the  French  at  his  ease ;  and  had  no  longer  any  doubt  of 
the  deliverance  of  Mantua  or  of  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
The  garrison  of  Mantua  made  frequent  sorties  on  the 
besiegers.  The  French  knew  not  which  way  to  turn 
themselves ;  they  were  checked  on  one  side  by  the  posi- 
tion of  Caldiero  and  on  the  other  by  the  defiles  of  the 
TyroL  A  great  number  of  the  bravest  men  had  been 
wounded  two  or  three  times  in  different  battles  since  the 
army  entered  Italy.  Discontent  began  to  show  itself. 
"  We  cannot,"  said  the  men,  "  do  everybody's  duty. 
Alvinzi's  army,  now  present,  is  the  same  that  the  Armies 
of  the  Rhine  and  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  retreated 
before,  and  they  are  now  idle :  why  are  we  to  perform 
their  work  ?  If  we  are  beaten,  we  must  make  for  the 
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Alps  as  fugitives  and  without  honour :  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  conquer,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  We  shall 
be  opposed  by  another  army  like  that  of  Alvinzi,  as 
Alvinzi  himself  succeeded  Wurmser,  and  as  Wurmser 
succeeded  Beaulieu ;  and  in  this  unequal  contest  we  must 
be  overwhelmed  at  last."  To  these  murmurs  Napoleon 
caused  the  following  answer  to  be  given:  "We  have 
but  one  more  effort  to  make,  and  Italy  is  our  own.  The 
enemy  is,  no  doubt,  more  numerous  than  we  are,  but  half 
his  troops  are  recruits ;  when  he  is  beaten,  Mantua  must 
fall,  and  we  shall  remain  masters  of  all ;  our  labours  will 
be  at  an  end ;  for  not  only  Italy,  but  a  general  peace  is 
in  Mantua.  You  talk  of  returning  to  the  Alps,  but  you 
are  no  longer  capable  of  doing  so.  From  the  dry  and 
frozen  bivouacs  of  those  sterile  rocks,  you  could  very 
well  conquer  the  delicious  plains  of  Lombardy ;  but  from 
the  smiling  flowery  bivouacs  of  Italy  you  cannot  return 
to  the  Alpine  snows.  Succours  have  reached  us ;  there 
are  more  on  the  road.  Let  not  those  who  are  unwilling 
to  fight  seek  vain  pretences ;  for  only  beat  Alvinzi,  and  I 
will  answer  for  your  future  welfare."  These  words,  re- 
peated from  mouth  to  mouth,  revived  the  spirits  of  the 
troops,  and  brought  them  over  to  an  opposite  way  of 
thinking.  Those  who  before  talked  of  retreating  were 
now  eager  to  advance.  "Shall  the  soldiers  of  Italy," 
they  said,  "  patiently  endure  the  taunts  and  provocations 
of  these  slaves  ? "  When  it  became  known  at  Brescia, 
Bergamo,  Milan,  Cremona,  Lodi,  Pavia,  and  Bologna,  that 
the  army  had  sustained  a  check,  the  wounded  and  sick 
left  the  hospitals  before  they  were  well  cured  to  resume 
their  stations  in  the  ranks ;  the  wounds  of  many  of 
these  brave  men  were  still  bleeding.  This  affecting  sight 
filled  the  army  with  the  most  lively  emotions.  From 
this  situation  of  doubt  and  danger,  Napoleon  extricated 
them  by  one  of  those  unforeseen  movements  which  stamp 
him  for  a  consummate  master  of  his  art. 
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At  length,  on  the  14th  of  November,  at  nightfall,  the 
camp  of  Verona  got  under  arms.  Three  columns  began 
their  march  in  the  deepest  silence,  crossed  the  city,  passed 
the  Adige  by  the  three  bridges,  and  formed  on  the  right 
bank.  The  hour  of  departure,  the  direction  taken,  the 
silence  observed  in  the  order  of  the  day,  contrary  to  the 
invariable  custom  of  announcing  an  engagement  when  it 
is  to  take  place,  the  state  of  affairs,  —  everything,  in  short, 
ndicated  that  the  army  was  retreating.  The  first  step 
in  retreat  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  foreboded  the  loss  of  Italy. 
Those  amongst  the  inhabitants  who  placed  the  hopes  of 
their  future  lot  in  the  success  of  the  French,  followed 
with  anxious  and  aching  hearts  the  movement  of  this 
army,  which  was  depriving  them  of  every  hope.  But  the 
army,  instead  of  keeping  the  Peschiera  road,  suddenly 
turned  to  the  left,  marched  down  the  Adige,  and  arrived 
before  day-light  at  Eonco,  where  Andreossy  had  been 
ordered  to  construct  a  bridge.  By  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  troops  were  astonished  to  find  themselves,  by 
merely  facing  about,  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  officers 
and  soldiers  who  had  traversed  this  country  before  when 
in  pursuit  of  Wurmser,  now  began  to  guess  the  General's 
plan:  he  intended  to  turn  Caldiero,  which  he  had  not 
been  able  to  carry  by  an  attack  in  front.  He  could  not, 
with  13,000  men,  withstand  40,000  in  the  plain,  and  was 
removing  his  field  of  battle  to  roads  surrounded  by  vast 
marshes,  where  numbers  would  be  unavailing,  but  where 
the  courage  of  the  heads  of  the  columns  would  decide 
everything.  The  hopes  of  victory  now  animated  every 
breast,  and  every  man  vowed  to  surpass  himself  in  order 
to  second  so  fine  and  daring  a  plan.  Kilmaine  had  re- 
mained in  Verona  with  1,500  men  of  all  arms,  with  the 
gates  closed,  and  all  communication  strictly  prohibited ; 
the  enemy  was  therefore  completely  ignorant  of  this 
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movement  The  bridge  of  Ronco  was  constructed  on  the 
right  of  the  Alpon,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  its 
mouth ;  which  situation  has  been  censured  by  ill-in- 
formed military  men.  In  fact,  if  (as  has  been  proposed) 
the  bridge  had  been  carried  to  the  left  bank  opposite 
Albaredo,  all  the  advantages  which  were  insured  would 
have  been  lost.  Three  roads  branch  out  from  the  bridge 
of  Ronco ;  the  first  on  the  left  hand  goes  up  the  Adige 
towards  Verona,  passes  the  villages  of  Bionde  and  Porcil, 
where  it  opens  into  a  plain,  and  where  Alvinzi's  head- 
quarters were ;  the  second  and  centre  one  leads  to  Villa- 
Nuova,  and  runs  through  the  village  of  Arcole,  crossing 
the  Alpon  by  a  little  stone  bridge ;  the  third  to  the  right 
runs  down  the  Adige  and  leads  to  Albaredo. 

Three  columns  entered  upon  these  three  roads ;  the 
left  one  marched  up  the  Adige  as  far  as  the  extremity  of 
the  marshes  at  the  village  of  Porcil,  whence  the  soldiers 
perceived  the  steeples  of  Verona:  it  was  thenceforth 
impossible  for  the  Austrians  to  march  upon  that  city. 
The  centre  column  proceeded  to  Arcole,  where  the 
French  skirmishers  got  as  far  as  the  bridge  unperceived. 
Two  battalions  of  Croats,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  had 
bivouacs  there  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  rear  of 
the  army  and  watching  any  parties  which  the  garrison 
of  Legnago  (only  three  leagues  off)  might  send  in  that 
direction.  The  ground  between  Arcole  and  the  Adige 
was  not  guarded,  Alvinzi  having  contented  himself  with 
ordering  out  patrols  of  hussars,  who  visited  the  dikes 
thrice  every  day.  The  Croats  were  stationed  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  little  river  Alpon,  along  which  the 
French  had  to  pass  before  reaching  the  bridge,  which 
turns  at  right  angles  into  Arcole.  By  firing  in  front 
they  therefore  took  the  column  which  was  advancing  on 
Arcole  in  flank :  the  soldiers  fell  back  precipitately  as 
far  as  the  point  in  the  road,  where  they  ceased  to  be  ex- 
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posed  to  this  dangerous  fire.  Augereau,  indignant  at  this 
retrograde  movement  of  his  troops,  rushed  towards  the 
bridge  at  the  head  of  two  battalions  of  grenadiers,  but 
was  received  by  a  brisk  flank  fire,  and  driven  back  on 
his  division.  Alvinzi,  being  informed  of  this  attack, 
could  not  at  first  comprehend  it ;  but  he  was  soon  after 
enabled  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  French  from 
the  neighbouring  steeples :  he  then  plainly  saw  that  they 
had  passed  the  Adige,  and  were  in  his  rear.  But  he  still 
believed  it  impossible  that  a  whole  army  could  have  been 
thus  thrown  into  impassable  marshes  ;  and  that  it  could 
be  only  some  light  troops  which  had  been  sent  in  this 
direction  to  alarm  him  and  to  mask  a  real  attack  on  the 
Verona  side.  His  reconnoitring  parties,  however,  having 
brought  him  word  that  all  was  quiet  towards  Verona,  he 
thought  it  important  to  drive  these  light  troops  from  the 
marshes.  He  therefore  ordered  a  division  commanded 
by  Metrouski  on  the  dike  of  Arcole,  and  another  com- 
manded by  Provera  on  the  left  dike.  Towards  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  attacked  with  impetuosity. 
Massena,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  left 
dike,  having  allowed  the  enemy  to  get  fairly  upon  it, 
made  a  desperate  charge,  broke  his  columns,  repulsed 
him  with  great  loss,  and  took  a  number  of  prisoners. 
The  same  thing  happened  on  the  dike  of  Arcole.  As 
soon  as  the  enemy  had  passed  the  elbow  of  the  road,  he 
was  charged  and  routed  by  Augereau,  leaving  prisoners 
and  cannon  in  the  victor's  hands:  the  marsh  was  covered 
with  dead.  It  became  of  the  utmost  importance  to  gain 
possession  of  Arcole;  for  by  debouching  thence  in  the 
enemy's  rear,  the  French  would  be  able  to  seize  the 
bridge  of  Villa-Nuova  over  the  Alpon,  that  was  his  only 
retreat.  But  Arcole  withstood  several  attacks.  Napo- 
leon resolved  to  try  a  last  effort  in  person :  he  seized  a 
flag,  rushed  on  the  bridge,  and  there  planted  it :  the  col- 
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umn  he  commanded  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
when  the  flanking  fire  and  the  arrival  of  a  division  of 
the  enemy  frustrated  the  attack.  The  grenadiers  at  the 
head  of  the  columns,  finding  themselves  abandoned  by 
the  rear,  hesitated  at  first ;  but  being  hurried  away  in 
the  confusion,  they  still  persisted  in  keeping  possession 
of  their  General.  They  seized  him  by  his  arms  and 
clothes,  and  dragged  him  along  with  them  amidst  the 
dead,  the  dying,  and  the  smoke ;  he  was  precipitated  into 
a  morass,  in  which  he  sunk  up  to  the  middle,  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  The  grenadiers,  perceiving  the  danger  of 
their  General,  a  cry  was  raised,  "Forward,  soldiers,  to 
save  the  General ! "  They  immediately  turned  back, 
rushed  upon  the  enemy,  drove  him  beyond  the  bridge, 
and  Napoleon  was  rescued.  This  was  a  day  filled  with 
examples  of  military  devotedness.  Lannes,  who  had 
been  wounded  at  Governolo,  had  hastened  from  Milan, 
though  still  suffering;  he  threw  himself  between  the 
enemy  and  Napoleon,  covering  him  with  his  body,  and 
received  three  wounds,  determined  never  to  abandon  him. 
Muiron,  his  aid-de-camp,  fell  dead  at  his  feet  in  attempt- 
ing to  cover  his  General  with  his  own  body.  Belliard 
and  Vignoles  were  wounded  in  rallying  the  troops  for- 
ward ;  General  Eobert  was  killed  ;  he  was  a  soldier  who 
never  shrunk  from  the  enemy's  fire. 

General  Guieux  having  passed  the  Adige  with  a  brigade 
at  the  ferry  of  Albaredo,  Arcole  was  taken  in  the  rear. 
In  the  mean  time,  Alvinzi  had  become  fully  sensible  of 
the  danger  of  his  situation :  he  had  abandoned  Caldiero 
hastily,  destroyed  his  batteries,  and  made  all  his  parks 
of  artillery  and  his  reserves  repass  the  bridge.  From  the 
top  of  the  steeple  of  Eonco,  the  French  saw  this  fine 
booty  escape  them :  and  it  was  only  by  witnessing  the 
disorderly  movements  of  the  enemy  that  the  whole  ex- 
tent and  consequences  of  Napoleon's  plan  could  be  com- 
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prehended.  General  Guieux  was  not  able  to  reach  Arcole 
till  near  four  o'clock;  the  village  was  carried  without 
striking  a  blow ;  but  it  was  now  of  little  importance, 
Arcole  being  at  present  only  an  intermediate  post  be- 
tween the  fronts  of  the  two  armies,  whereas  in  the 
morning  it  had  been  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  The  day 
was  however  crowned  with  the  most  important  results. 
Caldiero  was  evacuated ;  Verona  was  no  longer  in  danger ; 
two  divisions  of  Alvinzi's  army  had  been  defeated  with 
considerable  loss ;  numerous  columns  of  prisoners  and  a 
great  number  of  trophies  filed  off  through  the  camp,  and 
filled  the  officers  and  soldiers  with  enthusiasm ;  the  troops 
regained  their  spirits  and  their  confidence  of  victory. 

In  the  mean  time  Davidowich  with  the  Tyrolese  corps 
had  attacked  and  taken  Corona,  and  was  at  Eivoli 
Vaubois  was  at  Bussolengo  in  considerable  peril:  if  he 
should  be  attacked  and  beaten,  the  French  would  be 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mantua,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  head-quarters  and  of  the  army  would  be  cut  off. 
To  prevent  the  possibility  of  this  result,  Buonaparte  de- 
termined to  march  at  day-break  and  attack  Davidowich, 
in  case  he  should  have  advanced  from  Eivoli  towards 
Mantua.  He  therefore  evacuated  Arcole  and  fell  back  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  leaving  fires  lighted  all  night 
to  deceive  the  enemy.  But  Alvinzi,  apprised  of  the  ret- 
rograde movement  of  the  French,  followed  them ;  they 
had  to  cross  the  bridge  of  Eonco  again,  and  a  severe  ac- 
tion ensued  which  lasted  the  whole  day.  The  General- 
in-Chief  learned  that  Davidowich  had  not  stirred  the 
preceding  evening.  Alvinzi,  deceived  by  a  spy,  who 
assured  him  that  the  French  were  in  full  march  upon 
Mantua,  again  debouched  from  his  camp  before  dawn. 
The  same  tiling  happened  as  on  the  day  before.  The 
two  armies  met  half-way  up  the  dikes  leading  from 
Eonco ;  the  action  was  obstinate  and  at  one  time  doubt- 
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ful,  the  75th  having  been  broken.  The  French  General 
placed  the  32d  in  ambush,  lying  on  their  faces  in  a  little 
wood  of  willows  near  the  bridge ;  they  rose  at  the  proper 
moment,  fired  a  volley,  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and 
overthrew  into  the  morass  a  close  column  of  3,000  Croats, 
who  perished  there.  Massena,  on  the  left,  after  experi- 
encing some  vicissitudes,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  with  his  hat  at  the  end  of  his  sword,  by  way 
of  standard,  and  made  dreadful  carnage  of  the  division 
opposed  to  him.  In  the  afternoon  the  General-in-Chief 
conceived  that  the  decisive  moment  had  arrived  for 
attacking  the  enemy  in  the  plain  and  repulsing  him 
beyond  Villa-Nuova.  He  had  the  prisoners  carefully 
counted,  and  calculated  the  number  of  the  slain ;  and  he 
found  that  the  enemy  did  not  exceed  his  own  troops  by 
above  a  third.  Their  ranks  were  not  only  thinned,  but 
their  confidence  was  abated  by  these  three  days'  battles. 
At  two  o'clock  the  French  drew  up  in  line  between 
Arcole  and  the  road  to  Porto-Legnago,  with  the  Austrians 
in  front.  Adjutant-General  Lorset  had  come  out  of  Le- 
gnago  with  600  or  700  men,  some  cavalry,  and  four  pieces 
of  cannon,  in  order  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  in  the  marshes. 
Major  Hercule  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  proceed 
with  twenty-five  Guides  and  four  trumpets  across  the 
reeds,  and  to  charge  the  extreme  left  of  the  enemy  as 
soon  as  the  garrison  of  Legnago  should  begin  to  cannon- 
ade in  the  rear.  This  manoeuvre  was  ably  executed,  and 
contributed  mainly  to  the  success  of  the  day.  The  line 
was  broken,  and  the  enemy  retreated  with  considerable 
loss.  The  next  day,  when  it  was  doubtful  what  course 
the  army  would  have  to  take,  the  Austrians  were  seen 
at  day-break  in  retreat  upon  Vicenza,  and  were  pursued 
beyond  Villa-Nuova. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,   the   General-in-Chief  had 
entered  the  convent  of  St.  Boniface,  the  church  of  which 
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had  served  for  a  hospital ;  between  400  and  500  wounded 
had  been  crowded  into  it,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
dead.  A  cadaverous  smell  issued  from  the  place.  Na- 
poleon was  retiring,  struck  with  horror,  when  he  heard 
himself  called  by  name.  Two  unfortunate  soldiers  had 
been  left  three  days  among  the  dead  without  having  had 
their  wounds  dressed ;  they  had  despaired  of  relief,  and 
were  recalled  to  life  at  the  sight  of  their  General.  Every 
assistance  was  afforded  them. 

Having  ascertained  by  the  reports  that  the  enemy  was 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  was  making  no  stand  in  any 
direction,  and  had  already  got  beyond  Montebello,  Na- 
poleon faced  to  the  left,  and  proceeded  by  Verona  to 
attack  the  army  of  the  Tyrol.  The  scouts  captured  a 
staff-officer  sent  to  Alvinzi  by  Davidowich,  who  was  igno- 
rant of  all  that  had  happened.  Alvinzi  in  the  last  three 
days  had  lost  18,000  men,  of  whom  6,000  were  prisoners. 
The  French  army  re-entered  Verona  in  triumph  by  the 
Venice  gate,  three  days  after  having  quitted  that  city 
almost  clandestinely  by  the  Milan  gate.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  describe  the  astonishment  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  army,  however,  made  no  stay 
there;  but  passed  the  Adige,  and  advanced  on  Davido- 
wich, who  had  attacked  Bussolengo  on  the  17th,  and 
driven  Vaubois  on  Castel-Nuovo.  Massena  marched 
thither,  joined  Vaubois  and  attacked  Rivoli,  while  Auge- 
reau  proceeded  to  Dolce  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige, 
and  gained  some  capital  advantages.  The  Austrians 
stood  in  need  of  repose.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
Mantua  would  open  its  gates  before  the  Austrian  General 
could  collect  another  army :  the  garrison  were  reduced  to 
half  rations,  desertion  became  frequent,  and  diseases  daily 
swept  off  more  men  than  would  have  sufficed  to  win  a 
great  battle. 

While  the  animosity  of  the  Senate  of  Venice  against 
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the  French  hourly  increased,  and  the  negotiations  with 
Home  were  broken  off  from  a  conviction  that  nothing 
was  to  be  done  with  that  court  but  by  an  armed  force, 
Alvinzi  was  receiving  daily  reinforcements.  Austria  em- 
ployed the  two  months  which  elapsed  after  the  battle  of 
Arcole,  in  bringing  into  the  Frioul  divisions  drafted  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  the  French  armies  were  in 
winter-quarters.  Several  battalions  of  excellent  sharp- 
shooters were  raised  in  the  Tyrol.  A  powerful  impulse 
had  been  given  to  the  whole  monarchy.  The  successes 
in  Germany  encouraged,  while  the  defeats  in  Italy  irri- 
tated them.  The  large  towns  offered  battalions  of  volun- 
teers. Vienna  raised  four  battalions,  who  received  their 
colours  from  the  Empress,  embroidered  with  her  own 
hands ;  they  lost  them,  but  not  without  a  struggle.  At 
the  beginning  of  January,  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy 
amounted  to  65,000  or  70,000  fighting  men,  besides  6,000 
Tyrolese  and  the  garrison  of  Mantua.  The  French  army 
had  been  reinforced  by  two  demi-brigades  of  infantry  from 
the  coast  of  Provence  and  by  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  that 
is,  by  7,000  men ;  and  was  formed  in  five  divisions, 
amounting  to  45,000  men.  Joubert  had  covered  La  Co- 
rona with  intrenchments ;  the  other  fortresses  were  in  a 
good  state  of  defence,  and  the  Lakes  of  Garda,  Como, 
Lugano,  and  Maggiore  were  manned  by  French  gun-boats. 
The  two  former  plans  under  Wurmser  and  Alvinzi  hav- 
ing failed,  the  Court  of  Vienna  adopted  a  new  one  in  con- 
cert with  Eome,  and  ordered  two  grand  attacks  to  be  made, 
—  one  by  Monte-Baldo,  the  other  by  the  Lower  Adige : 
both  armies  were  to  meet  under  the  walls  of  Mantua.  A 
very  intelligent  secret  agent  sent  from  Vienna  to  Mantua 
was  arrested  by  a  sentinel  as  he  was  passing  the  last  post 
of  the  blockading  army.  He  was  forced  to  give  up  his 
despatches  though  he  had  swallowed  them :  they  were 
enclosed  in  a  ball  of  sealing-wax,  and  consisted  of  a  small 
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letter  written  in  a  very  minute  hand,  and  signed  by  the 
Emperor  Francis.  He  informed  Wurmser  that  he  would 
be  relieved  without  delay ;  at  all  events  he  charged  him 
not  to  capitulate,  but  rather  to  evacuate  the  place,  pass 
the  Po,  and  proceed  into  the  Pope's  territories,  and  there 
take  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Holy  See. 

Alvinzi  commanded  the  principal  attack  on  the  Tyro- 
lese  side  at  the  head  of  50,000  men,  and  advanced  his 
head-quarters  from  Bassano  to  Eoveredo.  General  Pro- 
vera  took  the  command  of  the  army  on  the  Lower  Adige, 
which  was  20,000  strong :  its  head-quarters  were  at 
Padua.  A  great  many  troops  appeared  on  different 
points,  and  some  spirited  actions  also  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  12th  and  13th  ;  but  the  enemy  had  not 
fully  unmasked  his  plans,  so  that  the  moment  for  adopt- 
ing a  decisive  course  had  not  yet  arrived.  On  the  13th 
it  rained  very  heavily,  and  Napoleon  had  not  resolved  in 
what  direction  to  march,  whether  up  or  down  the  Adige. 
At  ten  in  the  evening,  the  accounts  from  Joubert  at  La 
Corona  determined  him.  It  was  plain  that  the  Austrians 
were  operating  with  two  independent  corps,  the  principal 
attack  being  intended  against  Monte-Baldo,  the  minor 
one  on  the  Lower  Adige.  Augereau's  division  appeared 
sufficient  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river  with  Pro- 
vera ;  but  on  the  Monte-Baldo  side  the  danger  was  im- 
minent. There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  for  the 
enemy  was  about  to  effect  a  junction  with  his  artillery 
and  cavalry,  by  taking  possession  of  the  level  of  Eivoli ; 
and  if  he  could  be  attacked  before  he  could  gain  that  im- 
portant point,  he  would  be  obliged  to  fight  without  artil- 
lery or  cavalry.  All  the  troops  were  therefore  put  in 
motion  from  the  head-quarters  at  Verona  to  reach  Rivoli 
before  day-break :  the  General-in-Chief  proceeded  to  the 
same  point,  and  arrived  there  at  two  in  the  morning. 

The  weather  had  cleared  up;  the  moon  shone   bril« 
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liantly :  the  General  ascended  several  heights,  and  ob- 
served the  lines  of  the  enemy's  fires,  which  filled  the 
whole  country  between  the  Adige  and  the  Lake  of  Garda, 
and  reddened  the  atmosphere.  He  clearly  distinguished 
five  camps,  each  composed  of  a  column  which  had  marched 
from  different  routes  the  preceding  day,  and  were  still 
dispersed  at  some  distance  from  each  other  and  from  the 
place  of  destination.  The  Austrians  amounted  to  40,000 
or  45,000  men :  the  French  could  not  bring  more  than 
22,000  into  action;  but  then  they  had  the  advantage  of 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon  and  several  regiments  of  cavalry. 

From  the  position  of  the  different  bivouacs  it  seemed 
evident  that  Alvinzi  could  not  unite  his  forces  before  ten 
o'clock.  On  this  presumption,  Napoleon  ordered  Joubert, 
who  had  evacuated  St.  Mark's  chapel  on  Monte  Magnone, 
and  who  now  occupied  the  level  of  Rivoli  only  with  a 
rearguard,  to  resume  the  offensive  forthwith,  to  regain 
possession  of  the  chapel  without  waiting  for  daylight, 
and  to  drive  back  the  fourth  column  (that  under 
D'Ocskay)  as  far  as  possible.  Ten  Croats  having  been 
informed  of  the  evacuation  of  St.  Mark's  by  a  prisoner, 
had  just  entered  the  chapel,  when  Joubert  sent  General 
Vial  up  to  it  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
retook  it.  The  firing  began  with  a  regiment  of  Croats, 
and  successively  with  the  whole  of  D'Ocskay 's  column, 
which  before  day-light  was  repulsed  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  ridge  of  Monte  Magnone.  The  third  Austrian 
column,  that  of  Koblos,  then  hastened  its  march,  and 
reached  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the  level  of  Rivoli  a 
little  before  nine  o'clock,  but  without  artillery.  The 
14th  and  85th  French  demi-brigades,  which  were  in  line 
in  this  position,  had  each  a  battery.  The  14th,  which 
occupied  the  right,  repulsed  the  enemy's  attacks ;  the 
85th  was  outflanked  and  broken.  The  General-in-Chief 
hastened  to  Massena's  division,  which,  having  marched 
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all  night,  was  taking  a  little  rest  in  the  village  of  Rivoli, 
led  it  against  the  enemy,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
this  column  was  beaten  and  put  to  flight.  Liptay's 
column  came  up  to  the  aid  of  that  of  Koblos.  Quasda- 
nowich,  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  perceiving 
that  Joubert  had  left  no  troops  in  St.  Mark's  chapel  in 
the  heat  of  his  pursuit  of  Ocskay,  detached  three  bat- 
talions to  climb  the  heights  of  the  chapel ;  but  Joubert, 
aware  of  this  movement  and  its  great  importance,  ordered 
his  men  to  run  back,  who  reached  the  chapel  before 
those  of  the  enemy,  and  repulsed  them  to  the  bottom  of 
the  valley.  The  French  battery  of  fifteen  pieces  of 
cannon,  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  level  of  Rivoli,  over- 
whelmed all  who  offered  to  come  within  its  reach. 
Colonel  Leclerc  and  Major  Lasalle  by  a  brilliant  charge 
with  300  horse  in  platoons  and  200  hussars  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  day.  The  Austrians  were 
thrown  into  the  ravine.  The  two  columns  of  Quasdano- 
\vich  and  Wukassowich  had  not  been  able  to  come  up  in 
time  or  to  join  in  the  battle.  One  half  of  Lusignan's 
column  was  coming  up  on  the  road  behind  the  level  of 
Rivoli,  and  thought  they  had  turned  the  French  army ; 
but  scarcely  had  they  arrived  at  the  heights  when  they 
witnessed  the  rout  of  Ocskay,  Koblos,  and  Liptay,  and 
foresaw  the  fate  which  unavoidably  awaited  them.  They 
were  first  cannonaded  by  fifteen  twelve-pounders,  and 
immediately  afterwards  attacked  and  taken.  The  other 
half  of  this  column  left  at  Dezenzano  was  pursued  and 
dispersed.  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
enemy  was  everywhere  overthrown  and  the  battle  won. 
La  Scaliera  was  the  only  retreat  open  to  the  Austrians, 
who  lost  7,000  prisoners  and  twelve  pieces  of  cannon 
coming  by  way  of  Incanole.  This  day  the  French 
General-in-Chief  was  wounded  more  than  once,  and  had 
several  horses  killed  under  him. 
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On  the  same  day  Provera  constructed  a  bridge  at 
Anghiari  near  Legnago,  passed  the  river,  and  marched  on 
Mantua,  leaving  a  reserve  to  guard  the  bridge.  Auge- 
reau  attacked  this  guard  the  next  day,  defeated  them,  and 
burned  the  pontoons.  Napoleon,  hearing  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  of 
Rivoli  what  Provera  was  doing,  immediately  foresaw  what 
was  about  to  take  place.  He  left  the  task  of  pursuing 
Alvinzi  on  the  following  day  to  Massena,  Murat,  and 
Joubert,  and  instantly  marched  with  four  regiments  to 
station  himself  before  Mantua.  He  had  thirteen  leagues 
to  go.  He  entered  Roverbella  as  Provera  arrived  before 
St.  Georges.  Hohenzollern  with  the  vanguard  had  pre- 
sented himself  on  the  16th  at  break  of  day  at  the  gate  of 
St.  Georges,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  wearing  white 
cloaks  :  he  knew  that  this  suburb  was  merely  covered  by 
a  simple  line  of  circumvallation,  and  was  in  hopes  to  sur- 
prise it.  Miolis,  who  commanded  there,  had  no  guard 
except  toward  the  city :  he  knew  that  a  French  division 
was  on  the  Adige,  and  was  not  dreaming  of  the  enemy. 
Hohenzollern's  hussars  resembled  those  of  the  1st  French 
hussar  regiment.  But  an  old  Serjeant  of  the  garrison  of 
St.  Georges,  who  was  gathering  wood  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  walls,  observed  this  cavalry,  and  con- 
ceived doubts  which  he  communicated  to  a  drummer 
who  was  with  him.  It  seemed  to  them  that  the  white 
cloaks  were  too  new  for  Berchini's  regiment.  In  this 
uncertainty  these  sturdy  fellows  threw  themselves  into 
St.  Georges,  crying,  "  To  arms ! "  and  shut  the  barrier : 
Hohenzollern  galloped  up,  but  was  too  late;  he  was 
recognised,  and  fired  upon  with  grape.  The  troops 
speedily  manned  the  parapets;  at  noon  Provera  sur- 
rounded the  place;  but  Miolis  with  15,000  men  defended 
himself  all  day,  which  gave  time  for  the  succours  from 
Eivoli  to  arrive. 
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Provera  communicated  with  Mantua  by  means  of  a 
boat  which  crossed  the  lake,  and  concerted  operations  for 
the  following  day.  On  the  16th,  as  soon  as  it  was  day, 
Wurmser  made  a  sortie  with  the  garrison,  and  took  up  a 
position  at  La  Favorite.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
Napoleon  stationed  General  Victor  and  the  four  regi- 
ments he  had  brought  with  him  between  La  Favorite  and 
St.  Georges,  to  prevent  the  garrison  of  Mantua  from  join- 
ing the  succouring  army.  Serrurier  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  conducting  the  blockade  attacked  the  garrison : 
Victor  attacked  the  army  of  succour.  It  was  in  this  battle 
that  the  57th  earned  the  title  of  Terrible.  They  attacked 
the  Austrian  line,  and  overthrew  everything  in  their 
way.  By  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  garrison  was 
driven  back  into  the  place,  and  Provera  capitulated  and 
laid  down  his  arms.  In  the  mean  time,  a  rearguard 
which  Provera  had  left  at  Molinella  was  attacked  by 
General  Point  of  Augereau's  division,  defeated,  and  taken. 
Of  all  Provera's  troops,  only  2,000  who  had  remained 
beyond  the  Adige  escaped  ;  the  rest  were  taken  or  killed. 
This  action  was  called  the  battle  of  La  Favorite,  from  the 
name  of  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Mantua  situ- 
ated near  the  field  of  battle. 

Joubert  chased  Alvinzi  throughout  the  15th,  and  reached 
the  Scaliera  (ladder  path)  of  Brentino  so  suddenly  that 
3,000  men  were  intercepted  and  taken.  Murat,  with  two 
battalions  of  light  troops,  embarked  on  the  Lake  of  Garda 
and  turned  La  Corona,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  Al- 
vinzi  escaped.  Joubert  marched  on  Trent,  and  the  army 
occupied  the  same  positions  as  before  the  battle  of  Arcole. 
The  Austrian  troops  had  great  difficulty  in  crossing  the 
passes  of  the  Tyrol,  which  were  blocked  up  by  the  snow. 
Their  loss  in  the  course  of  January  had  been  25,000 
prisoners,  twenty-five  standards,  and  sixty  pieces  of  can- 
non. Bessieres  carried  the  colours  to  Paris.  It  was  in 
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acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered  in  so  many 
battles  by  General  Massena,  that  the  Emperor  afterwards 
made  him  Duke  of  Kivoli. 

The  garrison  of  Mantua  had  long  subsisted  on  half  ra- 
tions ;  the  horses  had  been  eaten.  Wurmser  was  informed 
of  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Kivoli.  He  had  no  longer 
anything  to  hope  for.  He  was  summoned  to  surrender, 
but  proudly  answered  that  he  had  provisions  for  a  twelve- 
month. A  few  days  after,  Klenau,his  first  aide-de-camp, 
came  to  head-quarters  with  certain  proposals.  Serrurier 
replied  that  he  would  take  the  orders  of  his  General-in- 
Chief  on  the  subject.  Napoleon  went  to  Koverbella,  and 
remained  incognito,  wrapped  up  in  his  cloak,  while  the 
conversation  between  the  officers  was  going  on.  Klenau 
employed  all  the  customary  artifices,  expatiating  at  length 
on  the  great  resources  Wurmser  still  possessed.  Buona- 
parte approached  the  table,  took  a  pen,  and  spent  nearly 
half  an  hour  in  writing  his  decisions  in  the  margin  of 
Wurmser's  proposals,  whilst  the  discussion  was  going  on. 
When  it  was  over,  "  If  Wurmser,"  said  he  to  Klenau, "  had 
but  provisions  for  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  and  talked  of 
surrendering,  he  would  not  deserve  an  honourable  capitu- 
lation ;  but  I  respect  the  Marshal's  age,  his  bravery,  and 
his  misfortunes.  If  he  delays  a  fortnight,  a  month,  or  two, 
he  shall  still  have  the  same  conditions ;  he  may  therefore 
hold  out  to  his  last  morsel  of  bread.  I  am  about  to  pass 
the  Po,  and  I  shall  march  on  Rome.  You  know  my  inten- 
tions ;  go  and  communicate  them  to  your  General."  Kle- 
nau, who  had  been  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  first 
words,  soon  discovered  who  it  was  that  addressed  him. 
He  examined  the  conditions,  the  perusal  of  which  filled 
him  with  gratitude  for  such  generous  and  unexpected 
treatment.  Dissimulation  was  become  useless;  he  ac- 
knowledged that  they  had  not  provisions  for  more  than 
three  days.  Wurmser  sent  to  request  the  French  Gen- 
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eral,as  he  was  to  cross  the  Po,  to  pass  it  at  Mantua,  which 
would  save  him  much  circuitous  travelling  over  bad  roads. 
He  also  wrote  to  him  to  express  his  obligations ;  and  a 
few  days  after  despatched  an  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon  at 
Bologna  to  apprise  him  of  a  conspiracy  to  poison  him, 
which  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  Eomagna.  This 
notice  proved  seasonable.  General  Serrurier  presided  at 
the  ceremony  of  the  surrender  of  Mantua,  and  saw  the  old 
Marshal  and  the  staff  of  his  army  file  off  before  him,  Na- 
poleon being  by  that  time  in  Eomagna.  The  indifference 
with  which  he  withdrew  himself  from  the  very  flattering 
spectacle  of  a  marshal  of  great  reputation,  generalissimo 
of  the  Austrian  forces  in  Italy,  delivering  up  his  sword 
at  the  head  of  his  staff,  was  remarked  throughout  Europe. 
The  garrison  of  Mantua  still  amounted  to  20,000,  of  whom 
12,000  were  capable  of  service.  In  the  three  blockades 
since  the  month  of  June,  27,000  soldiers  had  died  in  the 
hospitals  or  been  killed  in  the  different  actions. 

Joubert,  who  was  born  in  the  Department  of  the  Aisne, 
had  studied  for  the  bar ;  but  at  the  Revolution  he  was 
induced  to  adopt  the  profession  of  arms.  He  was  tall  and 
thin,  and  naturally  of  a  weak  constitution ;  but  he  had 
strengthened  his  frame  amidst  fatigue,  camps,  and  moun- 
tain warfare.  He  was  intrepid,  vigilant,  and  active.  In 
November,  1796,  he  was  made  a  general  of  division  to 
succeed  Vaubois.  He  was  much  attached  to  Napoleon,  who 
sent  him  to  the  Directory  in  November,  1797,  with  the 
colours  taken  by  the  Army  of  Italy.  In  1799  he  engaged 
in  the  intrigues  of  Paris,  and  was  appointed  General-in- 
Chief  of  the  Army  of  Italy.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Senator  Semonville.  He  fell  gloriously  at  the  battle 
of  Novi  He  was  still  young,  and  had  not  acquired  all 
the  experience  necessary ;  but  his  talents  were  such  that 
he  might  have  attained  great  military  renown. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

TREATY   OF  TOLENTINO. 

CARDINAL  BUSCA  had  succeeded  Cardinal  Zelada  in 
the  situation  of  Secretary  of  State  at  Rome.  He  was 
avowedly  hostile  to  the  French,  and  wished  to  keep  on 
the  war  by  kindling  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the 
Italians.  A  courier  from  the  Cardinal  to  Monsignor 
Albani,  the  Roman  chargt  d'affaires  at  Vienna,  was  inter- 
cepted near  La  Mezzola  on  the  10th  of  January,  1797, 
from  whose  despatches  the  whole  policy  of  the  Vatican 
was  disclosed.  It  appeared  that  the  Pope  was  determined 
to  break  off  the  negotiations  with  France,  that  he  had 
entered  into  a  league  with  Austria,  and  that  the  Emperor 
had  empowered  General  Colli  to  take  the  command  of  the 
troops  that  his  Holiness  was  levying  in  Romagna.  A 
courier  was  instantly  despatched  to  Cacault,  the  French 
minister,  with  orders  to  quit  Rome.  At  the  same  time 
General  Victor  passed  the  Po  at  Borgo-Forte  at  the  head 
of  4,000  infantry  and  600  horse;  and  joined  the  Italian 
division  of  4,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Lahoz  at 
Bologna.  Napoleon  arrived  here  a  few  days  after,  and 
issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  accused  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment of  having  violated  the  conditions  of  the  armistice 
concluded  at  Bologna  the  preceding  summer,  and  of  hav- 
ing entered  into  an  offensive  alliance  with  the  Court  of 
Vienna.  The  intercepted  letters  of  Cardinal  Busca  were 
published  in  support  of  this  manifesto.  They  were  also 
sent  to  Cardinal  Mattel,  who,  after  having  been  confined 
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three  months  in  a  seminary  at  Brescia,  had  returned  to 
Rome,  and  who  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  General- 
in-Chief.  Through  his  means  these  papers  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Sacred  College,  who  were  thrown  into  some 
'confusion  by  a  perusal  of  them. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  head-quarters  were  fixed  at  the 
Bishop's  palace  at  Imola,  belonging  to  Chiaramonte,  after- 
wards Pius  VII.  On  the  3d  the  French  troops  reached 
Castel-Bolognese,  and  found  the  Pope's  army  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Senio,  intending  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  bridge.  This  army  consisted  of  about  6,000  or  7,000 
men,  including  regular  soldiers  and  peasants,  collected 
by  the  ringing  of  the  tocsin,  commanded  by  monks,  and 
wrought  up  to  fanatical  enthusiasm  by  preachers  and 
missionaries.  They  had  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
French  had  had  a  fatiguing  day's  march.  As  they  were 
stationing  their  guard,  a  flag  of  truce  came  up  and  declared 
in  a  pompous  manner  on  the  part  of  his  Eminence  the 
Lord  Cardinal  as  Commander-in-Chief,  that  if  the  French 
army  continued  to  advance,  he  would  fire  upon  it.  This 
threat  excited  much  laughter  among  the  French  soldiers, 
who  replied  that  they  did  not  wish  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  Cardinal's  thunders,  and  that  they  were  going  to  take 
up  their  quarters  for  the  night.  Cardinal  Busca's  hopes 
had,  however,  been  fulfilled.  All  Eomagna  was  in  a 
flame ;  a  holy  war  had  been  begun ;  the  tocsin  had  been 
sounding  incessantly  for  three  days,  and  the  lowest  class 
of  the  people  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  delirium  and 
frenzy.  Prayers  of  forty  hours,  missions  in  public  places, 
indulgences,  and  even  miracles  —  every  engine,  in  short, 
had  been  set  at  work  with  success.  Martyrs  were  bleed- 
ing in  one  place ;  Madonnas  weeping  in  another ;  and 
everything  foreboded  a  scene  of  tumult  and  confusion. 
Cardinal  Busca  had  boasted  to  the  French  minister  that 
he  would  make  a  La  Vendee  of  Eomagna,  of  the  moun- 
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tains  of  Liguria,  nay,  of  all  Italy.  The  following  procla- 
mation was  on  this  occasion  posted  at  Imola:  "The 
French  army  is  about  to  enter  the  territories  of  the  Pope. 
It  will  be  faithful  to  the  maxims  it  professes,  and  will 
protect  religion  and  the  people.  The  French  soldier  bears 
in  one  hand  the  bayonet,  the  sure  harbinger  of  victory ; 
in  the  other,  the  olive-branch,  the  symbol  of  peace  and 
the  pledge  of  his  protection.  "Woe  to  those  who  may  be 
seduced  by  men  of  finished  hypocrisy  to  draw  upon  their 
homes  the  vengeance  of  an  army  which  has  in  six  months 
made  prisoners  of  100,000  of  the  Emperor's  best  troops, 
taken  400  pieces  of  cannon,  and  110  standards,  and 
destroyed  five  armies."  There  was  perhaps  a  little  toe- 
much  of  a  tone  of  gasconade  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
address  for  the  occasion. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  General 
Lannes  with  the  van  of  the  little  French  army  marched 
a  league  and  a  half  up  the  bank  of  the  Senio ;  crossed  it 
at  a  ford  at  day-break ;  and  drew  up  in  line  in  the  rear 
of  the  Pope's  army,  cutting  it  off  from  Faenza.  General 
Lahoz,  supported  by  a  battery  and  covered  by  a  cloud  of 
skirmishers,  passed  the  bridge  in  close  column.  The 
armed  mob  of  the  enemy  was  routed  in  an  instant ;  artil- 
lery, baggage,  and  everything  was  taken.  Four  or  five 
hundred  men  were  put  to  the  sword,  a  few  monks  (mostly 
mendicants)  perished  with  their  crucifixes  in  their  hands, 
but  the  Cardinal-General  escaped.  The  loss  of  the  French 
was  very  trifling ;  they  arrived  before  Faenza  the  same 
day.  They  found  the  gates  shut;  the  tocsin  sounded; 
the  ramparts  were  lined  with  a  few  pieces  of  cannon ;  and 
the  enraged  populace  assailed  the  besiegers  with  all  sorts 
of  abuse.  When  summoned  to  open  the  gates,  they  gave 
an  insolent  answer ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  enter  the 
town  by  main  force.  "This  is  the  same  thing  that  hap- 
pened at  Pavia,"  cried  the  soldiers,  by  way  of  demanding; 
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the  pillage  of  the  place.  "No,"  replied  Napoleon;  "at- 
Pavia  they  had  revolted  after  taking  an  oath,  and  they 
wanted  to  massacre  our  soldiers,  who  were  their  guests^ 
These  are  only  misled  people,  who  must  be  subdued  \>y 
clemency."  In  fact,  a  few  convents  only  were  attacked/ 
The  town  was  thus  saved  from  devastation,  and  the  next 
object  was  to  calm  the  agitation  and  apprehension  of  the 
people.  The  prisoners  taken  at  the  action  of  the  Senio 
were  collected  at  Faenza  in  a  garden  belonging  to  one  of 
the  convents.  Their  first  terror  had  not  yet  subsided. 
At  the  approach  of  Napoleon  they  threw  themselves  on 
their  knees,  crying  out  for  mercy.  He  addressed  them 
in  Italian  in  these  words :  "  I  am  the  friend  of  all  the 
nations  of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  the  people  of  Eome. 
You  are  free :  return  to  your  families,  and  tell  them  that 
the  French  are  the  friends  of  religion,  of  order,  and  of  the 
poor."  The  consternation  of  the  prisoners  now  gave  way 
to  joy,  and  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  expression 
of  their  gratitude  with  all  the  liveliness  that  belongs  to 
the  Italian  character.  From  the  garden  of  the  monastery 
Napoleon  proceeded  to  the  refectory,  where  he  had  caused 
the  officers  to  be  assembled ;  they  amounted  to  several 
hundreds,  and  some  of  them  belonged  to  the  best  families 
of  Rome.  He  conversed  with  them  a  long  time ;  talked 
of  the  liberty  of  Italy,  the  abuses  of  the  Papal  power,  and 
the  uselessness  of  resistance,  and  permitted  them  to  go 
back  to  their  homes,  only  requiring  them  in  return  for 
his  lenity  to  make  known  his  sentiments  in  favour  of 
their  countrymen.  The  prisoners  proceeded  to  disperse 
themselves  in  the  States  of  the  Pope,  loudly  declaring 
the  generous  treatment  they  had  met  with,  and  carrying 
with  them  proclamations,  which  thus  reached  the  re- 
motest castles  of  the  Apennines.  The  army  in  conse- 
quence found  the  people  much  more  amicably  disposed. 
Even  the  monks  (with  the  exception  of  the  mendicant 
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friars)  began  to  consider  how  much  more  they  had  to  lose 
than  to  gain  by  resistance. 

The  French  proceeded  to  overrun  Eomagna.  Colli,  who 
commanded  the  Pope's  troops,  had  taken  up  a  good  posi- 
tion on  the  heights  before  Ancona  with  the  3,000  men  he 
had  left,  but  retired  to  Loretto  as  soon  as  the  French 
army  came  in  sight.  General  Victor  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
to  invite  the  enemy  to  surrender.  During  the  parley,  his 
troops  outflanked  them  both  on  the  right  and  the  left,  sur- 
rounded and  took  them  prisoners,  and  entered  the  citadel 
of  Loretto  without  firing  a  shot.  The  prisoners  taken  on 
this  occasion  were  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
former  ones ;  that  is,  sent  home  with  proclamations  and  a 
favourable  report  of  the  behaviour  of  the  General-in-Chief 
towards  them,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  reception 
of  the  French  army.  Ancona,  though  the  only  sea-port 
between  Venice  and  Brindisi,  the  extreme  point  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy,  had  been  much  neglected ;  even 
frigates  could  not  enter  it.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Napoleon  perceived  what  was  necessary  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  fortifications  and  the  repairs  of  the  harbour, 
which  were  afterwards  executed  during  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  so  that  at  present  the  port  receives  ships  of  all 
kinds,  even  three-deckers.  The  Jews,  who  were  numerous 
at  Ancona,  as  well  as  the  Mahometans  from  Albania  and 
Greece,  had  been  subjected  to  humiliating  customs  and 
oppressive  restraints,  from  which  it  was  one  of  Napoleon's 
first  cares  to  relieve  them.  In  the  mean  while,  the  towns- 
people were  running  in  crowds  to  prostrate  themselves  at 
the  feet  of  a  Madonna  that  was  supposed  to  shed  tears  in 
abundance  for  the  disasters  of  the  country.  Monge  was 
sent  to  inquire  into  the  circumstance,  and  the  Madonna 
was  brought  to  head-quarters,  when  it  was  found  to  be  an 
optical  illusion,  ingeniously  managed  by  means  of  a  glass. 
The  following  day  the  Madonna  was  restored  to  its  place 
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in  the  church,  but  without  the  glass,  and  consequently 
without  performing  any  wonders.  One  of  the  chaplains 
was  arrested  as  the  contriver  of  this  imposture,  which 
was  considered  as  an  insult  to  the  army,  and  an  offence 
against  religion. 

On  the  10th  the  French  army  encamped  at  Loretto. 
This  is  a  bishopric,  and  contains  a  magnificent  convent. 
The  church  and  buildings  are  sumptuous ;  and  there  are 
vast  and  well-furnished  apartments  for  the  treasures  of 
the  Madonna,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  abbots, 
the  chapter,  and  the  pilgrims.  In  the  church  is  the  cele- 
brated Casa  Santa,  the  pretended  residence  of  the  Virgin 
at  Nazareth,  and  said  to  be  the  very  place  in  which  she 
received  the  visit  of  the  angel  Gabriel.  It  is  a  little  cabin 
ten  or  twelve  yards  square,  in  which  is  a  Madonna  placed 
on  a  tabernacle.  The  legend  states  that  the  angels  carried 
it  from  Nazareth  into  Dalmatia,  at  the  time  when  the 
infidels  conquered  Syria ;  and  from  thence  across  the 
Adriatic  to  the  heights  of  Loretto.  From  all  parts  of 
Christendom  pilgrims  flocked  to  see  the  Madonna.  Pres- 
ents, diamonds,  and  jewels  sent  from  every  quarter  formed 
her  treasures,  which  amounted  to  several  millions  in 
value.  The  Court  of  Home,  on  learning  the  approach  of 
the  French  army,  had  the  treasures  of  Loretto  carefully 
packed  up  and  placed  in  safety :  property  in  gold  and 
silver  was,  notwithstanding,  left  to  the  value  of  upwards 
of  a  million.  The  Madonna,  or  Lady  of  Loretto,  was  for- 
warded to  Paris.  It  is  a  wooden  statue  clumsily  carved, 
which  is  so  far  a  proof  of  its  antiquity.  It  was  to  be  seen 
for  some  years  at  the  National  Library.  The  First  Con- 
sul restored  it  to  the  Pope  at  the  time  of  the  Concordat ; 
and  it  has  been  since  replaced  in  the  Casa  Santa. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  here  that  several  thousand  French 
priests,  exiled  from  their  country,  had  taken  refuge  in 
Italy.  As  the  French  Army  advanced  in  the  Peninsula, 
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they  fled  into  the  Eoman  States,  but  they  now  found  them- 
selves without  an  asylum.  Some  had  retired  in  time  into 
Germany ;  Naples  refused  them  shelter.  The  heads  of  the 
different  convents  in  the  States  of  the  Pope,  who  were  anx- 
ious to  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  feeding  and  maintaining 
them,  made  a  pretext  of  the  arrival  of  the  army  to  turn 
their  unfortunate  guests  out  of  doors,  affecting  to  be  appre- 
hensive that  their  presence  would  draw  down  the  ven- 
geance of  the  victor  on  their  heads.  Napoleon  published 
a  proclamation,  encouraging  the  priests,  and  ordering  the 
convents,  bishops,  and  different  chapters  to  receive  them 
and  furnish  them  with  everything  necessary  for  their 
subsistence  and  comfort.  He  also  commanded  the  army 
to  look  upon  them  as  friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  and 
to  behave  to  them  accordingly.  As  the  army  fell  into  the 
same  sentiment,  many  interesting  scenes  were  the  conse- 
quence. Some  of  the  soldiers  found  their  former  pastors 
again ;  and  these  unfortunate  old  men,  banished  many 
hundred  miles  from  their  native  soil,  received  for  the 
first  time  tokens  of  respect  and  affection  from  their 
countrymen,  by  whom  they  expected  to  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  harshness  and  indignity.  Buonaparte,  in 
reverting  to  this  measure,  speaks  of  it  with  considerable 
triumph,  as  exciting  much  talk  in  Europe,  and  as  approved 
of  by  the  Directory.  If  he  was  proud  of  it,  on  reflection, 
as  an  act  of  humanity  and  generosity  towards  those  who 
were  the  objects  of  it,  he  was  right ;  but  if  he  speaks  of 
it  as  a  first  step  towards  a  reconciliation  with  men  alike 
incapable  of  reason  or  gratitude,  and  as  relying  on  any 
return  from  them,  it  was  the  commencement  of  "  an  Iliad 
of  woes."  It  was  a  mistaken  view  of  the  nature  of  men 
and  things.  As  well  might  he  hold  a  parley  with  the  sea, 
or  take  the  sting  out  of  the  adder  by  a  show  of  courtesy. 
As  men,  and  for  the  moment,  they  may  be  touched  by 
suffering  or  compassion ;  but  the  Church  is  an  abstraction 
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that  knows  no  mortifying  vicissitudes,  that  sheds  no  tears 
and  owes  no  worldly  obligations ;  nor  are  her  votaries  slow 
to  throw  away  the  crutch  of  humility  which  sustained 
them,  and  exchange  it  for  the  staff  of  power  and  spiritual 
dominion,  which  they  grasp  with  redoubled  rancour  and 
cunning.  See  what  this  poor,  persecuted,  and  compassion- 
ated race  of  men  are  doing  at  present  in  France ;  see  what 
they  do  in  Spain.  You  cannot  cozen  men  out  of  purple 
pride  and  access  to  the  ear  of  kings,  by  beggarly  donations 
of  rags  and  pity ! 

The  greatest  consternation  now  reigned  in  the  Vatican. 
Disastrous  news  arrived  every  hour.  The  vanguard  of  the 
French  army  was  already  on  the  summit  of  the  Apennines. 
The  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  and 
allowed  to  return  home,  gave  a  very  different  account  of 
things  from  what  had  been  expected ;  so  that  the  friends 
of  liberty  ventured  once  more  to  show  themselves,  even 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  members  of  the  Sacred 
College  began  to  think  of  providing  for  their  own  safety, 
and  the  horses  were  already  put  to  the  court-carriages  to 
proceed  to  Naples,  when  the  General  of  the  Camaldolites 
arrived  at  the  Vatican,  and  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  Holy  Father.  Napoleon,  in  passing  through  Cesena, 
had  noticed  this  ecclesiastic,  and  knowing  that  Pius  VI. 
reposed  great  confidence  in  him,  he  had  charged  him  to 
assure  his  Holiness  that  no  harm  was  intended  to  him 
personally ;  that  he  might  remain  in  Rome  with  safety, 
and  had  only  to  change  his  ministers  and  send  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  Tolentino  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Republic. 
The  Pope  agreed  to  these  terms ;  dismissed  Busca,  counter- 
manded his  departure  from  Rome,  and  intrusted  the 
direction  of  his  cabinet  and  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  to 
Cardinal  Doria,  who  had  been  long  distinguished  for  the 
liberality  of  his  opinions.  The  instructions  from  the 
Directory  were,  it  is  true,  against  any  negotiation  with 
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Home.  They  thought  that  an  end  should  he  put  to  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  from  whom  neither  modera- 
tion nor  good  faith  could  be  expected,  and  that  there  could 
not  be  a  better  opportunity  than  the  present;  but  the 
General-in-Chief  was  of  opinion  that  this  could  not  be  done 
without  at  the  same  time  overturning  the  throne  of  Naples, 
for  which  purpose  an  army  of  20,000  or  25,000  men  would 
be  requisite ;  and  the  measure  was  therefore  laid  aside  as 
inconsistent  with  Buonaparte's  favourite  project  of  dic- 
tating peace  under  the  walls  of  Vienna. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  French  army  were  at  Tolentino 
on  the  13th  of  February,  and  the  van  was  within  three 
days'  march  of  Rome.  The  Pope's  Ministers-plenipoten- 
tiary, Cardinal  Mattei,  Monsignor  Galeppi,  the  Duke  of 
Braschi,  and  the  Marquis  Massini  arrived  the  same  day, 
and  the  conferences  began  on  the  14th.  The  basis  having 
been  settled,  the  treaty  was  soon  concluded ;  the  principal 
articles  were,  that  the  Pope  renounced  every  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  the  powers  at  war  with  France; 
that  he  ceded  the  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Ro- 
magna  to  the  Republic,  allowing  Ancona  to  be  occupied  by 
a  French  garrison  till  a  general  peace;  that  he  was  to 
cause  his  Minister  at  Paris  to  disavow  the  murder  of 
Basseville;  to  re-establish  the  French  school  of  art  at 
Rome  as  before  the  Revolution ;  to  make  good  all  the  in- 
demnifications agreed  upon  in  the  armistice  of  Bologna, 
and  to  furnish  an  additional  contribution  of  money  and 
horses  to  the  army.  Buonaparte  wished  that  the  Court 
of  Rome  should  undertake  to  suppress  the  Inquisition. 
But  this  point  was  given  up  as  a  particular  favour  to  the 
Pope.  It  was  represented  that  the  Inquisition  was  no 
longer  what  it  was,  that  it  was  little  more  than  a  tribunal 
of  police,  and  that  auto-da-fes  no  longer  took  place.  But 
if  it  was  at  present  reduced  to  a  nonentity,  why  attach  so 
much  importance  to  it  ?  If  it  was  only  a  shadow,  it  was 
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a  terrible  one,  from  which  the  mind  shrunk  with  hatred 
and  fear;  why  then  keep  up  the  forms  of  an  obsolete 
power  but  as  a  receptacle  for  the  spirit  in  case  it  should 
ever  revive,  or  as  a  tacit  justification  and  indirect  avowal 
of  all  the  horrors  that  had  been  committed  under  its 
sanction  ?  The  very  name  of  the  Inquisition  is  in  itself 
an  insult  to  common-sense  and  humanity,  from  which  all 
good  and  honest  minds  revolt.  But  by  keeping  up  the 
outward  form,  the  imagination  is  familiarised  with  it,  is 
taught  to  look  upon  it  as  harmless;  the  tendency,  the 
pretensions  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism  are  still  virtually 
acknowledged  and  kept  in  view  by  their  adherents,  and 
by  always  having  the  name  ready,  opportunity  may  not 
be  wanting  to  restore  the  thing  !  Hence  the  tenaciousness 
with  which  its  advocates  uniformly  adhere  to  every  relic 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  hence  the  determination  with 
which  all  such  claims,  grounded  on  their  apparent  insig- 
nificance, should  be  resisted.  The  whole  science  and 
study  of  social  improvement  may  bs  reduced  to  watching 
the  secret  aim  and  rooted  purpose  of  power,  and  in  oppos- 
ing it  step  by  step  and  in  exact  proportion  to  the  obstinacy 
of  its  struggles  for  existence.  On  the  principle  already 
stated,  the  French  General  did  not  accede  to  the  wishes 
of  the  more  sanguine  patriots  of  the  new  Italian  Republic, 
to  include  Urbino  and  Macerata  in  its  acquisitions,  or  ex- 
tend its  boundary  to  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  lest  it  should 
embroil  the  two  governments  in  a  war.  Such  were  the 
apprehensions  entertained  by  this  Court  on  the  subject, 
that  Pignatelli,  its  minister,  followed  the  French  staff 
from  Bologna,  resorting  to  the  most  contemptible  expedi- 
ents to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  even  playing  the  part  of 
an  eavesdropper  at  the  door  of  council-chambers  to  gain 
secret  information. 

After  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of   Tolentino,  the 
General-in-Chief  left  the  superintendence  of  its  execution 
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to  General  Victor:  and  despatching  Colonel  Junot  with  a 
respectful  letter  to  the  Pope,  returned  to  Mantua,  which  had 
now  been  a  month  in  the  power  of  the  Republic,  and  was 
full  of  Austrian  sick.  While  here,  he  eyed  the  fine  frescoes 
of  the  War  of  the  Titans  by  Titian  in  the  palace  del  T. 
with  admiration  ;  but  their  removal  was  impossible.  He 
had  the  fortifications  repaired,  and  set  out  for  Milan,  where 
he  found  the  public  spirit  highly  favourable  to  his  plans. 
At  length  the  Directory,  roused  from  its  apathy,  had  sent 
six  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  under  Berna- 
dotte,  from  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  and  an 
equal  force  from  the  Army  of  the  Ehine,  under  General 
Delmas,  to  reinforce  the  Army  of  Italy.  They  had  only 
just  reached  the  foot  of  the  Alps  at  the  time  of  the  battles 
of  Rivoli  and  La  Favorite  and  the  surrender  of  Mantua; 
and  it  was  not  till  his  return  from  Tolentino  that  Napoleon 
reviewed  these  new  troops.  They  were  estimated  at 
30,000  men,  but  their  actual  strength  did  not  exceed 
19,000,  in  good  condition  and  well  disciplined.  The 
Army  of  Italy  was  henceforth  equal  to  any  enterprise,  and 
to  the  enemy  opposed  to  it. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

TREATIES  OF  LEOBEN  AND  CAMPO-FOKMIO. 

THE  Archduke  Charles,  who  had  lately  acquired  the 
highest  renown  in  Germany,  took  the  command  of  the 
Austrian  armies  of  Italy,  and  advanced  his  head-quarters 
to  Innspruck  on  the  6th  of  February,  1797,  whence  he 
soon  transferred  them  successively  to  Villach  and  Goritz. 
In  the  course  of  February  his  engineers  visited  the  passes 
of  the  Julian  and  Noric  Alps.  They  planned  fortifications, 
which  they  were  to  construct  as  soon  as  the  snow  melted. 
Napoleon  was  impatient  to  anticipate  them,  and  ardently 
hoped  to  attack  the  Archduke  and  chase  him  out  of  Italy 
before  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  40,000  men,  whom  the 
Aulic  Council  (feeling  secure  on  that  side),  had  detached 
from  the  armies  on  the  Ehine,  and  who  were  marching 
through  Germany  to  reinforce  him. 

Napoleon's  army  was  composed  of  eight  divisions  of 
infantry  and  a  reserve  of  cavalry,  consisting  of  53,000  in- 
fantry, 3,000  artillery-men,  serving  120  guns,  and  5,000 
cavalry.  The  King  of  Sardinia  was  to  have  furnished  a 
contingent  of  10,000  troops ;  but  the  Directory,  by  refus- 
ing to  ratify  the  armistice  of  Bologna,  deprived  the  French 
General  of  this  resource  ;  and  the  Venetians,  with  whom 
he  had  been  in  treaty  for  a  similar  aid,  showed  so  hostile 
a  disposition  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  10,000  men  in 
reserve  on  the  Adige  to  watch  their  motions.  He  had 
also  hoped  that  the  armies  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  and 
of  the  Ehine  would  have  been  united  in  one  army  of 
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120,000  men,  and  proceeding  from  Strasburg  through 
Bavaria  would  have  joined  the  Army  of  Italy,  which, 
crossing  the  Tagliamento  and  the  Julian  Alps,  would 
direct  its  march  on  the  Simering,  and  both  together, 
forming  a  body  of  near  200,000  men,  enter  Vienna,  while 
an  army  of  observation  of  60,000  men  defended  Holland 
and  blockaded  Ehrenbretstein  and  the  fortresses  on  the 
Khine.  But  the  Directory  had  no  such  thoughts  in  their 
head,  and  persisted,  in  spite  of  the  experience  of  the  last 
campaign,  either  from  narrowness  of  mind  or  a  mean 
jealousy,  in  keeping  the  armies  separate. 

There  are  three  high-roads  from  Italy  to  Vienna :  the 
first,  through  the  Tyrol  by  Trent,  the  pass  of  the  Brenner, 
Saltzburg,  and  the  Danube  ;  the  second,  by  Treviso,  the 
Tagliamento,  the  Carnic  Alps,  Carinthia,  and  the  Sim- 
ering :  the  third  through  Carniola,  Styria,  and  Gratz,  joins 
the  Carinthian  road  at  Bruck.  The  Tyrolese  communi- 
cates with  the  Carinthian  road  by  five  cross-roads,  and 
the  Carinthian  with  that  of  Carniola  by  three. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  Archduke's  army  was 
50,000  strong;  it  was  behind  the  Piave,  covering  Friuli, 
except  15,000,  who  were  in  the  Tyrol  This  army  was  to 
be  joined  in  the  course  of  April  by  the  six  divisions  on 
their  march  from  Germany,  which  would  make  it  upwards 
of  90,000  men.  So  great  a  superiority  of  numbers  justi- 
fied the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  The 
French  army  at  the  same  period  was  stationed  as  follows : 
three  divisions,  amounting  to  17,000  men,  were  in  the 
Tyrol  under  Joubert ;  Massena's,  Augereau's,  and  Berna- 
dotte's  divisions,  with  General  Dugua's  division  of  cavalry, 
were  injunction  in  the  Bassanese  and  Trevisan  countries, 
having  advanced  posts  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Piave ; 
Victor  was  still  in  the  Apennines,  but  was  expected  to 
reach  the  Adige  in  the  beginning  of  April  with  a  corps 
d'armte  and  reinforcements,  amounting  to  20,000  men. 
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When  it  was  found  that  the  Archduke  had  arrived  at 
Inspruck  on  the  6th  of  February,  it  was  concluded  that 
he  would  collect  his  chief  forces  in  the  Tyrol,  by  which 
means  the  detachments  from  the  Rhine  would  have  been 
enabled  to  join  the  army  twenty  days  earlier.  Joubert 
received  orders  on  this  conjecture  to  take  up  some  strong 
position  and  keep  the  enemy  in  check  as  long  as  he  could, 
so  as  to  give  time  to  the  other  divisions  to  take  the  Arch- 
duke's army  in  flank  by  the  gorges  of  the  Brenta.  But 
the  Archduke,  adhering  to  the  plan  laid  down  for  him  by 
the  Aulic  Council,  threw  himself  into  the  Friuli,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  reinforcements,  and  thus  gave  the  French 
General  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  divisions  of  the  Rhine,  which  were  still  twenty 
days'  march  behind.  Napoleon  in  consequence  fixed  his 
head-quarters  at  Bassano  on  the  9th  of  March,  whence  he 
addressed  the  following  order  of  the  day  to  the  army : 
"  Soldiers  !  the  taking  of  Mantua  has  now  put  an  end  to 
the  war  of  Italy,  and  given  you  lasting  claims  to  the  grati- 
tude of  your  country.  You  have  been  victorious  in  four- 
teen pitched  battles  and  seventy  actions  :  you  have  taken 
100,000  prisoners,  500  field-pieces,  2,000  heavy  cannon 
and  four  pontoon-trains.  The  contributions  laid  on  the 
countries  you  have  conquered  have  fed,  maintained,  and 
paid  the  army ;  besides  which,  you  have  sent  thirty  mil- 
lions to  the  Minister  of  Finance  for  the  use  of  the  public 
treasury.  You  have  enriched  the  Museum  at  Paris  with 
three  hundred  masterpieces  of  the  arts  of  ancient  and 
modern  Italy  which  it  required  thirty  centuries  to  pro- 
duce. You  have  conquered  the  finest  countries  in  Europe. 
The  Transpadan  and  Cispadan  Republics  are  indebted  to 
you  for  their  existence.  The  French  flag  waves  for  the 
first  time  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  opposite  the 
native  country  of  Alexander,  and  within  twenty-four 
hours'  sail  of  it.  The  Kings  of  Sardinia  and  Naples,  tha 
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Pope,  and  the  Duke  of  Parma  are  separated  from  the 
Coalition.  You  have  expelled  the  English  from  Leghorn, 
Genoa,  and  Corsica.  Yet  higher  destinies  await  you  :  you 
will  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  them !  Of  all  the  foes  who 
conspired  to  stifle  the  Eepublic  in  its  birth,  the  Emperor 
alone  remains  before  you.  He  has  now  no  other  policy 
or  will  than  those  of  that  perfidious  Cabinet,  which,  unac- 
quainted with  the  horrors  of  war,  smiles  with  satisfaction 
at  the  woes  of  the  Continent.  The  Executive  Directory 
has  spared  no  effort  to  give  peace  to  Europe ;  and  the 
moderation  of  its  proposals  was  uninfluenced  by  the 
strength  of  its  armies.  It  has  not  been  listened  to  at 
Vienna :  there  is  therefore  no  hope  of  obtaining  peace  but 
by  seeking  it  in  the  heart  of  the  Hereditary  States.  You 
will  there  find  a  brave  people.  You  will  respect  their 
religion  and  manners,  and  protect  their  property.  It  is 
liberty  that  you  carry  to  the  brave  Hungarian  nation." 

It  was  necessary  to  pass  the  Piave  and  the  Tagliamento 
in  the  presence  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  to  turn  its 
right,  in  order  to  anticipate  it  at  the  gorges  of  Ponteba. 
Massena  marched  from  Bassano,  passed  the  Piave  in  the 
mountains,  beat  Lusignan's  division,  taking  himself  pris- 
oner, and  drove  the  wreck  of  his  troops  beyond  the  Ta- 
gliamento, taking  Feltre,  Cadore,  and  Belluno.  Serrurier 
marched  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  March  on  Con- 
egliano,  where  the  Austrian  head-quarters  were ;  and  by 
this  diversion  enabled  Guieux's  division  to  effect  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Piave  in  the  afternoon  at  Ospedaletto  before 
Treviso.  The  river  is  deep  here,  but  the  eagerness  of  the 
soldiers  disregarded  every  difficulty.  A  drummer  was 
the  only  person  in  danger,  who  was  saved  by  a  woman 
that  swam  after  him.  Bernadotte  with  his  division,  com- 
ing from  Padua,  joined  the  head-quarters  at  Conegliano 
on  the  following  day.  The  enemy  had  chosen  the  plains 
of  the  Tagliamento  for  his  field  of  battle,  which  were  fav- 
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curable  to  his  excellent  and  numerous  cavalry.  On  the 
16th,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  two  armies  met  near 
Valvasone  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river,  the  French 
being  drawn  up  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Austrian 
Army,  in  nearly  equal  force,  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
position  of  the  Archduke  did  not  cover  the  Ponteba  road, 
which  was  left  open  to  Massena.  Perhaps  the  Archduke 
thought  that  a  division  of  grenadiers  on  its  march  from 
the  Rhine,  and  which  had  reached  Klagenfurth,  would  be 
in  time  to  reinforce  Ocskay's  division  and  to  oppose 
Massena. 

The  cannonade  began  from  one  bank  of  the  Taglia- 
mento  to  the  other,  —  the  light  cavalry  making  several 
attempts  to  pass  the  stream.  But  the  French  troops,  see- 
ing the  enemy  so  well  prepared,  ceased  firing,  set  up  the 
bivouacs,  and  prepared  their  mess.  The  Archduke  de- 
ceived by  this  appearance,  thought,  as  they  had  marched 
all  night,  they  were  taking  up  a  position.  He  fell  back, 
and  returned  into  his  camp.  Two  hours  afterwards, 
when  all  was  quiet,  the  French  soldiers  suddenly  got 
under  arms.  Duphot  at  the  head  of  the  27th  light  demi- 
brigade,  being  Guieux's  van,  and  Murat  with  the  15th 
light  demi-brigade,  Bernadotte's  van,  each  supported  by  its 
division,  each  regiment  with  its  second  battalion  deployed, 
and  its  first  and  third  in  column  by  divisions  at  platoon 
distance,  rushed  into  the  river.  The  enemy  flew  to  arms, 
but  the  whole  of  this  first  line  had  already  passed  in  the 
finest  order,  and  was  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the 
left  bank.  The  cannonade  and  musketry  began  in  all 
directions.  General  Dugua's  division  of  cavalry  of  reserve 
and  Serrurier's  division  formed  the  second  line,  and  passed 
the  river  as  soon  as  the  first  line  had  advanced  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  shore.  After  some  hours'  fighting, 
and  several  charges  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  the  enemy, 
having  been  repulsed  in  the  attacks  on  the  villages  of 
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Gradisca  and  Codroipo,  and  finding  themselves  turned  in 
a  successful  charge  made  by  Dugua's  division,  beat  a  re- 
treat, abandoned  eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  prison- 
ers to  the  victors. 

In  the  mean  while,  Massena  had  effected  his  passage 
at  San  Danieli :  he  met  with  little  resistance,  and  occu- 
pied Osopo,  the  key  of  the  Ponteba  road,  which  the  enemy 
had  neglected.  He  was  thus  master  of  the  gorges  of  the 
Ponteba,  and  forced  the  remains  of  Ocskay's  division  to 
retreat  on  Tarwis.  The  Archduke  being  now  unable  to 
retreat  by  way  of  Carinthia,  because  Massena  occupied 
Ponteba,  resolved  to  regain  that  road  by  Udine,  Cividale, 
Caporetto,  and  Tarwis.  Marching  with  the  rest  of  his 
army  by  Palma-Nuova  and  Gradisca,  he  sent  forward 
three  divisions  and  his  parks  under  General  Bayalitsch 
in  that  direction ;  but  Massena  was  only  two  days'  march 
from  the  pass  of  Tarwis,  and  Bayalitsch  was  six.  The 
Archduke  soon  perceived  the  danger  in  which  the  latter 
was,  hastened  in  person  to  Klagenfurth  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Alps,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  division  of 
grenadiers  which  he  found  just  arrived  there,  and  returned 
to  take  up  a  position  before  Tarwis  to  oppose  Massena's 
progress.  Massena,  who  had  pushed  forward  after  some 
delay,  found  the  Archduke's  forces  formed  in  a  line,  con- 
sisting of  the  remains  of  Ocskay's  troops  and  the  fine 
division  of  grenadiers  from  the  Rhine.  The  action  was 
obstinate,  the  importance  of  victory  being  felt  on  both 
sides :  the  Austrians  knew  that  if  Massena  made  himself 
master  of  the  pass  of  Tarwis,  the  three  Austrian  divisions 
on  their  march  through  the  valley  of  the  Isonzo  were 
lost.  The  Prince  exposed  himself  to  the  greatest  dangers, 
and  was  repeatedly  on  the  point  of  being  taken  by  the 
French  skirmishers.  General  Brune  behaved  on  this 
occasion  with  distinguished  bravery.  The  Austrians  were 
at  length  broken,  but  not  until  they  had  engaged  their 
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very  last  battalion  in  the  action :  they  could  operate  no 
retreat,  but  the  remains  of  their  force  made  for  Vil- 
lach  beyond  the  Drave  in  order  to  rally  there.  Massena, 
being  in  possession  of  Tarwis,  waited  there  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  divisions  which  had  been  ordered  to  take 
this  route  from  the  field  of  battle  of  the  Tagliamento. 

The  day  after  this  battle,  the  Austrian  head-quarters 
had  entered  Palma-Nuova,  a  fortress  belonging  to  the 
Venetians,  but  quitted  it  immediately.  The  French  who 
were  in  the  rear  left  a  garrison  there.  Bernadotte's  divi- 
sion appeared  before  Gradisca,  intending  to  pass  the 
Isonzo,  but  found  the  gates  shut,  and  the  Governor 
refused  a  parley.  This  General  attempted  to  take  the 
place  by  assault  and  lost  upwards  of  400  men,  an  im- 
prudence for  which  the  only  excuse  was  the  eagerness  of 
the  troops  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  to  distinguish  them- 
selves and  enter  Gradisca  before  the  old  troops  of  the 
Army  of  Italy.  The  General-in-Chief  had  at  the  same 
time  proceeded  with  Serrurier's  division  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Isonzo  by  the  Montefalcone  road.  There  not  being 
time  to  construct  a  bridge,  Colonel  Andreossy  threw  him- 
self in  first  to  sound  the  depth,  and  the  soldiers  followed 
his  example  up  to  the  middle  in  water,  under  a  brisk  fire 
of  two  battalions  of  Croats.  As  soon  as  the  Governor  of 
Gradisca  perceived  Serrurier  on  the  heights  overlooking 
the  town,  he  surrendered  a  prisoner  of  war  with  3,000 
men,  two  standards,  and  twenty  field  pieces  with  their 
teams.  Head-quarters  were  at  Goritz  the  next  day. 
Bernadotte's  division  marched  on  Laybach.  General 
Dugua  with  1,000  horse  took  possession  of  Trieste,  where 
the  English  merchandise  was  confiscated,  and  quicksilver 
to  the  value  of  several  millions  of  francs  was  found  in 
the  Imperial  warehouses  from  the  mine  of  Idria.  Serru- 
rier marched  from  Goritz  up  the  Isonzo  through  Capo- 
retto  and  the  Austrian  Chiusa  to  support  General  Guieux, 
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who  had  followed  Bayalitsch's  divisions,  and  had  greatly 
annoyed  his  rear.  On  his  reaching  Chiusa  di  Pieta,  the 
Austrians  thought  themselves  safe;  for  they  did  not 
know  that  Massena  had  been  two  days  in  possession  of 
Tarwis.  They  were  attacked  in  front  by  Massena  and  in 
the  rear  by  Guieux.  The  position  of  Chiusa,  though 
strong,  could  not  withstand  the  4th  of  the  line,  called  the 
Impetuous.  This  demi-brigade  climbed  the  mountain  that 
commands  the  left,  and  thus  turning  this  important  post, 
left  Bayalitsch  no  resource  but  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
His  baggage,  guns,  and  colours  were  all  taken.  The  pris- 
oners, however,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  5,000,  as 
great  numbers  of  soldiers,  natives  of  Carniola  and  Croatia, 
had  disbanded  themselves  in  the  passes  when  they  found 
all  was  lost,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  their  respective 
villages. 

Head-quarters  were  successively  fixed  at  Caporetto, 
Tarwis,  Villach,  and  Klagenfurth.  The  army  passed  the 
Drave  over  Villach  bridge,  which  the  enemy  had  not 
time  to  burn.  It  was  now  in  the  valley  of  the  Drave  in 
Germany,  having  passed  the  Carnic  and  Julian  Alps. 
The  language,  manners,  climate,  soil,  and  state  of  culti- 
vation were  all  different  from  those  of  Italy.  The  soldiers 
were  pleased  with  the  hospitality  and  simplicity  of  the 
peasants.  The  abundance  of  vegetables  and  quantities  of 
waggons  and  horses  were  also  very  useful.  In  Italy  there 
were  only  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  whose  slow  and  clumsy 
pace  did  not  suit  the  vivacity  and  impatience  of  the 
French.  The  army  occupied  the  castles  of  Goritz,  Trieste, 
and  Laybach.  The  two  divisions  from  the  Rhine  under 
Kaim  and  Mercantin,  which  had  now  reached  Klagen- 
furth, endeavoured  to  defend  that  place,  but  were  repulsed 
with  loss.  Klagenfurth  was  surrounded  with  a  bastion ed 
wall,  which  had  for  ages  been  neglected.  The  engineer- 
officers  filled  the  ditches  with  water,  repaired  the  para- 
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pets,  demolished  the  houses  built  on  the  ramparts,  and 
established  hospitals  and  magazines  of  every  kind  in  the 
place.  As  a  point  d'appui,  at  the  entrance  of  the  moun- 
tains it  seemed  to  be  important.  A  proclamation  was 
distributed  here  in  French,  German,  and  Italian,  ad- 
dressed to  the  inhabitants  of  Carinthia,  Carniola,  and 
Istria,  laying  the  blame  of  the  war  on  English  gold  and 
the  treachery  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  and  offering  them 
the  good-will  and  protection  of  the  General-in-Chief,  which 
had  some  effect  in  calming  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Ten  days  had  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
in  Friuli,  while  in  the  Tyrol  both  armies  had  remained 
inactive.  The  Austrian  General  Kerpen  was  hourly 
expecting  the  arrival  of  the  two  divisions  from  the  Rhine : 
Joubert  on  his  part  had  received  no  orders  to  attack,  but 
only  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  on  the  Avisio.  But 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Tagliamento,  when 
Napoleon  had  resolved  to  penetrate  by  the  Carinthian 
road  with  his  whole  army  into  Germany,  he  despatched 
orders  to  General  Joubert  to  beat  the  enemy,  to  whom  he 
was  superior,  drive  him  beyond  the  Brenner,  and  then 
march  by  facing  to  the  right  by  the  Pusterthal  along  the 
road  that  runs  by  the  side  of  the  Drave  to  join  the  army 
at  Spital  in  Carinthia.  Buonaparte  ordered  him  to  leave 
a  brigade  to  defend  the  Avisio,  and  to  fall  back  in  case  of 
need  on  Montebaldo;  though  he  knew  that  when  the 
French  army  should  arrive  victorious  on  the  Simering, 
menacing  Vienna,  all  that  might  occur  in  the  Lower 
Tyrol  would  be  of  secondary  importance.  General  Jou- 
bert executed  these  orders  with  promptitude  and  ability. 
On  the  20th  of  March,  he  commenced  his  movement. 
He  passed  the  Avisio  at  Segonzano,  while  Delmas  and 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers  passed  it  over  Lavis  bridge,  and 
directing  their  march  in  concert  toward  St.  Michael  at- 
tacked General  Kerpen,  and  routed  him  with  the  loss  of 
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half  his  men,  while  Landon's  corps,  separated  from  him 
by  the  Adige,  stood  idly  looking  on.  Joubert  then  ad- 
vanced directly  on  Neumarck,  took  that  place  after  some 
resistance,  and  passing  the  bridge  defeated  and  dispersed 
the  troops  under  General  Landon,  who  could  not  make  a 
stand  against  him.  Bolzano,  a  rich  trading  town,  full  of 
stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  first  Austrian  division  of  the  Rhine  under 
General  Sporck  had  reached  Clausen.  Kerpen  rallied 
the  remains  of  his  corps  in  the  rear  of  this  division ;  and 
stationed  in  a  position  which  he  deemed  impregnable, 
waited  for  the  victor.  The  obstacles  presented  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground  were  indeed  immense;  but  the 
heroism  and  intrepidity  of  the  French  troops  prevailed 
over  them.  Kerpen  now  retreated  on  Mittenwald,  thus 
leaving  the  Pusterthal  road  leading  into  Carinthia  open 
to  Joubert ;  but  he  did  not  choose  to  avail  himself  of  it 
with  the  enemy  so  close  in  his  rear.  He  therefore  fol- 
lowed him  and  in  an  action  on  the  28th  of  March,  in 
which  a  charge  of  cavalry  by  General  Dumas  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  the  day,  defeated  him  for  the 
third  time,  and  forced  him  to  evacuate  Sterzing,  and  re- 
treat on  the  Brenner.  The  alarm  spread  to  Tnnspruck,  as 
it  was  thought  he  was  marching  on  that  place  to  effect 
his  junction  with  the  Army  of  the  Ehine,  —  a  step  that 
would  have  been  sufficiently  fatal.  But  there  being  now 
no  obstacle  to  prevent  him  from  fulfilling  his  orders,  he 
began  his  march  by  the  Pusterthal  road,  calling  in  all 
his  posts  from  the  Tyrol,  except  a  reserve  of  1,200  ;  and 
shortly  after  joined  the  General-in-Chief  with  12,000 
men.  Thus  in  less  than  twenty  days  the  Archduke's 
army  had  been  defeated  in  two  pitched  battles  and  sev- 
eral actions,  and  driven  beyond  the  Brenner,  the  Julian 
Alps,  and  the  Isonzo :  Trieste  and  Fiume,  the  only  two 
sea-ports  of  the  monarchy,  were  in  possession  of  the 
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enemy.  The  French  head-quarters  were  in  Germany,  not 
more  than  sixty  leagues  from  Vienna.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  indicate  that  in  the  course  of  May  the  victori- 
ous armies  would  be  in  possession  of  that  capital ;  for 
Austria  had  not  above  80,000  men  left,  while  the  French 
armies  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  and  of  the  Rhine 
amounted  alone  to  above  130,000  men. 

The  news  of  these  events  succeeding  each  other  struck 
the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  with  dismay.  The  capital  was 
menaced,  and  was  destitute  of  all  effectual  means  of  re- 
sistance. The  most  valuable  effects  and  important  papers 
were  packed  up.  The  Danube  was  covered  with  boats, 
which  were  transporting  goods  into  Hungary,  whither 
also  the  young  Archdukes  and  Archduchesses  were  sent. 
Among  these  was  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  then 
five  years  and  a  half  old.  The  people  complained  that 
the  ministry  did  not  think  of  making  peace,  though  they 
had  no  means  of  stopping  the  progress  of  the  French  arms. 
The  Armies  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  and  of  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse  were  by  agreement  to  have  opened  the  cam- 
paign, and  passed  the  Rhine  on  the  same  day  that  the 
Army  of  Italy  passed  the  Piave,  and  were  to  advance  as 
speedily  as  possible  into  Germany.  When  Napoleon  sent 
home  an  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Tagliamento,  he 
announced  that  he  should  pass  the  Julian  Alps  in  a  few 
days,  and  enter  the  heart  of  Germany ;  that  between  the 
1st  and  10th  of  April  he  should  be  at  Klagenfurth,  the 
capital  of  Carinthia,  that  is  to  say,  within  sixty  leagues 
of  Vienna ;  and  before  the  20th  of  April,  on  the  top  of  the 
Simering,  twenty-five  leagues  from  Vienna ;  that  it  was 
therefore  of  importance  that  the  Armies  of  the  Rhine 
should  put  themselves  in  motion,  and  that  he  should  be 
apprised  of  their  march.  The  Government  on  the  23d  of 
March  wrote  to  him  in  answer,  complimenting  him  on 
the  victory  of  the  Tagliamento,  stating  reasons  why  the 
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Armies  of  the  Rhine  had  not  taken  the  field,  and  assuring 
him  that  they  would  march  forthwith :  when,  three  days 
after,  the  Ministers  wrote  to  say  that  Moreau's  army 
could  not  take  the  field,  that  it  was  in  want  of  boats  to 
effect  the  passage  of  the  Ehine,  and  that  the  Army  of 
Italy  was  not  to  reckon  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Armies 
of  Germany,  but  on  itself  alone.  These  dispatches,  which 
reached  Klagenfurth  on  the  31st  of  March,  gave  rise  to 
many  conjectures.  Was  the  Directory  apprehensive  that 
these  three  armies,  comprising  all  the  forces  of  the  Eepub- 
lic,  might,  if  united  under  one  commander,  render  him  too 
powerful  ?  Were  they  intimidated  by  the  reverses  which 
the  Army  of  the  Ehine  had  suffered  the  year  before  ? 
Was  this  strange  pusillanimity  to  be  ascribed  to  a  want 
of  vigour  and  resolution  in  the  Generals  ?  That  was  im- 
possible. Or  was  there  an  intention  to  sacrifice  the  Army 
of  Italy,  as  had  been  attempted  in  June,  1796,  by  sending 
one-half  of  it  against  Naples  ?  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
Buonaparte,  in  ruminating  over  his  disappointment,  should 
have  formed  designs  of  getting  rid  of  this  knot  of  drivel- 
lers and  marplots,  who  would  not  do  any  thing  themselves 
nor  let  others,  and  who  prejudiced  the  public  cause,  out 
of  a  mean  jealousy  that  it  might  redound  to  the  credit  or 
influence  of  those  who  were  capable  of  advancing  it  in 
the  noblest  manner.  It  is  so  far  the  misfortune  of  repub- 
lican institutions,  that  those  who  are  placed  at  the  head 
of  them  cannot  repose  on  mere  external  dignity,  indepen- 
dently of  merit  or  services ;  and  are  therefore  more  dis- 
posed to  look  with  jaundiced  eyes  on  talents  or  exertions 
that  eclipse  their  own,  and  to  which  of  course  they  ought 
in  justice  to  yield  the  precedence.  An  hereditary  pre- 
eminence, not  founded  on  worth  or  capacity,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  jealous  of  it,  or  to  suffer  in  the  comparison 
with  pretensions  that  are  quite  foreign  to  its  own.  The 
danger  on  this  side  is  not  from  a  spirit  of  rivalry  of  pop- 
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ular  pretensions,  but  from  a  total  ignorance  and  contempt 
for  them !  —  As  Napoleon  could  no  longer  calculate  on 
the  assistance  of  these  two  armies,  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  all  thoughts  of  making  his  entrance  into 
Vienna :  he  had  not  sufficient  cavalry  to  descend  into  the 
plain  of  the  Danube :  but  he  thought  he  might  safely 
advance  to  the  summit  of  the  Simering,  and  that  the 
most  advantageous  use  he  could  make  of  his  present 
position  was  to  conclude  a  peace,  which  was  the  general 
wish  of  all  France. 

Within  twelve  hours  from  the  receipt  of  the  despatches 
of  the  Directory,  Buonaparte  wrote  to  Prince  Charles  in 
these  terms :  "  While  brave  soldiers  carry  on  war,  they 
wish  for  peace.  Has  not  this  war  already  lasted  six 
years  ?  Have  we  not  killed  men  enough,  and  inflicted 
sufficient  sufferings  on  the  human  race  ?  Humanity  calls 
loudly  upon  us.  Europe  has  laid  down  the  arms  she  took 
up  against  the  French  Kepublic.  Your  nation  alone  per- 
severes ;  yet  blood  is  to  flow  more  copiously  than  ever. 
Fatal  omens  attend  the  opening  of  this  campaign.  But 
whatever  be  its  issue,  we  shall  kill  some  thousands  of 
men  on  both  sides;  and  after  all  we  must  come  to  an 
understanding,  since  all  things  have  an  end,  not  except- 
ing vindictive  passions.  The  Executive  Directory  of  the 
French  Republic  communicated  to  his  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror its  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  which  afflicts 
both  nations.  The  intervention  of  the  Court  of  London 
defeated  this  measure.  Is  there  no  hope  of  arrangement  ? 
And  must  we,  on  account  of  the  passions  and  interests  of 
a  people  which  is  a  stranger  to  the  horrors  of  the  war, 
continue  to  slaughter  each  other  ?  You,  General,  whose 
birth  places  you  so  near  the  throne,  and  above  those  petty 
passions  which  often  actuate  ministers  and  governments, 
are  you  disposed  to  merit  the  title  of  a  benefactor  to  the 
whole  human  race,  and  the  saviour  of  Germany  ?  Do  not 
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imagine,  Sir,  that  I  mean  to  deny  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  save  Germany  by  force  of  arms ;  but  even  supposing 
the  chances  of  war  should  become  favourable  to  you,  the 
country  would  nevertheless  be  ravaged.  For  my  part, 
General,  if  the  overture  I  have  the  honour  to  make  to 
you  should  only  save  the  life  of  a  single  man,  I  should 
feel  more  proud  of  the  civic  crown  I  should  think  I  thereby 
merited  than  of  all  the  melancholy  glory  that  the  most 
distinguished  military  successes  can  afford." 

On  the  2d  of  April,  Prince  Charles  replied  as  follows : 
"  Most  certainly,  General,  whilst  I  carry  on  war  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  call  of  honour  and  duty,  I  am  desirous,  as  you 
are,  of  peace,  for  the  sake  of  the  people  and  of  humanity. 
Nevertheless,  as  it  does  not  belong  to  me  in  the  functions 
with  which  I  am  entrusted  to  inquire  into  or  terminate 
the  quarrel  of  the  belligerent  nations,  and  as  I  am  not  fur- 
nished with  any  powers  to  treat  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor,  you  will  not  consider  it  extraordinary  that 
I  do  not  enter  into  any  negotiation  with  you,  and  that  I 
wait  for  superior  orders  on  this  important  subject,  which 
is  not  essentially  within  my  province.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  future  chances  of  war,  or  whatever  hopes  of  peace 
may  exist,  I  beg  you  to  rest  convinced,  General,  of  my 
esteem  and  particular  consideration." 

In  order  to  second  this  overture  for  negotiation,  it  was 
important  to  march  forward  and  approach  Vienna.  On 
the  1st  of  April  at  break  of  day,  Massena  advanced  on 
Freisach.  In  front  of  the  castle,  he  met  with  the  enemy's 
rearguard;  he  attacked  them  briskly,  and  entered  the 
town  pell-mell  with  them,  continuing  the  pursuit  almost 
as  far  as  Neumarck,  where  he  found  the  Archduke  with 
four  battalions  from  the  Rhine  and  the  remains  of  his  old 
armies,  drawn  up  to  defend  the  gorges  of  Neumarck. 
The  General-in-Chief  immediately  ordered  Massena,  with 
all  his  division,  to  join  on  the  left  of  the  high  road: 
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placed  Guieux's  division  on  the  heights  to  the  right,  and 
Serrurier's  in  reserve.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the 
second  light  infantry  charged  the  enemy's  first  line,  and 
performed  wonders.  These  troops  came  from  the  Rhine, 
and  had  been  called  in  contempt  the  contingent,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  troops  furnished  by  the  German  princes, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  none  of  the  best.  Piqued  by 
this  appellation,  they  challenged  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
Army  of  Italy  to  go  as  fast  and  as  far  as  they  did.  Prince 
Charles  on  this  occasion  exposed  himself  to  the  greatest 
personal  danger,  but  in  vain ;  he  was  driven  from  all  his 
positions  and  lost  3,000  men.  At  night  the  French  troops 
entered  Neumarck.  Scheiffling  was  still  twelve  leagues 
off,  where,  it  was  hoped  by  the  Archdude,  General  Kerpen 
might  join  by  the  third  cross-road  leading  from  the  Tyrol ; 
and  to  gain  time,  he  proposed  a  suspension  of  arms  for 
twenty-four  hours,  but  Berthier  replied  that  they  might 
fight  and  negotiate  at  the  same  time.  Napoleon  sent 
forward  strong  reconnoitring  parties,  and  went  in  person 
to  meet  Kerpen ;  but  that  corps  had  fallen  back,  and  its 
rearguard  under  Sporck  was  only  slightly  harassed.  On 
the  4th  and  5th  the  head-quarters  remained  at  Scheif- 
fling, a  castle  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Muer.  From 
Scheiffling  to  Knittenfield  the  road  runs  along  the  Muer, 
through  formidable  defiles.  Positions  which  might  have 
stopped  the  French  army  were  to  be  found  at  every  step. 
On  the  3d  the  van  had  a  furious  engagement  with  the 
enemy  in  the  defiles  of  Unzmarkt.  The  loss  of  the  Aus- 
trians  was  considerable ;  Colonel  Carrere,  a  distinguished 
and  brave  officer  commanding  the  artillery  of  the  French 
vanguard,  was  killed;  his  death  was  much  regretted. 
One  of  the  frigates  taken  at  Venice  was  named  after 
him ;  and  it  was  one  of  those  with  which  Napoleon  sailed 
from  Egypt,  when  he  returned  to  France  and  landed  at 
Frejus. 
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After  the  action  at  Unzmarkt,  the  army  met  with 
no  further  resistance,  and  reached  Leoben  on  the  7th. 
Lieutenant-General  Bellegarde,  the  Archduke's  adjutant, 
and  Major-General  Merfeld  presented  themselves  at  this 
place  under  a  flag  of  truce,  with  a  note  from  the  Emperor, 
offering  a  suspension  of  arms  to  treat  for  a  definitive  peace. 
Napoleon  the  same  day  gave  answer  that,  though  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  was  wholly  prejudicial  to  the  French 
army,  yet  as  a  step  towards  that  desirable  object  he  was 
willing  to  agree  to  it.  The  armistice  was  accordingly 
signed  in  the  evening  of  the  7th,  and  was  to  last  five 
days.  The  whole  country,  as  far  as  the  Simering,  was  to 
be  occupied  by  the  French.  Gratz,  one  of  the  largest 
towns  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  was  surrendered  with 
its  citadel.  General  Berthier,  at  dinner,  asked  the  Aus- 
trian commissioners  where  they  supposed  Bernadotte's 
division  to  be.  "About  Laybach,"  was  the  reply.  "And 
Joubert's?"  "Between  Brixen  and  Mulbach."  "No," 
answered  he ;  "  they  are  all  in  echelons ;  the  most  dis- 
tant is  only  a  day's  march  behind."  At  this  they  were 
much  surprised.  General  Leclerc,  an  intrepid  officer  and 
skilful  negotiator,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  acquaint  the  Gov- 
ernment with  the  signature  of  the  armistice. 

The  French  General-in-Chief  had  sent  his  aide-de-camp 
Lavalette,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  cavalry  from  Klagen- 
furth,  on  the  30th  of  March,  to  meet  General  Joubert, 
who  was  still  detained  in  the  Tyrol.  Lavalette  proceeded 
as  far  as  Lienz,  where  the  townspeople,  perceiving  that 
the  French  were  but  sixty  men,  took  up  arms  against 
them,  and  the  detachment  was  with  difficulty  saved  by 
the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  its  commander ;  one  dra- 
goon only  was  assassinated.  The  inhabitants  were  after- 
wards punished  for  this  violence.  On  the  8th  of  April, 
Joubert  arrived  at  Spital  near  Nillach,  so  as  to  form  the 
left  of  the  army.  He  had  his  prisoners,  which  were  very 
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numerous,  immediately  removed  into  the  rear.  Berna- 
dotte,  having  received  orders  to  join  the  army  at  Leoben, 
left  General  Friand  with  a  column  of  1,500  men  to  cover 
Fiume  and  keep  Carniola  in  awe.  On  the  6th  of  April 
this  column  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  6,000  Croats,  and 
was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  Materia  near  Trieste.  This 
event,  exaggerated  like  those  which  had  occurred  in  the 
Tyrol,  was  eagerly  caught  hold  of  at  Venice,  and  was  one 
chief  cause  of  the  hostility  and  commotions  which  pro- 
duced the  downfall  of  that  State.  The  armistice  expired 
on  the  13th  ;  but  at  nine  in  the  morning  Count  Merfeld, 
accompanied  by  the  Marquis  de  Gallo,  ambassador  from 
Naples  to  Vienna,  arrived  with  full  powers  to  negotiate 
and  sign  preliminaries  of  peace.  A  farther  armistice  was 
concluded  till  the  20th.  On  the  16th  three  plans  were 
agreed  upon  and  sent  to  Vienna ;  and  the  next  day,  the 
answer  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  was  brought  by  Baron 
Vincent,  the  Emperor's  aide-de-camp.  General  Clarke 
had  been  furnished  with  full  powers  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  but  he  was  then  at  Turin.  As  it 
required  time  for  him  to  reach  head-quarters,  Napoleon 
took  the  responsibility  upon  himself,  and  signed  the 
treaty.  General  Clarke  arrived  a  few  days  after.  The 
Austrian  plenipotentiaries  had  set  down  as  the  first  ar- 
ticle, that  the  Emperor  acknowledged  the  French  Repub- 
lic. "  Strike  that  out,"  said  Napoleon :  "  the  Republic  is 
like  the  sun  which  shines  by  its  own  light ;  none  but  the 
blind  can  fail  to  see  it."  Buonaparte  gives  as  a  politic 
reason  for  what  appears  only  a  natural  burst  of  romantic 
enthusiasm,  that  in  case  the  French  people  had  after- 
wards wished  to  establish  a  monarchy,  the  Emperor 
might  have  objected  that  he  had  only  acknowledged  the 
Republic.  This  was  prying  narrowly  into  futurity  for 
difficulties,  and  looks  too  much  like  a  deep-laid  scheme 
to  extinguish  that  light  which  was  said  to  shine  so 
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bright !  It  was  stipulated  by  the  preliminaries  that  the 
definitive  treaty  should  be  settled  at  Berne,  and  the  peace 
of  the  Empire  referred  to  another  Congress  to  be  held  in 
a  German  city.  The  limits  of  the  Ehine  were  guaranteed 
to  France.  The  Oglio  was  to  divide  the  States  of  the 
house  of  Austria  in  Italy  from  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
Mantua  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Emperor,  while  the 
Republic  gained  Venice,  with  the  legations  of  Ferrara, 
Bologna,  and  Romagna  annexed  to  it,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  its  possessions  on  the  Terra  Firma.  By 
this  arrangement  the  French  armies  communicated  with 
Venice  by  Milan,  and  could  at  any  time  take  possession 
of  it  when  it  suited  their  convenience.  This  blow  was 
suspended  over  Venice  in  retaliation  of  the  spirit  which 
had  just  broken  out  there,  and  of  the  murders  committed 
in  the  rear  of  the  army,  of  which  accounts  had  been  trans- 
mitted by  General  Kilmaine.  An  insurrectionary  cockade 
was  displayed  at  Venice,  and  the  English  Minister  wore 
it  in  triumph,  having  also  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  on  hia 
gondola. 

On  the  27th  of  April  the  Marquis  de  Gallo  presented 
the  preliminaries,  ratified  by  the  Emperor,  to  the  French 
General-in-Chief  at  Gratz.  While  waiting  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Executive  Directory,  several  overtures  were 
made  by  the  Emperor's  plenipotentiaries,  and  the  aide-de- 
camp Lemarrois  carried  the  answers  to  Vienna.  He  was 
well  received ;  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  tri- 
coloured  cockade  had  been  seen  in  that  capital.  It  was 
in  a  conference  at  Gratz  that  one  of  the  plenipotentaries, 
authorised  by  an  autograph  letter  of  the  Emperor,  is  said 
to  have  offered  Napoleon,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  a 
sovereignty  of  250,000  souls  for  himself  and  family  in 
Germany,  in  order  to  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of 
republican  ingratitude.  The  General  smiled,  and  having 
desired  the  plenipotentiary  to  thank  the  Emperor  for  this 
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proof  of  the  interest  he  took  in  his  welfare,  said  he  wished 
for  no  greatness  or  wealth  unless  conferred  on  him  by  the 
French  people,  adding :  "  And  with  that  support,  believe 
me,  Sir,  my  ambition  will  be  satisfied." 1  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Dessolles  was  despatched  to  Paris  with  the  news  of 
the  opening  of  the  negotiations ;  and  Massena,  who  had 
contributed  so  much  to  it  by  the  share  he  had  in  almost 
every  victory,  carried  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  to 
the  Directory. 

Hoche  had  just  been  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse.  He  was  a  young  man 
full  of  talent,  bravery,  and  ambition ;  he  had  an  army  of 
80,000  men  under  his  command,  and  his  heart  swelled 
with  impatience  at  the  news  of  every  victory  that  arrived 
from  the  Army  of  Italy.  He  importuned  the  Directory 
to  allow  him  to  enter  Germany.  On  the  18th  of  April 
he  passed  the  Ehine  at  the  bridge  of  Neuwied,  whilst 
Championnet,  who  had  marched  from  Desseldorf,  reached 
Uckerath  and  Altenkirchen.  Kray  commanded  the  Aus- 
trian army.  Hoche  attacked  him  at  Hedersdorf,  took  a 
great  number  of  prisoners,  and  forced  him  to  fall  back  on 
the  Maine.  On  the  22d,  he  arrived  before  Frankfort, 
when  General  Kray's  staff  transmitted  to  him  despatches 
from  Berthier,  informing  him  of  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  Leoben,  and  he  immediately  concluded  an  ar- 
mistice. Moreau  was  at  Paris,  soliciting  the  paltry  sum 
of  30,000  or  40,000  crowns  to  pay  for  pontoons  to  pass 
the  Rhine  at  Strasburg ;  but  as  soon  as  Desaix,  who  com- 
manded the  Army  of  the  Rhine  in  his  absence,  learned 
that  Hoche  was  engaged  with  the  enemy,  he  constructed 

1  The  Commander  of  Este,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  wanted  to 
purchase  the  friendship  of  the  French  General  by  placing  four  chests, 
containing  a  million  of  francs  each,  at  his  disposal.  "  Not  for  four  mil- 
lions," replied  Napoleon,  "  will  I  put  myself  in  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mander of  Este."  The  Venetians  tried  the  same  thing. 
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a  bridge  on  the  20th  at  the  village  of  Kilstett,  several 
leagues  below  Strasburg.  On  the  21st,  at  two  in  the 
morning,  the  army  passed  the  Rhine.  Moreau,  who  had 
posted  with  all  possible  speed  from  Paris,  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  just  as  Starray,  who  had  col- 
lected 20,000  men  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  was 
attacking  it.  The  Austrians  were  routed,  and  left  a 
number  of  prisoners  and  their  cannon  in  the  power  of  the 
conquerors.  Among  other  booty  taken  was  Kinglin's 
waggon,  containing  Pichegru's  correspondence  with  the 
Prince  of  Conde*,  which  Moreau  kept  secret  for  four 
months  without  communicating  it  to  the  Government. 
After  this  victory,  the  Army  marched  up  the  Rhine,  and 
took  Kehl.  The  van  had  proceeded  beyond  Offenbach  in 
the  valley  of  Kintzig,  when,  a  courier  arriving  from  Leo- 
ben,  Moreau  put  a  stop  to  hostilities,  and  concluded  an 
armistice  with  Starray.  Thus  the  zeal  and  efforts  of  the 
armies  were  rendered  fruitless.  But  the  war  was  con- 
ducted on  a  bad  system,  without  energy  or  concert.  By 
one  of  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  3,  the 
treasury  was  made  independent  of  the  Government,  —  an 
error  which  was  alone  sufficient  to  endanger  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Republic. 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  French  head- 
quarters were  fixed  at  Montebello,  a  castle  situated  a  few 
leagues  from  Milan,  on  a  hill  which  commands  a  view  of 
the  whole  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  daily  assemblage 
here  of  the  principal  ladies  of  Milan  to  pay  their  court  to 
Josephine,  the  wife  of  the  General-in-Chief ;  the  presence 
of  the  Ministers  of  Austria,  the  Pope,  the  Kings  of  Na- 
ples and  Sardinia,  the  Republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice, 
the  -Duke  of  Parma,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  of  several  of 
the  German  Princes ;  the  attendants  of  all  the  Generals, 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  towns;  the  great  number  of  couriers 
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going  and  returning  every  hour  to  and  from  Paris,  Rome, 
Naples,  Vienna,  Florence,  Venice,  Turin,  and  Genoa,  and 
the  style  of  living  at  this  fine  castle  induced  the  Italians 
to  call  it  the  Court  of  Montebello.  The  mind  takes  pleas- 
ure in  reverting  to  this  short  period  of  gaiety  and  ro- 
mance, followed  by  such  mighty  achievements  and  such 
sad  reverses.  It  was  in  fact  a  brilliant  scene.  The  nego- 
tiations for  peace  with  the  emperor,  the  political  affairs 
of  Germany,  and  the  fate  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  of 
Switzerland,  Venice,  and  Genoa  were  here  suspended  in 
the  balance.  The  Court  of  Montebello  made  several  ex- 
cursions to  the  Lago  Maggiore,  the  Borromean  Isles,  and 
the  Lake  of  Como,  —  taking  up  its  temporary  residence  in 
the  several  country-houses  which  surround  these  beau- 
tiful spots.  Every  town  and  village  was  eager  to  testify 
its  homage  and  respect  to  him  whom  they  then  con- 
sidered, and  still  consider,  as  the  Liberator  of  Italy. 
These  circumstances  altogether  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  Diplomatic  Body.  General  Serrurier  carried  the 
last  colours  taken  from  the  Archduke  to  the  Directory, 
with  a  highly  commendatory  letter  from  Buonaparte,  in 
which  he  characterized  him  as  one  who  was  severe  to 
himself  and  sometimes  to  others.  He  took  a  journey 
into  his  native  department  of  the  Aisne  ;  and  though  of 
very  moderate  revolutionary  principles,  he  returned  to 
the  army  a  warm  and  decided  supporter  of  the  Republic, 
having  been  highly  incensed  at  the  spirit  of  disaffection 
and  vacillation  he  had  observed  in  Paris. 

The  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  preliminaries 
of  Leoben  took  place  at  Montebello  on  the  24th  of  May 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Marquis  de  Gallo.  A  ques- 
tion of  etiquette  arose  for  the  first  time :  the  Emperors  of 
Germany  did  not  give  the  Kings  of  France  the  alterna- 
tive ;  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  was  somewhat  apprehensive 
that  the  Republic  would  not  acknowledge  this  custom, 
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and  that  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  French,  would  oblige  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire 
to  descend  from  that  sort  of  supremacy  it  had  enjoyed 
ever  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  It  was  in  the  first 
ecstasies  of  the  Austrian  Minister  at  the  acquiescence  of 
France  in  the  customary  etiquette,  that  he  renounced  the 
idea  of  the  Congress  of  Berne,  and  agreed  to  the  following 
as  the  basis  of  a  definitive  treaty :  1.  The  boundary  of 
the  Rhine  for  France;  2.  Venice  and  the  boundary  of 
the  Adige  for  the  Emperor ;  3.  Mantua  and  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Adige  for  the  Cisalpine  Eepublic.  Clarke, 
who  was  associated  with  Napoleon  on  this  critical  emer- 
gency, had  been  a  captain  in  the  Orleans  dragoons  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out.  From  1789  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  Orleans  party.  In  1795  he  was  placed  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  at  the  head  of  the  Topograph- 
ical Department.  Being  patronized  by  Carnot,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Directory  in  1796  to  make  overtures  of 
peace  to  the  Emperor,  for  which  purpose  he  went  to 
Milan.  But  the  real  object  of  his  mission  was  less  to 
open  a  negotiation  than  to  act  as  a  secret  agent  of  the 
Directory  at  head-quarters,  and  to  watch  the  General, 
whose  victories  already  began  to  give  umbrage.  Napo- 
leon was  aware  of  this ;  but  being  convinced  that  it  is 
necessary  for  governments  to  have  information,  was  glad 
they  had  entrusted  this  task  to  a  man  of  known  ability 
rather  than  to  one  of  those  subaltern  agents  who  pick  up 
the  most  absurd  reports  in  antechambers  and  taverns. 
He  therefore  encouraged  Clarke,  and  employed  him  in 
several  negotiations  with  Sardinia  and  the  Princes  of 
Italy.  Clarke's  genius  was  not  military  ;  he  was  an  offi- 
cial man,  exact  and  upright  in  business,  and  a  great 
enemy  to  knaves.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
Irish  families  that  accompanied  the  Stuarts  in  their  mis- 
fortunes. His  foible  was  that  of  priding  himself  on  his 
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ancestry,  and  he  rendered  himself  ridiculous  in  the 
Imperial  reign  by  genealogical  researches,  which  were 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  opinions  he  had  pro- 
fessed, the  course  of  his  life,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  In  the  time  of  the  Empire,  Clarke  rendered  im- 
portant services  by  the  integrity  of  his  administration  ; 
and  it  has  been  remarked  as  the  greatest  blot  upon  his 
memory  that  towards  the  end  of  his  career  he  belonged 
to  a  ministry  that  made  France  pass  under  the  Caudine 
Forks,  by  consenting  to  the  disbanding  of  an  army  that 
had  for  twenty-five  years  been  its  country's  glory,  and 
by  giving  up  to  astonished  Europe  her  still  invincible 
fortresses. 

Count  Merfeld  arrived  at  Montebello  on  the  19th  of 
June.  By  him  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  disavowed  the 
Marquis  de  Gallo's  concessions,  and  refused  to  treat,  ex- 
cept in  the  Congress  of  Berne.  There  was  an  evident 
change  of  plan.  Was  this  owing  to  a  new  Coalition,  to 
the  advance  of  the  Russian  armies,  to  the  effects  of 
Pichegru's  conspiracy,  or  to  the  civil  war  which  ravaged 
the  departments  of  the  "West,  and  which,  it  was  hoped, 
might  soon  spread  over  all  France,  and  put  the  supreme 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  ?  The  Austrian 
plenipotentiaries  had  nothing  to  reply  when  Napoleon 
observed  that  England  and  Eussia  would  never  consent 
to  give  up  Venice  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  it  was  a  vain 
pretext  to  wait  to  treat  in  conjunction  with  them. 
Thugut  sent  new  instructions  and  agreed  to  a  separate 
negotiation.  Buonaparte  withdrew  from  this  doubtful 
negotiation,  leaving  Clarke  to  manage  it,  and  passed  all 
July  and  August  at  Milan.  Austria  was  watching  to  see 
the  result  of  the  troubles  in  France.  The  events  of  the 
18th  of  Fructidor  baffled  all  her  hopes.  Count  Cobent- 
zel  then  hastened  to  Udine,  invested  with  full  powers  by 
the  Emperor,  whose  entire  confidence  he  possessed.  Na- 
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poleon  proceeded  to  Passeriano ;  Clarke  having  been  re- 
called, he  was  now  the  only  plenipotentiary  on  the  part 
of  France.  The  conferences  were  held  alternately  at 
Udine  and  at  Passeriano.  The  four  Austrian  plenipoten- 
tiaries sat  on  one  side  of  a  rectangular  table ;  at  the  two 
ends  were  the  Secretaries  of  Legation  ;  and  on  the  other 
side  was  the  French  plenipotentiary.  When  the  con- 
ferences were  held  at  Passeriano,  the  dinner  was  given 
by  Napoleon ;  when  at  Udine,  it  was  given  by  Count 
Cobentzel.  In  the  first  conference  the  Count  disclaimed 
all  that  his  colleagues  had  been  saying  for  four  months, 
urging  the  most  extravagant  pretensions.  With  a  man 
of  this  sort  there  was  but  one  method  of  proceeding, 
which  was  to  go  as  far  beyond  the  true  medium  in  the 
opposite  direction  as  he  did.  This  time  the  Austrian 
Cabinet  was  sincere  in  its  desire  for  peace ;  but  it  was 
now  the  turn  of  the  Directory.  The  affair  of  the  18th  of 
Fruetidor  had  led  them  to  trust  too  much  to  their  own 
strength,  and  they  refused  to  yield  either  Venice  or  the 
line  of  the  Adige  to  the  Emperor,  —  a  refusal  that  was 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

Napoleon  in  this  dilemma  did  not  know  how  to  act. 
With  respect  to  military  operations  he  had  fixed  princi- 
ples as  to  the  degree  of  obedience  the  government  had  a 
right  to  exact.  If  he  did  not  approve  of  the  orders  that 
were  issued  to  him,  he  would  have  considered  it  criminal 
to  undertake  the  execution  of  an  injudicious  plan,  and  in 
that  case  would  have  thought  himself  obliged  to  offer  his 
resignation,  as  he  had  done  on  one  occasion.  But  he  was 
not  so  clear  as  to  the  degree  of  obedience  due  from  him 
as  a  plenipotentiary.  Besides,  his  functions  here  were 
complicated.  Was  he  to  renounce  his  mission  in  the 
midst  of  a  negotiation,  or  to  declare  war  as  a  plenipoten- 
tiary, and  at  the  same  time  to  give  up  his  command  as  a 
general,  thus  doubly  involving  his  country  in  difficulties  ? 
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The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  extricated  him  from 
uncertainty.  In  one  of  his  despatches  he  informed  hint 
that  the  Directory  had  thought  he  could  enforce  their 
ultimatum  ;  but  if  not,  that  the  war  or  peace  rested  in 
his  hands.  He  determined  to  abide  by  the  terms  settled 
at  Montebello  on  the  6th  of  May.  His  principal  reasons 
for  being  unwilling  to  prolong  the  war  were,  that  it  was 
too  late  in  the  season  to  advance  farther  into  Germany  ; 
that  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  was  en- 
trusted to  Augereau,  whose  violent  political  opinions 
would  prevent  a  proper  harmony  and  understanding 
between  the  armies;  that  the  reinforcement  of  12,000  foot 
and  4,000  horse  which  he  had  required  had  been  refused  ; 
and  that  the  Directory  had  resolved  not  to  ratify  the 
treaty  with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  thus  creating  a  new 
enemy  in  their  rear.  The  Directory  indeed  soon  after 
sent  word  that  they  would  furnish  an  army  of  6,000  men 
and  ratify  the  treaty  with  Sardinia;  but  the  treaty  of 
Campo-Formio  had  been  signed  three  days  before  the 
writing  of  these  despatches,  which  did  not  reach  Passe- 
riano  till  twelve  days  after  the  signature  of  the  peace. 

It  was  Napoleon's  interest  to  conclude  peace.  The 
republican  party  at  home  already  manifested  a  certain 
jealousy  of  him,  and  began  to  hint  that  so  much  glory 
was  incompatible  with  liberty.  If  he  had  recommenced 
hostilities  and  the  French  army  had  occupied  Vienna, 
the  Directory  would  have  been  desirous  to  revolutionize 
Germany,  which  would  have  involved  France  in  a  new 
war  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Had  Napoleon  broken  off 
the  negotiations,  the  blame  would  have  rested  with  him  ; 
but  by  giving  peace  at  this  time,  he  added  to  the  glory 
of  conquest  that  of  terminating  the  war,  and  of  being  the 
founder  of  two  republics.  Thus  crowned  with  laurels 
and  with  the  olive-branch  in  his  hand,  he  thought  he 
should  return  safely  into  private  life,  like  the  great  men 
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of  antiquity  ;  the  first  act  of  his  political  career  would  be 
honourably  concluded,  circumstances  and  the  interests  of 
his  country  would  regulate  the  remainder  of  it.  France 
was  anxious  for  peace.  The  quarrel  of  the  Allied  Kings 
with  the  Republic  was  a  conflict  of  principles  and  a 
struggle  on  her  part  for  existence,  which  had  ended 
favourably  for  her.  The  General-in-Chief  had  conceived 
the  project  of  changing  this  state  of  the  question,  which 
left  France  opposed  singly  to  them  all,  and  of  throwing 
an  apple  of  discord  among  the  Allies,  by  creating  a  diver- 
sion of  other  interests  and  passions.  Vain  and  mistaken 
policy,  to  suppose  that  any  other  object  could  distract  their 
attention,  while  the  great  and  paramount  one  oi  their 
sovereign  power  and  existence  by  divine  imprescriptable 
right  remained  unprovided  for ;  which  blinded  him  from 
first  to  last,  and  ruined  him  in  the  end  by  preventing 
him  from  seeing  the  abyss  over  which  with  every  shift- 
ing breath  of  fortune  he  hung  suspended !  To  make 
Austria  odious  by  giving  her  up  Venice  was  perhaps  more 
feasible,  and  might  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  lesser  powers ; 
but  was  not  France  also,  whatever  might  be  her  provoca- 
tions, a  party  to  the  wrong  ?  Venice,  after  twelve  hun- 
dred years  of  freedom,  by  passing  under  a  foreign  yoke  for 
a  while,  might  be  better  prepared  to  merge  her  individual 
and  lofty  pretensions  in  the  general  incorporation  of  Italy, 
an  object  on  which  Buonaparte  was  always  intent  and 
which  he  was  about  to  have  proclaimed  fifteen  years  after 
wards,  as  soon  as  he  had  a  second  son  born  to  him. 
Austria,  it  is  true,  received  but  a  barren  equivalent  for 
Lombardy  and  Belgium  in  Styria,  Carinthia  and  Hungary  ; 
but  these  provinces  were  near  and  conveniently  placed, 
and  her  situation  was  critical.  Still  the  Austrian  nego- 
tiator, Count  Cobentzel,  held  out  strenuously  to  the  last. 
He  insisted  on  "  the  Adda  as  a  boundary,  or  nothing.  If 
the  Emperor,  my  master,"  he  said,  "  were  to  give  you  the 
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keys  of  Mentz,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  world,  without 
changing  them  for  keys  of  Mantua,  it  would  be  a  degrading 
act."  Neither  party  would  yield.  At  length,  on  the  16th 
of  October,  the  conferences  were  held  at  Udine,  where 
Buonparte  recapitulated  the  different  arguments,  and 
Count  Cobentzel  replied  at  great  length,  and  concluded 
with  saying  that  he  should  depart  that  night,  at  the  same 
time  throwing  the  blame  on  the  French  negotiator,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  all  the  blood  that  should  be 
shed  in  the  ensuing  contest.  Upon  this  the  latter,  with 
great  seeming  coolness,  although  he  was  much  irritated 
at  this  attack,  arose  and  took  from  the  mantel-piece  a 
little  porcelain  vase,  which  Count  Cobentzel  prized  as 
a  present  from  the  Empress  Catherine.  "Well,"  said 
Napoleon,  "  the  truce  is  at  an  end,  and  war  is  declared ; 
but  remember,  that  before  the  end  of  autumn  I  will 
shatter  your  monarchy  as  I  shatter  this  porcelain."  Say- 
ing so,  he  dashed  it  furiously  down,  and  the  carpet  was  in- 
stantly covered  with  the  fragments.  He  then  saluted  the 
Congress  and  retired.  The  Austrian  plenipotentiaries 
were  struck  dumb.  A  few  moments  afterwards,  they 
found  that  as  Napoleon  got  into  his  carriage  he  had  des- 
patched an  officer  to  the  Archduke  Charles  to  inform  him 
that  the  negotiations  were  broken  off,  and  that  hostilities 
would  recommence  in  twenty-four  hours.  Count  Cobent- 
zel, seriously  alarmed,  sent  the  Marquis  de  Gallo  to 
Passeriano  with  a  written  declaration  that  he  consented 
to  the  ultimatum  of  France.  The  treaty  was  signed  the 
following  day,  and  was  dated  from  Campo-Formio,  a 
small  village  between  Passeriano  and  Udine,  which  had 
been  neutralized  for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Legation,  though  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  remove 
thither,  as  there  was  no  suitable  house  in  the  place  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  plenipotentiaries. 

By  this  treaty,  in  addition  to  the  particulars  already 
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stated,  France  was  to  have  the  Valteline,  and  Austria 
ceded  Brisgaw,  which  placed  a  greater  distance  between, 
the  Hereditary  States  and  the  French  frontier.  Mentz 
was  to  be  given  up  at  a  general  Congress  that  was  to  meet 
at  Rastadt.  The  Princes  of  the  Empire  dispossessed 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  to  be  indemnified 
out  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States.  Corfu,  Zante,  Cepha- 
lonia,  Santa  Maura,  and  Cerigo  were  ceded  to  France,  in 
exchange  for  two  millions  of  souls  added  to  the  Austrian 
dominions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige.  By  a  special 
article  of  the  treaty,  the  property  which  the  Archduke 
Charles  possessed  in  Belgium  as  the  heir  of  the  Arch- 
duchess Christina,  was  secured  to  him.  Napoleon  after- 
wards, when  Emperor,  purchased  the  mansion  of  Lacken, 
near  Brussels,  for  a  million  of  francs.  This  stipulation 
was  intended  as  a  mark  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the 
French  plenipotentiary  to  the  General  he  had  been  right- 
ing with.  Buonaparte  prided  himself  on  his  talent  for 
making  peace  as  much  as  on  his  talent  for  making  war, 
and  was  always  anxious  (with  reason)  to  repel  the  im- 
putation of  being  a  mere  military  man.  He  was  more 
willing  to  admit  an  equality  with  himself  in  the  field 
than  in  the  cabinet,  and  thought  he  had  overcome  greater 
difficulties  and  accomplished  more  improbable  things  in 
the  one  than  in  the  other.  There  is  something  chival- 
rous in  his  mode  of  negotiation ;  and  the  same  appear- 
ance of  firmness,  promptitude,  clearness,  and  determina- 
tion to  leave  nothing  unattempted  by  art  or  force  in 
both. 

During  the  conferences  at  Passeriano,  General  Desaix 
came  from  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  to  visit  the  fields  of 
battle  which  the  Army  of  Italy  had  rendered  so  famous. 
Napoleon  received  him  at  head-quarters,  and  thought  to 
surprise  him  by  imparting  to  him  the  light  which  the 
discovery  of  D'Entraigues'  portfolio  threw  on  Pichegru's 
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conduct.  "  We  have  long  known,"  said  Desaix,  smiling, 
"that  Pichegru  was  a  traitor.  Moreau  found  proofs  of 
the  fact  in  Kinglin's  papers,  with  all  the  particulars  of 
the  bribes  he  had  received,  and  the  concerted  motives 
of  his  military  manoeuvres.  Moreau,  Regnier,  and  myself 
are  the  only  persons  in  the  secret.  I  wished  Moreau  to 
inform  Government  of  it  immediately,  but  he  would  not. 
Pichegru,"  added  he,  "is  perhaps  the  only  general  who 
ever  got  himself  purposely  beaten."  He  alluded  to  the 
manoeuvre  by  which  Pichegru  had  intentionally  moved 
his  principal  force  up  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
success  of  the  operations  before  Mentz.  Desaix  visited 
the  camps,  and  was  received  with  the  greatest  respect  in 
all  of  them.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  friend- 
ship between  him  and  Napoleon.  He  loved  glory  for 
glory's  sake,  and  his  country  above  everything.  He  was 
of  an  unsophisticated,  pleasing  character,  and  possessed 
extensive  information.  He  had  thoroughly  studied  the 
theatre  of  the  war  along  the  Rhine.  The  victor  of 
Marengo  shed  tears  for  his  death. 

Hoche  about  this  time  died  suddenly  at  Mentz.  This 
young  General  distinguished  himself  at  the  lines  of  Weis- 
semburg  in  1794,  and  for  a  short  time  pacified  La  Vende'e. 
He  marched  his  troops  on  Paris  at  the  crisis  of  the  18th 
of  Fructidor.  He  is  famous  for  having  landed  the  expedi- 
tion in  Ireland.  Enthusiastic,  brave,  and  restless,  he  knew 
not  how  to  wait  for  opportunities,  but  exposed  himself  to 
failure  by  premature  enterprises.  He  on  all  occasions 
expressed  a  high  regard  for  Napoleon.  By  his  death  and 
the  disgrace  of  Moreau,  the  command  of  the  armies  both 
of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  and  of  the  Rhine  became  vacant. 
The  directory  united  them  into  one,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand to  Augereau. 

Berthier  took  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio  to  Paris  ;  and 
Buonaparte,  as  a  mark  of  his  respect  for  the  sciences  and 
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of  his  personal  esteem,  sent  Monge  along  with  him.  The 
General-in-Chief  was  fond  of  the  conversation  of  this  great 
geometrician,  who  loved  the  French  people  as  his  own 
family,  and  liberty  and  equality  as  the  result  of  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
France  by  the  Prussians  in  1792,  he  offered  to  give  his 
two  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  first  volunteers  who 
should  lose  a  limb  in  the  defence  of  their  native  soil ;  and 
this  offer,  however  extravagant  it  may  sound,  was  in  him 
sincere  and  heart-felt.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  into 
Egypt,  and  always  remained  faithful  to  him.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  Buonaparte  returned 
to  Milan,  when  he  took  leave  of  the  Italians  in  an  ener- 
getic and  flattering  address,  and  issued  the  following  order 
of  the  day  to  the  army :  "  Soldiers,  I  set  out  to-morrow 
for  Germany.  Separated  from  the  army,  I  shall  sigh  for 
the  moment  of  my  rejoining  it,  and  braving  fresh  dangers. 
Whatever  post  government  may  assign  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  Army  of  Italy,  they  will  always  be  the  worthy  sup- 
porters of  liberty  and  of  the  glory  of  the  French  name 
Soldiers,  when  you  talk  of  the  princes  you  have  conquered, 
of  the  nations  you  have  set  free,  and  the  battles  you  have 
fought  in  two  campaigns,  say  —  In  the  next  two  we  shall 
do  still  more  !" 

Napoleon  proceeded  to  Turin,  where  he  alighted  at 
GuingeneYs,  the  French  minister's,  on  the  17th  of  November. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  desired  to  see  him  and  to  express 
his  obligations  in  a  public  manner ;  but  circumstances 
were  already  such  that  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
indulge  in  court-entertainments.  He  continued  his  jour- 
ney to  Rastadt  across  Mount  Cenis.  At  Geneva  he  was 
received  as  he  might  have  expected  to  be  had  it  been  a 
French  town.  On  his  entering  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  three 
parties  of  handsome  young  girls  came  to  compliment  him 
at  the  head  of  the  inhabitants :  one  party  was  clothed  in 
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white,  another  in  red,  and  a  third  in  blue.  These  maidens 
presented  him  with  a  crown,  on  which  was  inscribed  the 
famous  sentence  which  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  the  Val- 
teline  and  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Vaudois,  that  one 
nation  cannot  le  subject  to  another.  He  passed  through 
several  Swiss  towns,  Berne  among  others,  and  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  Bale,  proceeding  towards  Rastadt.  He  here 
found  Treilhard  and  Bonnier,  appointed  by  the  Directory, 
and  who  had  arrived  before  him.  Old  Count  Metternich 
represented  the  Emperor  as  head  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation ;  Count  Cobentzel  as  head  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  The  greatest  opposition  arose  as  to  the  first 
article,  the  delivering  up  of  Mentz.  All  the  German 
princes  complained  loudly  against  it.  They  said  that 
Mentz  did  not  belong  to  Austria,  and  they  did  not  scruple 
to  accuse  the  Emperor  of  having  betrayed  Germany  for 
the  sake  of  his  interests  in  Italy.  Count  Lerbach,  as 
deputy  for  the  Circle  of  Austria,  had  to  answer  all  these 
protestations,  of  which  task  he  acquitted  himself  with  all 
the  energy,  arrogance,  and  superciliousness  which  marked 
his  character.  Sweden  also  appeared  at  Rastadt  as  a  medi- 
atrix, and  as  one  of  the  powers  which  had  guaranteed 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  This  claim  was  somewhat 
obsolete.  The  Court  had  moreover  sent  Baron  Fersen  as 
its  representative  to  the  Congress,  whose  appointment, 
from  the  favour  he  had  enjoyed  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,1 
his  intrigues  in  the  time  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  the  hatred  he  had  on  all  occasions  expressed  against 
France,  might  be  regarded  as  an  insult  to  the  Republic. 
On  his  first  interview  Napoleon  told  him  that  he  could 
not  acknowledge  any  mediator ;  and  as  his  known  opin- 
ions particularly  disqualified  him  from  coming  forward  in 
that  capacity  between  the  Republic  and  the  Emperor  of 

1  He  was  a  favourite  of  the  Queen's,  and  in  disguise  drove  the  carriage 
in  which  the  King  set  out  to  Varennes.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  147 
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Germany,  he  could  receive  him  no  more.  Baron  Fersen, 
disconcerted  by  this  reception,  which  was  much  talked  of, 
left  Kastadt  the  following  day. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Mentz  to  the  French 
troops,  Buonaparte,  finding  affairs  grow  more  complicated 
every  day,  and  already  dissatisfied  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Directory,  determined  to  meddle  no  farther  in  a 
negotiation  that  seemed  to  promise  no  probable  end.  In 
the  heated  and  unsettled  state  of  parties  in  France,  the 
same  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  shun  the  civili- 
ties of  the  Court  of  Sardinia,  led  him  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  flattering  marks  of  attention  which  the  German 
princes  lavished  upon  him.  During  his  short  stay  at  the 
Congress,  he  procured  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  who 
had  been  previously  very  much  neglected,  the  respect 
and  consideration  to  which  they  were  entitled  as  the 
representatives  of  a  great  nation  ;  and  he  also  persuaded 
the  Government  to  increase  the  allowance  of  the  negotia- 
tors, so  as  to  enable  them  to  appear  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  courts.  It  ought  not  to 
be  passed  over  in  this  place,  that  Napoleon,  among  other 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  had  procured 
the  liberation  of  La  Fayette  and  his  unfortunate  compan- 
ions who  had  been  confined  for  four  years  in  the  dungeons 
of  Olmutz  ;  and  it  should  be  known,  in  justice  to  all  par- 
ties, that  this  article  cost  him  more  trouble  than  all  the 
rest.  Napoleon  left  Eastadt,  travelled  through  France 
incognito,  reached  Paris  without  stopping  on  the  road,  and 
alighted  at  his  small  house  in  the  Chausse'e  d'Antin,  Rue 
Chantereine.  The  different  public  bodies  vied  with  each 
other  in  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  towards 
him.  A  committee  of  the  Council  of  Ancients  drew  up  an 
act  for  settling  the  estate  of  Chambord  and  a  mansion  in 
the  capital  upon  him ;  but  this  proposal  was  in  some  way 
defeated  by  the  Directory.  The  name  of  the  Eue  de  la 
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Victoire  was  given  to  the  Eue  Chantereine.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  it  no  longer  bears  that  name ;  but  victory  and 
defeat  and  a  thousand  other  recollections  will  remain 
forever  engraved  upon  it  in  all  the  bright  and  solemn 
obscurity  of  a  dream. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

NEGOTIATIONS   IN   1797. 

•» 

GREAT  and  important  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  the  five  months  that  elapsed  between  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben  and  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  on  which  they  had  a  considerable 
influence.  It  is  necessary  to  turn  back  to  them  here. 
The  events  of  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  which  also  belongs 
to  this  interval,  will  be  treated  of  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Venice  was  founded  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  neighbouring  shores,  who  sought  refuge  there 
from  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians.  In  the  earliest 
times  Padua  gave  laws  to  the  Venetians.  In  697  they 
first  named  a  Doge  of  their  own.  King  Pepin  constructed 
a  flotilla  at  Ravenna,  and  compelled  the  Venetians  to  retire 
from  Grado  and  Heraclea  to  Rialto  and  the  surrounding 
isles,  which  is  the  present  situation  of  Venice.  In  830 
the  body  of  St.  Mark  the  Evangelist  having  been,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  transported  thither  from  Egypt,  he  became 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Republic.  In  960  the  Venetians 
were  masters  of  Istria  and  the  Adriatic,  and  in  1250,  in 
conjunction  with  the  French,  took  Constantinople.  They 
were  in  possession  of  the  Morea  and  Candia  till  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  amidst  all  the  revolutions 
and  change  of  masters  to  which  Italy  has  been  subject, 
Venice  still  remained  independent  and  free,  having  never 
submitted  to  a  foreign  yoke.  It  is  the  best-situated  com- 
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mercial  port  in  all  Italy.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Venice  carried  on  the  trade  with  India  by 
Alexandria  and  the  Eed  Sea,  and  afterwards  maintained  a 
long  struggle  for  the  priority  with  the  Portuguese.  After 
the  abolition  of  the  democracy  in  1,200,  the  sovereignty 
resided  in  the  aristocracy  of  several  hundred  families 
whose  names  were  inscribed  in  the  Golden  Book,  and  who 
were  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Grand  Council.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  States  of  the  Republic  was  composed  chiefly  of 
three  millions  of  inhabitants  dispersed  in  the  Terra  Firma, 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Ionian  Isles.  The  Venetian 
territory  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  upper  ridge  of  the 
Julian  Alps,  over  which  there  are  only  three  outlets  into 
Germany.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Venice  was  but  the  shadow  of  its  former  self. 
Three  generations  had  passed  away  without  engaging  in 
war ;  during  which  time  they  had  submitted  to  the  insults 
of  the  Austrians,  French,  and  Spaniards  without  offering 
the  least  resistance.  The  navy  consisted  of  twelve  sixty- 
four  gun  ships,  as  many  frigates,  with  smaller  vessels, 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Barbarians  in  awe ;  and  their  army, 
14,000  strong,  was  made  up  of  regiments  raised  in  the 
Terra  Firma  or  of  Sclavonian  recruits.  None  but  the 
families  inscribed  in  the  Golden  Book  had  any  right  to 
share  in  the  government.  This  rendered  the  nobles  of 
the  Terra  Firma,  among  whom  were  many  rich,  old,  and 
powerful  families,  whose  ancestors  had  long  fought  against 
Venice,  discontented,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  dissension  and 
a  desire  of  change  amongst  them. 

In  1792,  the  Combined  Powers  invited  Venice  to  take 
part  in  the  war ;  but  the  Republic  thought  itself  too  dis- 
tant to  feel  any  but  a  very  languid  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  France,  and  even  when  the  Count  de  Lille  (Louis 
XVIII.)  took  refuge  in  Verona,  the  Senate  did  not  grant 
him  permission  to  remain  there,  till  it  had  obtained  the 
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acquiescence  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  When 
in  1794,  the  French  troops  marched  towards  Oneglia,  it 
was  thought  that  Italy  was  menaced  with  invasion,  and 
several  powers  held  a  congress  at  Milan.  Venice  refused 
to  appear  there,  not  because  she  approved  of  French  prin- 
ciples, but  as  fearing  to  place  herself  at  the  mercy  of 
Austria,  and  unwilling  to  depart  from  that  tame  and 
enervated  policy  which  she  had  so  long  pursued.  But 
when  Napoleon  arrived  at  Milan  and  Beaulieu  fled  in 
consternation  beyond  the  Mincio,  occupying  Peschiera, 
great  anxiety  and  alarm  prevailed  in  the  Senate.  The 
wide  space  which  had  hitherto  separated  Venice  from  the 
struggle  that  was  going  on  between  the  old  and  new  forms 
of  government  had  now  been  traversed;  the  blow  had 
fallen  like  a  thunder-bolt  at  her  feet,  and  stormy  discus- 
sions arose  in  the  councils,  in  which  three  different  opinions 
were  contended  for.  The  young  and  hot-headed  members 
of  the  oligarchy  wished  for  an  armed  neutrality :  they  advised 
that  strong  garrisons  should  be  thrown  into  Peschiera, 
Brescia,  Porto  Legnago,  and  Verona ;  that  the  army  should 
be  increased  to  60,000  men,  the  coasts  put  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  protected  with  gun-boats ;  and  that  in  this 
formidable  attitude  the  Eepublic  should  declare  war  against 
the  first  power  that  violated  its  neutrality.  The  partisans 
of  the  old  policy  still  maintained  on  the  other  hand  that 
it  would  be  best  to  take  no  decisive  measures,  but  to  tem- 
porise, give  way,  and  watch  the  course  of  events.  The 
encroachments  of  Austria  and  the  principles  of  France 
were  both  to  be  dreaded,  but  these  evils  were  but  tempo- 
rary ;  the  French  were  of  a  placable  disposition,  easily  won 
by  attention  and  caresses  ;  the  Venetian  capital  was  for- 
tunately placed  out  of  the  reach  of  insult ;  and  patience, 
moderation,  and  time  would  do  the  rest.  The  third  party, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Battaglia,  proposed,  in  the  ex- 
tremity to  which  they  were  reduced,  to  augment  the  Goldea 
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Book,  so  as  to  obtain  the  good-will  and  adherence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Terra  Firma ;  to  offer  the  French  General 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  and  thus  secure  the 
foundations  of  the  constitution  and  their  independence 
from  the  power  of  Austria.  This  advice  gained  but  few 
suffrages,  and  aristocratical  prejudices  prevailed  over  the 
interests  of  the  Republic. 

The  proveditore  Mocenigo  at  Brescia  received  Napoleon 
in  a  style  of  great  magnificence ;  splendid  fetes  were  given, 
and  an  intimacy  was  studiously  cemented  between  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  the  principal  families  of  the  town. 
At  Verona,  the  proveditore  Foscarelli  pretended  to  do  the 
same  thing ;  but  he  was  of  too  proud  and  violent  a  charac- 
ter to  disguise  his  ill-will  to  the  French.  On  Napoleon's 
arrival  at  Peschiera,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
marching  on  Verona,  and  even  refused  to  deliver  up  the 
keys  of  the  city.  "It  is  too  late,"  said  the  general-in- 
chief ;  "  neutrality  consists  in  having  the  same  weight  and 
measure  for  all  parties.  If  you  are  not  my  enemies,  you 
must  grant  me  what  you  have  granted,  or  at  least  tolerated 
in  my  enemies."  With  the  advance  of  the  French,  a  con- 
siderable agitation  spread  through  the  Terra  Firma.  The 
ancient  animosity  entertained  against  the  oligarchy  was 
strengthened  by  an  attachment  to  the  new  opinions. 
"  What  right  has  Venice,"  said  the  inhabitants,  "  to  govern 
our  cities  ?  Are  we  less  brave,  enlightened,  opulent,  or 
noble  than  the  Venetians  ?  "  Everything  announced  the 
approach  of  a  violent  catastrophe.  Buonaparte  did  all 
in  his  power  to  moderate  this  popular  impulse.  On  his 
return  from  Tolentino,  and  before  marching  on  Vienna,  he 
thought  it  high  time  to  settle  the  affairs  of  this  country, 
and  sent  for  Pesaro,  who  at  that  time  managed  the  concerns 
of  the  Eepublic,  to  urge  upon  him  the  acceptance  of  Bat- 
taglia's  plan  of  accommodation.  Pesaro  set  out  for  Venice, 
undertaking  to  employ  his  good  offices.  In  the  mean  time, 
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Bergamo  and  Brescia  had  openly  revolted,  and  repulsed 
the  Venetian  troops  who  were  sent  against  them.  Pesaro, 
on  returning  to  head-quarters,  found  them  at  Goritz.  The 
Archduke  had  been  defeated  at  the  Tagliamento,  and  the 
French  flag  waved  on  the  summit  of  the  Julian  Alps. 
"  Have  I  kept  my  word  ? "  said  Napoleon ;  "  or  does  the 
Eepublic  accept  my  alliance  ?  "  "  Venice,"  replied  Pesaro, 
"  rejoices  in  your  triumphs ;  she  knows  that  she  cannot 
exist  but  by  means  of  France  ;  but  faithful  to  her  ancient 
and  wise  policy,  she  wishes  to  remain  neutral."  Napoleon 
made  a  last  effort,  but  failed.  On  Pesaro's  taking  leave, 
he  said  to  him  :  "  I  am  marching  on  Vienna.  Things  that 
I  might  have  forgiven  when  I  was  in  Italy,  would  be 
unpardonable  crimes  when  I  am  in  Germany.  Should  my 
soldiers  be  assassinated,  my  convoys  harassed,  and  my 
communications  intercepted  in  the  Venetian  territories, 
your  Republic  will  have  ceased  to  exist. " 

After  the  movement  of  Joubert  to  join  the  army  in 
Carinthia,  Laudon,  who  was  left  to  guard  the  Tyrol,  in- 
creased his  force  by  10,000  Tyrolese  militia,  beat  General 
Serviez's  little  corps  of  observation,  and  compelled  them 
to  retreat  on  Monte-Baldo,  occupying  Trent.  Being  master 
of  the  Tyrol,  he  inundated  Italy  with  proclamations,  filled 
with  the  most  absurd  reports  of  the  defeat  of  the  French 
armies,  the  brilliant  victories  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
and  his  own  advance  with  60,000  men  to  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  the  wreck  of  the  Army  of  Italy.  On  this  intel- 
ligence the  Venetian  oligarchy  no  longer  kept  any  terms. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  French  Minister  alleged  the  false- 
hood of  these  statements,  and  endeavoured  to  convince 
the  Senate  that  it  was  digging  a  pit  for  itself.  Pesaro 
who  ruled  its  decisions,  was  too  desirous  of  the  defeat  of 
the  French  not  to  credit  these  communications  ;  and 
Austria  was  busy  at  work  in  fomenting  insurrections  in 
the  rear  of  the  invading  army.  Order  was  maintained  by 
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the  prudence  of  Mocenigo  in  Friuli,  which  was  nearer  the 
scene  of  operations ;  but  in  the  Veronese  more  than  30,000 
peasants  had  been  secretly  furnished  with  arms,  and  only 
waited  the  signal  for  slaughter.  The  proveditore  Emili 
concerted  measures  with  Laudon,  apprising  him  of  the 
weakness  of  the  garrison  of  Verona;  and  on  the  17th  of 
April  (Tuesday  in  Easter  week)  after  vespers  the  tocsin 
sounded.  The  insurrection  broke  out  at  the  same  time  in 
the  city  and  country ;  the  French  were  massacred  on  all 
sides,  and  four  hundred  sick  were  murdered  in  the  hospit- 
als. General  Balland  shut  himself  up  in  the  castles  with 
the  garrison.  The  fire  of  the  forts,  which  he  directed 
against  the  city,  induced  the  Veronese  authorities  to  hold 
a  parley,  but  the  rage  of  the  multitude  interrupted  it; 
and  emboldened  by  the  arrival  of  2,000  Sclavonians  from 
Vicenza,  and  the  approach  of  the  Austrian  General  Nie- 
perg,  they  revenged  the  mischief  done  by  the  bombardment 
of  the  city,  by  slaughtering  the  garrison  of  Chiusa,  which 
had  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  levy  in  mass  of  the 
mountaineers. 

General  Kilmaine,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  chief 
command  of  Lombardy,  sent  to  the  relief  of  General 
Balland  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  insurrection  at  Ver- 
ona. On  the  21st  of  April  his  first  columns  appeared 
before  its  gates;  and  Generals  Chabran,  Lahoz,  and 
Chevalier  came  up  on  the  day  following.  On  the  23d  the 
signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  peace  became  known  to 
the  insurgents,  with  the  news  that  Victor's  division  was 
on  its  march  from  Treviso.  They  were  now  seized  with 
consternation,  and  their  fear  being  equal  to  their  former 
fury,  accepted  on  their  knees  the  conditions  which  General 
Balland  imposed  on  them.  The  French  were  entitled  to 
make  severe  reprisals  ;  but  only  three  of  the  inhabitants 
were  delivered  up  to  the  tribunals ;  a  general  disarming  was 
effected,  and  the  peasants  were  sent  home  to  then:  villages. 
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The  Venetians,  equally  infatuated,  also  suffered  the 
crew  of  a  French  privateer,  which,  being  pursued  by  an 
Austrian  frigate,  had  taken  shelter  under  the  batteries 
of  the  Lido  (where  it  was  entitled  to  protection)  to  be 
murdered  before  their  eyes ;  and  when  the  French  Min- 
ister demanded  redress  for  this  outrage,  the  Senate  both 
laughed  at  his  threats  and  remonstrances,  and  rewarded 
such  of  its  satellites  as  had  participated  in  the  murder  of 
Captain  Laugier  and  his  men.  It  is  thus  that  the  old 
governments,  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity,  have 
treated  the  French  people  as  a  set  of  outlaws,  with  whom 
no  faith  was  to  be  kept  nor  any  mercy  shown  to  them, 
at  the  same  time  lifting  up  their  hands  and  eyes  at  every 
infringement  of  the  nicest  punctilio  on  their  parts,  as  an 
unheard-of  and  wanton  aggression  on  all  lawful  author- 
ity.1 As  soon  as  Napoleon  heard  of  these  events,  he 
sent  Junot  to  Venice,  charging  him  to  present  a  letter  to 
the  Senate,  in  which  he  reproached  them  with  their 
treachery  and  duplicity.  That  officer  fulfilled  his  mis- 
sion with  the  plain  bluntness  of  a  soldier.  Terror  pre- 
vailed in  the  Government  The  Senate  humbled  itself 
and  endeavoured  to  find  excuses,  and  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  General-in-Chief  at  Gratz  to  offer  every  reparation 
he  might  require,  and  to  bribe  all  those  who  had  any 
credit  with  him.  This  method  succeeded  better  at  Paris 
than  in  the  Army ;  and  the  Directory  showed  them- 
selves favourable  to  the  Senate  in  the  orders  they  sent. 
But  Napoleon,  by  means  of  some  intercepted  despatches, 

1  On  this  principle  the  captain  of  an  English  seventy-four  attacked  the- 
French  frigate  Modeste  in  the  port  of  Genoa,  then  at  peace  with  Frauce, 
desiring  him  to  hoist  the  white  flag,  and  saying  he  did  not  knotfr  what 
the  tri-coloured  flag  meant.  The  crew  of  the  Modeste,  to  escape  the  fire 
of  the  seventy-four,  threw  themselves  into  the  water,  and  were  pursued 
and  killed  or  wounded  by  the  English  boats.  This  happened  in  October, 
1793,  and  would  at  that  time  be  considered  as  a  fine  trait  of  our  contempt 
for  the  enemy,  and  consequent  superiority  over  them. 
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had  in  his  hands  the  proofs  of  the  intrigue  that  had  been 
carried  on,  and  he  annulled,  of  his  own  authority,  all  that 
had  been  done.  On  the  23d  of  May  he  issued  from  his 
camp  at  Palma-Nuova  the  following  declaration  of  war 
against  the  Eepublic  of  Venice  :  — 

"  Whilst  the  French  army  is  in  the  defiles  of  Styria, 
having  left  Italy  and  its  principal  establishments  far 
behind,  where  only  a  few  battalions  remained,  this  is  the 
line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  Government  of  Venice. 
It  takes  the  opportunity  of  Passion  Week  to  arm  40,000 
peasants,  adds  ten  regiments  of  Sclavonians  to  that  force, 
forms  them  into  several  corps,  and  posts  them  at  differ- 
ent points  to  intercept  the  communications  of  the  army. 
Extraordinary  commissions,  muskets,  ammunition  of  all 
kinds,  and  artillery  are  sent  from  the  City  of  Venice  to 
complete  the  organisation  of  the  different  corps.  All  who 
received  the  French  in  a  friendly  manner  in  the  Terra 
Firma  are  arrested;  while  those  who  are  distinguished 
by  an  outrageous  hatred  of  the  French  name  obtain  the 
favours  and  entire  confidence  of  the  Government;  and 
especially  the  fourteen  conspirators  of  Verona,  whom  the 
proveditore  Priuli  had  caused  to  be  arrested  three  months 
ago  as  convicted  of  having  plotted  the  slaughter  of  the 
French.  In  the  squares,  coffee-houses,  and  other  public 
places  at  Venice,  the  French  are  insulted,  called  Jaco- 
bins, regicides,  and  atheists  ;  and  at  length  are  expelled 
the  city  with  a  prohibition  ever  to  return.  The  people 
of  Padua,  Vicenza,  and  Verona  are  ordered  to  take  up 
arms,  to  second  the  different  bodies  of  troops,  and,  in 
short,  to  begin  these  new  Sicilian  Vespers.  It  is  ours, 
say  the  Venetian  officers,  to  verify  the  proverb,  that 
Italy  is  the  tomb  of  the  French.  The  priests  from  their 
pulpits  preach  a  crusade ;  and  in  the  States  of  Venice, 
priests  never  utter  anything  but  what  is  dictated  by  the 
Government.  Pamphlets,  perfidious  proclamations,  and 
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anonymous  letters  are  printed  in  various  towns,  and  be- 
gin to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  in  a  state 
in  which  liberty  of  the  press  is  not  allowed  —  in  a  gov- 
ernment not  less  dreaded  than  secretly  abhorred  — 
authors  and  printers  only  write  and  publish  what  is 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

"  At  first  everything  seems  to  favour  the  treacherous 
designs  of  the  Government ;  French  blood  flows  in  all 
directions.  On  every  road  the  convoys,  couriers,  and  all 
belonging  to  the  army  are  intercepted.  At  Padua  a  chief 
of  battalion  and  two  other  Frenchmen  are  murdered ;  at 
Castiglione  di  Mori  several  soldiers  are  disarmed  and  mur- 
dered ;  on  the  high-roads  from  Mantua  to  Legnago,  and 
from  Cassano  to  Verona,  upwards  of  200  French  are  mur- 
dered. Two  battalions,  on  their  way  to  join  the  army,  are 
met  at  Chiari  by  a  Venetian  division,  which  opposes  their 
progress.  An  obstinate  action  commences ;  and  our  brave 
soldiers  force  a  passage  over  the  bodies  of  their  enemies. 
At  Valeggio  there  is  another  engagement ;  and  at  Dezen- 
zano  they  are  again  obliged  to  fight.  The  French  are  in 
all  these  cases  few  in  number,  but  they  are  accustomed  to 
disregard  the  numbers  of  their  enemies.  On  the  second 
holiday  of  Easter,  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  all  the  French 
in  Verona  are  murdered ;  the  assassins  spare  neither  the 
sick  in  the  hospitals  nor  those  who  are  convalescent  and 
walking  in  the  streets :  the  last  was  thrown  into  the 
Adige,  after  receiving  a  thousand  stabs  with  stilettoes. 
Upward  of  400  soldiers  are  thus  massacred.  During 
eight  days  the  Venetian  army  besieges  the  three  castles 
of  Verona;  the  cannon  it  plants  against  them  are 
taken  by  the  French  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  the 
city  is  set  on  fire ;  and  the  corps  of  observation,  which 
comes  up  during  these  transactions,  completely  routs 
these  cowards,  taking  3,000  prisoners  with  several  gen- 
erals. The  house  of  the  French  Consul  at  Zante  is 
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"burnt  down.  In  Dalmatia,  a  Venetian  man-of-war  takes 
an  Austrian  convoy  under  its  protection,  and  fires  several 
shots  at  the  sloop  La  Bruiie.  The  Republican  ship  Le 
Libe'rateur  d'ltalie,  carrying  only  three  or  four  small 
guns,  is  sunk  in  the  port  of  Venice  by  order  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  young  and  lamented  Lieutenant  Laugier, 
her  commander,  finding  himself  attacked  both  by  the 
fire  of  the  fort  and  that  of  the  Admiral's  galley,  being 
within  pistol-shot  of  both,  orders  his  crew  under  hatches. 
He  alone  mounts  on  deck  amidst  a  shower  of  grape-shot, 
and  endeavours  to  disarm  the  fury  of  these  assassins  by 
addressing  them ;  but  he  falls  dead  on  the  spot.  His 
crew  betake  themselves  to  swimming,  and  are  pursued  by 
six  boats  manned  by  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  who  killed  several  of  the  French  with  axes  as 
they  are  endeavoring  to  save  their  lives  by  swimming 
towards  the  sea.  A  boatswain,  wounded  in  several 
places,  weakened  and  bleeding  profusely,  is  fortunate 
enough  to  make  the  shore,  and  clings  to  a  piece  of  timber 
projecting  from  the  harbour  castle ;  but  the  commandant 
himself  chops  off  his  hand  with  an  axe. 

"  Considering  the  above-mentioned  grievances,  and 
authorised  by  title  XII.,  article  328,  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Republic,  and  seeing  the  urgency  of  the  occasion, 
the  General-in-Chief  requires  the  Minister  of  France  to 
the  Republic  of  Venice  to  depart  from  the  said  city ; 
orders  the  different  agents  of  the  Venetian  Republic  in 
Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  Terra  Firma  to  depart  within 
twenty-four  hours ;  orders  the  different  generals  of  divi- 
sion to  treat  the  troops  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  as  ene- 
mies; and  to  pull  down  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  in  every 
town  of  the  Terra  Firma.  To-morrow,  in  the  order  of  the 
day,  each  of  them  will  receive  particular  instructions 
respecting  further  military  proceedings." 

On  reading  this  manifesto  the  weapons  fell  from  the 
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hands  of  the  oligarchy,  who  no  longer  thought  of  defend- 
ing themselves.  The  Grand  Council  of  the  state  dis- 
solved itself,  and  a  municipal  body  was  intrusted  with 
the  supreme  power.  Thus  this  haughty  aristocracy  fell 
without  a  struggle.  In  its  last  agonies  it  in  vain  suppli- 
cated the  Court  of  Austria  to  be  included  in  the  general 
peace ;  but  that  court  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  its  entreaties, 
having  opposite  views  of  its  own.  On  the  llth  of  May, 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers  entered  Venice  at  the  call  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  in  dread  of  the  Sclavonian  troops. 
The  tri-coloured  flag  was  hoisted  in  St.  Mark's  Place,  and 
the  popular  Constitution  was  declared  by  the  partisans  of 
freedom,  who  chose  Dandolo  for  their  head.  The  Lion  of 
St.  Mark  and  the  Corinthian  horses  on  the  gates  of  the 
Doge's  palace  were  removed  to  Paris.  The  Venetian  fleet 
was  manned  and  sent  to  Toulon.  General  Gentili,  the 
same  who  had  driven  the  English  out  of  Corsica,  pro- 
ceeded to  Corfu  and  took  possession  of  this  place,  the  key 
to  the  Adriatic,  and  of  the  other  Ionian  islands.  Pesaro 
was  overwhelmed  by  the  general  reprobation,  and  escaped 
to  Vienna.  Battaglia  deeply  regretted  the  fall  of  his 
country,  and  did  not  long  survive  it.  The  Doge  Manini 
suddenly  fell  down  dead,  while  taking  the  oath  to  Austria, 
administered  by  Morosini,  who  afterwards  became  the 
Emperor's  commissioner.  On  the  receipt  of  the  order  of 
the  day,  declaring  war  against  Venice,  the  whole  Terra 
Firma  revolted,  and  adopted  the  principles  of  the  French 
Eevolution,  abolishing  convents  and  suppressing  feudal 
tenures.  Notwithstanding  the  care  of  Napoleon  to  pre- 
vent abuses  and  peculation,  more  disorders  were  com- 
mitted on  this  occasion  than  during  any  other  period  of 
the  war.  The  bank  at  Verona  was  plundered  of  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  seven  or  eight  millions  of  francs. 
Bouquet,  a  commissary,  and  Andrieux,  a  colonel  of  hus- 
sars, were  accused  of  being  concerned  in  this  robbery,  and 
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compelled  to  refund  all  that  was  found  upon  them. 
Bernadotte  presented  the  colours  taken  from  the  Vene- 
tians and  other  trophies  to  the  Directory  a  few  days 
before  the  18th  of  Fructidor,  —  a  sort  of  ceremony  very 
useful  to  the  Government  at  that  period;  for  the  dis- 
affected were  overawed  and  silenced  by  these  frequent 
displays  of  the  spirit  and  success  of  the  armies. 

At  the  moment  of  the  entrance  of  the  French  troops 
into  Venice,  one  of  the  persons  who  escaped  from  that 
•city  was  the  Count  d'Entraigues.  He  was  arrested  on  the 
Brenta  by  Bernadotte's  division,  and  sent  to  the  head- 
quarters at  Milan.  Count  d'Estraigues  was  a  native  of 
the  Vivarais,  was  a  deputy  from  the  noblesse  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  and  at  first  an  ardent  assertor  of 
liberty;  but  soon  after  changed  sides,  emigrated,  and 
became  one  of  the  principal  agents  of  the  foreign  party. 
He  had  been  two  years  at  Venice  in  this  capacity,  and 
was  suspected  of  having  had  an  important  share  in  the 
massacre  at  Verona.  In  consequence  of  papers  found 
upon  him,  he  was  ordered  to  be  tried  by  a  military  com- 
mission ;  but  in  the  interim  he  applied  to  Napoleon,  to 
whom  he  made  unreserved  communications,  discovered 
all  the  intrigues  of  the  time,  and  compromised  his  party 
more  than  it  was  necessary  to  do.  He  received  per- 
mission to  reside  in  the  city  on  his  parole  and  without  a 
guard.  Some  time  after  he  made  his  escape  into  Switzer- 
land, where  he  published  and  circulated  with  great  indus- 
try a  pamphlet  against  his  benefactor,  describing  the 
horrible  dungeon  in  which  he  had  been  immured,  the 
tortures  he  had  suffered,  the  boldness  he  had  displayed, 
and  the  dangers  he  had  braved  in  making  his  escape. 
This  excited  a  great  deal  of  indignation  at  Milan,  where 
he  had  been  seen  in  the  public  walks  and  theatres  enjoy- 
ing the  utmost  liberty,  —  an  instance  among  so  many 
others  of  the  gratitude  of  those  slaves  of  power  who  think 
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that  to  lie  is  a  court  privilege,  and  that  to  disregard  every 
common  obligation  of  truth  or  justice  is  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour, 
and  the  most  acceptable  compliment  they  can  pay  to 
their  superiors ! 

Genoa  came  in  for  its  share  in  the  negotiations  carried 
on  in  the  summer  of  1797  at  Montebello.  This  little 
Republic  had  been  engaged  in  continual  wars  and  strug- 
gles, both  with  Corsica  and  other  states,  during  the  whole 
of  the  last  century,  and  kept  up  its  spirit  and  energy 
much  better  than  the  Eepublic  of  Venice  had  done  dur- 
ing that  time.  The  Genoese  aristocracy  had  accordingly 
faced  the  storm  that  had  for  some  time  threatened  them, 
and  suffered  neither  the  Allied  Powers  nor  France  nor  the 
popular  party  among  themselves  to  intimidate  them. 
The  Republic  had  maintained  the  Constitution  which 
Andrew  Doria  had  given  it  in  the  sixteenth  century  in 
its  original  integrity.  But  the  proclamation  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Cispadan  and  Transpadan  Republics, 
the  abdication  of  the  aristocracy  of  Venice,  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  victories  of  the  French  excited, 
gave  such  a  preponderance  to  the  popular  party  that  a 
change  in  the  Government  became  unavoidable.  Yet 
France  wished  the  Genoese  to  bring  this  about  them- 
selves without  appearing  in  it.  Faypoult,  the  French 
Minister,  was  a  man  of  moderation  and  prudence,  which 
favoured  this  object.  The  Morandi  Club,  on  the  other 
hand,  impatient  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  Revolution, 
wished  to  precipitate  matters,  and  drew  up  a  petition  to 
the  Doge  to  proclaim  the  triumph  of  liberty,  who  did  not 
seem  averse  to  the  measure,  as  he  appointed  a  junta  of 
nine  persons,  four  of  them  being  of  the  plebeian  class,  to 
propose  alterations  in  the  Constitution  to  him. 

The  three  state-inquisitors  or  supreme  censors,  who 
•were  the  leaders  of  the  oligarchy  and  the  enemies  of 
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France,  beheld  this  turn  of  affairs  with  dissatisfaction. 
Being  convinced  that  the  aristocracy  could  not  subsist 
many  months  longer  if  they  permitted  events  to  take 
their  obvious  course,  they  called  in  the  aid  of  fanaticism, 
and  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  colliers  and  porters  by 
the  usual  artifices  of  preaching,  of  miracles,  the  elevation 
of  the  host,  and  prayers  of  forty  hours.  The  Morandists, 
on  their  part,  were  not  idle,  but  incensed  the  people 
against  the  priests  and  nobles  by  every  expedient,  and 
made  a  great  number  of  proselytes.  Thinking  things 
ripe  for  the  attempt,  on  the  22d  of  May,  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  they  seized  on  the  gates  of  the  arsenal,  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  port.  The  terrified  Inquisitors  gave  the 
signal  to  the  colliers  and  porters,  who  in  a  few  hours  as- 
sembled at  the  armoury,  with  shouts  of  Viva  Maria,  to  the 
amount  of  10,000.  The  patriots  in  despair  mounted  the 
French  cockade,  which  enraged  the  populace,  and  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  French  families  settled  in  Genoa 
and  to  the  minister  Faypoult.  Several  persons  were  mas- 
sacred. The  naval  commissioner,  Menard,  a  retired  and 
inoffensive  man,  was  dragged  by  the  hair  of  his  head  as 
far  as  the  light-house  fort ;  the  Consul  La  Chaise  had  his 
house  plundered  and  escaped  with  difficulty.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tumult  Admiral  Bruyes,  returning  from 
Corsica  with  two  men-of-war  and  two  frigates,  came  in 
sight  of  the  port,  but  Faypoult  had  the  weakness  to  send 
him  orders  not  to  land,  but  to  make  for  Toulon. 

The  oligarchy  had  been  persuaded  that  Napoleon  would 
connive  at  these  disorders,  but  no  sooner  was  he  informed 
of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  and  of  the  shedding 
of  French  blood,  than  he  despatched  Lavalette  to  Genoa, 
and  required  of  the  Doge  that  all  the  French  should  be 
set  at  liberty,  their  property  protected,  the  colliers  dis- 
armed, and  that  the  French  minister  should  repair  to 
Tortona  with  such  of  the  French  families  as  chose  to  fol- 
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low  him.  Though  the  French  were  immediately  released 
on  the  arrival  of  Lavalette,  the  answer  of  the  Senate  was 
not  satisfactory ;  but  as  soon  as  they  found  that  Faypoult 
demanded  his  passport,  they  met  again,  and  resolved  that 
a  deputation  of  Cambiaso,  the  Doge,  Serra,  and  Carbonari 
should  proceed  directly  to  Montebello ;  that  the  colliers 
should  be  disarmed,  and  the  three  Inquisitors  put  in  a 
state  of  arrest.  On  the  6th  of  June  the  deputies  from 
the  Senate  signed  a  convention  at  Montebello  which  put 
an  end  to  the  power  of  the  oligarchy,  and  established  a 
democratical  constitution  at  Genoa. 

The  people,  intoxicated  with  the  news,  committed  sev- 
eral excesses,  burnt  the  Golden  Book,  and  broke  the 
statue  of  Doria  in  pieces.  Buonaparte  was  much  dis- 
pleased at  this  outrage  on  the  memory  of  a  great  man, 
the  real  benefactor  of  his  country,  which  showed  the 
blindness  of  the  multitude,  who  look  neither  before  nor 
behind  them,  and  required  the  Provisional  Government 
to  repair  the  statue.  The  exclusionists,  however,  got 
the  upper  hand,  and  everything  was  subjected  to  their 
influence ;  by  which  means  the  priests  were  rendered  dis- 
contented and  the  nobles  highly  exasperated,  being  shut 
out  from  all  offices  in  the  state.  The  Constitution  was 
to  be  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  people  on  the 
llth  of  September;  it  was  printed  and  posted  in  all 
the  communes.  Several  of  the  country  cantons  declared 
against  it ;  and  insurrections  broke  out  in  the  valleys  of 
Polcevera  and  the  Bisagno,  which  General  Duphot  was 
compelled  to  put  down  by  an  armed  force.  Tranquillity 
was  thus  restored,  and  the  peasants  were  disarmed.  This 
news  was  a  disappointment  to  Napoleon.  He  was  then 
much  occupied  by  the  negotiation  with  Austria,  but  he 
had  strongly  recommended  that  the  priests  should  be 
conciliated  and  the  nobles  admitted  to  public  offices ; 
since  to  exclude  them  would  be  the  same  glaring  piece  of 
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injustice  towards  them  that  had  been  made  the  subject 
of  such  loud  complaints  against  them.  The  Constitution 
was  afterwards  modified  according  to  this  suggestion,  and 
carried  into  effect  with  general  approbation.  Not  a  single 
French  soldier  passed  beyond  Tortona  during  this  change, 
which  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Third  Estate. 
The  advice  given  by  Napoleon  to  the  Genoese  Eepublic 
was  also  intended  for  the  French  Government,  who  were 
then  debating  on  the  motion  of  Sieyes  to  expel  all  the 
nobles  from  France  and  give  them  the  value  of  their 
estates  in  manufactured  goods.  They  took  the  hint,  and 
this  violent  measure  was  no  more  talked  of. 

Immediately  after  the  refusal  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  to 
ratify  the  convention  signed  at  Montebello  by  the  Mar- 
quis de  Gallo,  Napoleon  united  the  Cispadan  and  Trans- 
padan  Kepublics  into  one,  under  the  title  of  the  Cisalpine 
Kepublic.  Some  persons  objected  to  this  title,  and  would 
have  had  it  called  the  Transalpine  Eepublic,  making  Paris 
the  centre  of  everything ;  but  the  Italians  had  fixed  their 
eyes  on  Rome,  and  this  appellation  flattered  their  hopes 
and  was  dictated  by  the  soundest  policy.  The  people  on 
the  two  banks  of  the  Po,  the  inhabitants  of  Eeggio,  Mo- 
dena,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara,  from  old  antipathies  and  local 
prejudices,  had  a  great  aversion  to  uniting  into  one  gov- 
ernment ;  and  nothing  could  well  have  overcome  this 
repugnance  but  the  secret  hope  held  out  to  them  that  it 
was  but  the  prelude  to  the  union  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Peninsula  under  a  single  head.  By  the  treaty  of  Campo- 
Forinio  the  Cisalpine  Eepublic  obtained  the  addition  of 
that  part  of  the  states  of  Venice  which  was  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  which,  together  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  Valteline,  gave  it  a  population  of 
3,600,000  souls.  These  provinces,  without  doubt  the 
richest  and  finest  in  Europe,  formed  ten  departments, 
extending  from  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  to  the  Tus- 
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can  and  Eoman  Apennines,  and  from  the  Ticino  to  the 
Adriatic. 

Napoleon  would  willingly  have  given  the  Cisalpine 
State  a  constitution  different  from  that  of  France ;  and 
with  this  view  desired  to  have  some  celebrated  pub- 
licist, such  as  Sieves,  sent  to  him  at  Milan;  but  the 
Directory  would  not  hear  of  any  alteration  in  this  respect. 
A  general  federation  of  the  National  Guards  and  the 
authorities  of  the  new  Republic  took  place  at  the  Laza- 
retto of  Milan.  On  the  14th  of  July,  30,000  National 
Guards,  with  the  deputies  from  the  departments,  took  an 
oath  of  fraternity,  and  swore  to  use  their  utmost  efforts 
to  revive  the  liberty  of  Italy  and  make  her  once  more  a 
nation.  The  keys  of  Milan  and  of  the  fortresses  were 
delivered  by  the  French  to  the  Cisalpine  officers.  The 
army  left  the  states  of  the  Eepublic,  and  went  into  can- 
tonments in  the  territory  of  Venice.  From  this  period 
may  be  dated  the  first  formation  of  the  Italian  army, 
which  afterwards  acquired  so  great  a  share  of  glory.  The 
manners  of  the  Italians  underwent  a  striking  change. 
The  cassock,  the  fashionable  dress  for  youth,  gave  place 
to  regimentals :  instead  of  passing  their  time  at  the  feet 
of  women,  the  young  Italians  now  frequented  the  riding 
and  fencing  schools  and  places  of  exercise :  the  children 
no  longer  played  at  chapel,  but  had  regiments  armed  with 
tin  guns,  and  mimicked  the  occurrences  of  war  in  their 
favourite  games.  In  their  comedies  and  street-farces, 
there  had  always  been  an  Italian,  who  was  represented 
as  a  very  cowardly  though  witty  fellow,  and  a  kind  of 
bullying  captain,  sometimes  a  Frenchman,  but  more  fre- 
quently a  German,  a  very  powerful,  brave,  and  brutal 
character,  who  never  failed  to  conclude  with  caning  the 
Italian,  to  the  great  satisfaction  and  applause  of  the 
spectators.  But  such  allusions  were  now  no  longer 
endured  by  the  populace,  who  insisted  on  seeing  valiant 
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Italians  introduced  on  the  stage,  putting  foreigners  to 
flight  and  defending  themselves  with  resolution  and  bold- 
ness. A  national  spirit  had  arisen  ;  Italy  had  her  patriotic 
and  warlike  songs;  and  the  women  contemptuously  re- 
pulsed those  suitors  who  affected  effeminate  manners  in 
order  to  please  them. 

The  Valteline,  which  was  incorporated  with  the  Cisal- 
pine Eepublic,  is  composed  of  three  valleys,  the  Valteline 
properly  so  called,  the  Bormio,  and  the  Chiavenna :  its 
population  is  160,000  souls ;  and  the  inhabitants  profess 
the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  and  speak  Italian.  It  be- 
longs geographically  to  Italy ;  it  borders  the  Adda  down 
to  its  discharge  into  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  is  separated 
from  Germany  by  the  Higher  Alps,  being  eighteen 
leagues  in  length  and  six  in  breadth.  Chiavenna,  its 
capital,  is  two  leagues  from  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  four- 
teen from  Coire  in  Switzerland.  The  Valteline  was 
anciently  part  of  the  Milanese.  Barnabas  Visconti, 
Archbishop  and  Duke  of  Milan,  in  1404  gave  these  three 
valleys  to  the  church  of  Coire.  In  1512  the  Grison 
Leagues  were  invested  with  the  sovereignty  by  Sforza 
upon  certain  conditional  statutes  which  the  Dukes  of 
Milan  were  to  guarantee.  The  people  of  the  Valteline 
thus  found  themselves  subject  to  the  three  Leagues,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  separated  from  them  by  reli- 
gion, language,  and  situation. 

There  is  no  condition  more  dreadful  than  that  of  a 
nation  which  is  subject  to  another  nation.  It  was  thus 
that  the  Lower  Valais  was  subject  to  the  Upper  Valais, 
and  the  Pays  de  Vaud  to  the  Canton  of  Berne.  The  un- 
fortunate people  of  the  Valteline  had  long  complained  of 
the  oppressions  under  which  they  groaned.  The  Grisons, 
poor  and  ignorant,  came  to  enrich  themselves  in  the 
Valteline.  The  lowest  peasant  of  the  Leagues  considered 
himself  as  much  superior  to  the  richest  inhabitant  of  the 
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Valteline  as  a  sovereign  is  to  his  subjects.  In  the  course 
of  May,  1797,  the  people  of  the  three  valleys  revolted, 
unfurled  the  tri-coloured  flag,  published  a  manifesto  set- 
ting forth  their  grievances  and  the  rights  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived,  and  sent  the  deputies  Juidiconni, 
Planta,  and  Paribelli  to  Montebello  to  claim  the  execu- 
tion of  their  statutes,  which  had  been  violated  by  the 
Grisons  in  every  point.  Napoleon  was  reluctant  to  in- 
terfere in  questions  which  might  affect  Switzerland ;  but 
being  called  upon  by  both  parties,  and  finding  on  exami- 
nation into  the  archives  of  Milan  that  the  Milanese 
Government  was  invested  with  the  right  of  guaranteeing 
the  statutes,  he  accepted  the  office  of  mediator.  Napoleon, 
previously  to  giving  any  decision,  invited  both  parties  to 
come  to  an  amicable  arrangement,  and  proposed,  as  a 
mode  of  accommodation,  that  the  Valteline  should  form 
a  fourth  League  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  three 
former.  This  suggestion  deeply  wounded  the  pride  of 
the  Grisons.  How  could  it  be  imagined,  they  said,  that  a 
peasant  who  drinks  the  water  of  the  Adda  could  be  the 
equal  of  one  who  drinks  the  water  of  the  Rhine  ?  They 
therefore  rejected  with  disdain  so  unreasonable  a  proposal 
as  that  of  equalising  Catholic  peasants  who  spoke  Italian 
and  were  rich  and  well  informed,  with  Protestant  peas- 
ants who  spoke  German  and  were  poor  and  ignorant. 
The  leading  characters  among  them  did  not  share  these 
prejudices,  but  were  misled  by  avarice.  They  declined 
measures  of  accommodation,  and  sent  no  deputies  at  the 
time  appointed  for  hearing  the  different  claims,  though 
they  had  before  agreed  to  do  so.  Buonaparte  accordingly 
gave  judgment  by  default  against  the  Leagues,  and  in  a 
decision  pronounced  the  10th  of  October,  1797,  gave  the 
people  of  the  Valteline  liberty  to  unite  themselves  with 
the  Cisalpine  Republic.  The  Grisons,  frantic  with  rage 
and  mortification,  immediately  after  this  award  wrote 
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•word  to  Napoleon  that  their  deputies  were  setting  out  to 
appear  before  him ;  but  he  answered  that  it  was  too  late. 
In  speaking  of  this  event  afterwards  Buonaparte  gives 
himself  great  credit  for  the  decision  he  had  made.  "  The 
principles,"  he  observes,  "on  which  this  sentence  was 
founded  echoed  through  all  Europe,  and  aimed  a  mortal 
blow  at  the  usurpation  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  which  held 
more  than  one  people  in  subjection.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  aristocracy  of  Venice  would  have  been 
sufficiently  warned  by  this  example,  to  feel  that  the 
moment  for  making  some  concessions  to  the  enlightened 
state  of  the  age,  to  the  influence  of  France,  and  to  justice 
had  arrived.  But  prejudice  and  pride  never  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason,  nature,  or  religion.  An  oligarchy  yields 
to  nothing  but  force."  It  may  be  asked  here,  was  Napo- 
leon sincere  in  these  principles  on  which  he  seems  to 
lay  so  much  stress,  and  to  which  he  often  adhered  so 
little  in  practice  ?  There  is  no  need  to  doubt  it :  every 
one  is  sincere  in  the  condemnation  of  wrong,  till  it  comes 
to  be  his  own  turn  to  inflict  it. 

The  treaties  with  Eome,  Naples,  and  Sardinia  had  been 
formally  ratified  in  the  course  of  these  negotiations ;  but 
the  materials  of  which  they  were  composed  were  of  too 
frail  and  discordant  a  nature  to  promise  a  lasting  union. 
The  Piedmontese  in  particular  loudly  called  for  a  revo- 
lution, and  the  Court  of  Turin  already  looked  to  Sardinia 
as  a  place  of  refuge.  Rome  vacillated  and  lost  itself 
between  contradictory  and  ill-judged  councils,  keeping  up 
the  sense  of  self-importance  after  its  authority  was  gone, 
—  too  feeble  to  assert  its  claims,  too  obstinate  to  forego 
them.  Naples,  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  storm,  might 
have  escaped  but  for  the  disorderly  and  violent  passions 
of  the  Queen,  who  ruled  everything  but  herself.  The 
treaty  of  peace  in  October,  1796,  made  no  alteration  in 
the  conduct  of  this  cabinet,  which  continued  to  levy 
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troops  and  excite  alarm  during  the  whole  Of  the  year 
1797 ;  yet  the  treaty  was  an  exceedingly  favourable  one. 
At  the  time  that  Napoleon  was  in  the  Marches  threaten- 
ing Eome,  Prince  Belmonte  Pignatelli,  the  Neapolitan 
Minister,  who  was  at  head-quarters,  showed  him  in  con- 
fidence a  letter  from  the  Queen,  informing  him  that  she 
was  about  to  order  30,000  men  to  march  to  the  relief  of 
Rome.  "I  thank  you  for  this  confidential  communica- 
tion," said  the  General,  "  and  in  return  I  will  make  you  a 
similar  one."  He  rang  for  his  secretary,  ordered  him  to 
bring  the  papers  relating  to  Naples,  took  out  a  despatch 
which  he  had  written  to  the  Directory  in  the  month  of 
November,  1796,  before  the  taking  of  Mantua,  and  read  as 
follows :  "  The  difficulties  arising  from  Alvinzi's  approach 
would  not  prevent  me  from  sending  6,000  Lombards  and 
Poles  to  punish  the  Court  of  Eome  ;  but  as  it  is  probable 
that  the  King  of  Naples  might  send  30,000  men  to  defend 
the  Holy  See,  I  shall  not  march  on  Rome  until  Mantua 
shall  have  fallen,  and  the  reinforcements  you  announce 
shall  have  arrived;  in  order  that  in  case  the  Court  of 
Naples  should  violate  the  treaty  of  Paris,  I  might  have 
25,000  men  disposable  to  occupy  its  capital  and  compel  it 
to  take  refuge  in  Sicily."  In  the  course  of  the  night, 
Prince  Pignatelli  despatched  an  extraordinary  courier, 
doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  Queen  of  the 
manner  in  which  her  insinuation  had  been  received. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   EIGHTEENTH   OF  FRUCTIDOR. 

AFTER  ihe  battles  and  sieges,  defeats  and  victories, 
with  which  we  have  been  lately  occupied,  it  is  with  some 
reluctance  I  return  to  take  up  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
Eevolution  once  more.  In  war  one  is  only  answerable 
for  the  event ;  in  politics  one  is  concerned  not  only  with 
what  takes  place,  but  with  what  ought  to  take  place,  and 
which  seldom  actually  does  so.  In  a  campaign,  the  plan, 
the  execution,  the  details,  the  success,  and  alternate  vicis- 
situdes are  everything ;  the  merits  of  the  case  are  for  the 
moment  laid  aside.  In  government,  fortune  and  justice 
are  constantly  at  issue ;  at  every  step  our  prejudices  are 
shocked,  our  reason  taken  to  task,  our  hopes  disappointed 
or  overturned.  If  in  religion,  where  we  have  to  conform 
our  own  actions  to  a  certain  standard,  conscience  is  the 
great  tormentor  of  the  human  breast ;  in  philosophy,  when 
we  come  to  refine  and  speculate  on  what  is  best  for  the 
whole,  the  moral  sense  is  the  great  poisoner  of  reflection 
and  troubler  of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  human  life. 

"  At  the  time l  that  the  Directory  were  first  installed 
in  the  Luxembourg,"  says  M.  Bailleul,  "there  was  hardly 
a  single  article  of  furniture  in  it.  In  a  small  room,  round 
a  little  broken  table,  one  of  the  legs  of  which  had  given 
way  from  age,  on  which  table  they  had  deposited  a 
quire  of  letter-paper,  and  a  writing-desk  d  calamet,  which 
luckily  they  had  had  the  precaution  to  bring  with  them 
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from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  seated  on  four 
rush-bottomed  chairs,  in  front  of  some  logs  of  wood  ill- 
lighted,  the  whole  borrowed  from  the  porter  Dupont,  — 
who  would  believe  that  it  was  in  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion that  the  members  of  the  new  government,  after 
having  examined  all  the  difficulties,  nay,  let  me  add,  all 
the  horrors  of  their  situation,  resolved  to  confront  all 
obstacles,  and  that  they  would  either  deliver  France  from 
the  abyss  in  which  she  was  plunged,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt  ?  They  drew  up  on  a  sheet  of  letter-paper  the 
act  by  which  they  declared  themselves  constituted,  and 
immediately  forwarded  it  to  the  Legislative  Bodies." 

The  Directors  divided  the  different  functions  amongst 
themselves  according  to  their  respective  inclinations  and 
the  qualities  for  which  they  had  been  chosen.  Rewbell, 
a  man  of  business  and  of  great  activity  of  mind  and  body, 
undertook  the  departments  of  finance,  justice,  and  foreign 
affairs.  Barras,  indolent,  with  few  resources,  but  bold, 
intriguing,  and  well  acquainted  or  connected  with  all 
parties,  with  the  nobles  by  birth,  with  the  revolutionists 
by  habit,  had  the  management  of  the  police.  He  also  did 
the  honours  of  the  Directory,  and  held  a  kind  of  court 
(not  the  most  respectable)  at  the  Luxembourg.  The 
modest  and  well-meaning  Le"paux  took  charge  of  the  arts,, 
manufactures,  and  public  instruction.  Carnot  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  war  department,  in  which  he  introduced 
great  improvements,  and  met  with  great  success ;  and 
Letourneur  superintended  the  marine  and  the  colonies. 
Thus  all  parties  laboured,  each  in  his  province,  and  with 
a  perfect  good  understanding,  to  benefit  and  restore  the- 
State.  They  had  quite  enough  on  their  hands.  An 
alarming  scarcity  prevailed  in  Paris;  and  it  was  nec- 
essary to  resort  to  extraordinary  measures  to  avert  the 
calamities  of  absolute  famine ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  month 
this  difficulty  had  been  so  far  overcome  that  the  capital 
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•was  supplied  with  provisions  by  the  ordinary  channels: 
The  finances  were  in  a  deplorable  state :  there  was  no 
money  in  the  public  treasury,  so  that  even  the  couriers 
were  sometimes  stopped  for  want  of  the  trifling  sum  nec- 
essary to  pay  their  expenses  on  the  road.  The  Conven- 
tion had  supplied  the  armies  and  the  people  with  bread 
by  means  of  requisitions  and  the  maximum  ;  but  when 
this  forced  system  came  to  an  end,  things  fell  into  a 
worse  state  than  ever.  The  paper-money  was  totally 
depreciated,  so  as  to  be  quite  worthless :  nobody  would 
sell,  for  nobody  could  buy,  and  commerce  and  industry 
were  almost  at  a  stand  for  want  of  credit  The  Direc- 
tory at  first  attempted  to  remedy  this  distress  by  a  forced 
loan  and  by  a  new  issue  of  paper-money,  secured  on  the 
sale  of  the  national  domains,  but  with  very  little  success. 
By  degrees,  however,  affairs  began  to  wear  a  better  aspect. 
The  fever  and  the  violence  of  the  Revolution  being  over, 
the  intense  activity  it  had  called  forth  seemed  to  turn  to 
the  benefit  of  the  State.  A  great  number  of  the  people 
quitted  the  clubs  and  public  places  to  return  to  the  fields 
or  to  their  work-shops ;  and  it  was  at  this  period  that 
the  advantages  of  a  change  of  government  which  had 
destroyed  exclusive  corporations,  parcelled  out  the  land, 
abolished  vexatious  privileges,  and  augmented  the  means 
of  civilisation,  were  strikingly  felt.  The  Directory 
seconded  this  favourable  tendency  by  salutary  measures. 
It  established  public  prizes  for  industry  and  improved 
upon  the  system  of  education  decreed  by  the  Convention. 
The  National  Institute,  and  the  primary  and  central 
schools,  were  so  many  nurseries  and  shrines  of  arts  and 
science  and  of  republican  sentiments.  A  mild  and  benev- 
olent tone  pervaded  their  addresses  to  the  nation,  which 
must  have  done  much  to  inspire  confidence  and  to  con- 
ciliate good-will.  "  All  will  be  well,"  they  said  in  one  of 
these,  "  when  by  your  zeal  and  steadiness  that  sincere 
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love  of  freedom  which  consecrated  the  dawn  of  the 
devolution,  shall  return  to  animate  the  breasts  of  all 
Frenchmen.  The  colours  of  liberty  waving  over  your 
houses,  the  republican  device  inscribed  on  your  doors, 
undoubtedly  present  a  sight  sufficiently  interesting.  Do 
not  rest  contented  with  this ;  hasten  the  day  when  the 
sacred  name  of  the  Republic  shall  be  voluntarily  en- 
graven in  all  hearts."  The  Director  Re'veillere-Le'paux, 
as  intrusted  with  the  moral  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, wished  to  found  the  sect  of  Theo-philanthropists, 
which  soon  fell  into  contempt  and  disuse,  as  equally  op- 
posed to  the  prejudices  of  the  Catholics  and  the  sceptical 
opinions  of  the  philosophers.  All  attempts  at  com- 
promise or  holding  the  balance  between  extreme  and 
hostile  sects  and  parties  necessarily  meet  with  the  same 
fate.  The  only  way  to  succeed  is  either  to  strengthen 
power  and  opinion,  or  to  overturn  it.  Every  middle 
course  is  fallacious. 

The  situation  of  the  armies  was  by  no  means  brilliant. 
Insubordination  prevailed  among  the  troops ;  defection 
among  the  generals.  That  of  Pichegru  had  been  nearly 
fatal  to  the  Eepublic,  though  all  its  circumstances  were 
not  as  yet  known.  The  Directory  found  the  frontier  of 
the  Ehine  uncovered,  the  war  rekindled  in  La  Vende'e, 
and  Holland  menaced  with  a  descent  from  England ;  and 
lastly,  the  Army  of  Italy,  in  want  of  everything,  was  re- 
duced to  the  defensive  under  Scherer  and  Kellermann. 
Hoche  succeeded  in  pacifying  La  Vende'e ;  and  Buona- 
parte, appointed  through  the  influence  of  Ban-as  and 
Carnot  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  Italy  in  the 
following  spring  (1796),  repaired  every  disaster,  and  gave 
to  France  an  arm  of  steel. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Directory  contended  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  career  with  the  difficulties  it  had  to 
overcome  as  to  its  internal  administration  and  foreign 
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hostilities.  It  had  yet  another  enemy  to  encounter, 
which  was  faction,  as  this  was  composed  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  republicanism  and  royalism.  The  democrats, 
uneasy  under  the  new  government  from  which  they  were 
excluded  and  which  did  not  give  sufficient  scope  to  the 
violence  of  their  opinions  and  passions,  still  regretted 
the  death  of  Eobespierre  and  the  termination  of  the  reign 
of  terror  as  of  evil  augury.  Not  being  able  to  take  their 
full  swing,  and  give  every  wild  thought  its  instant  effect, 
they  considered  themselves  as  "cooped,  confined,  and 
cabined  in  "  by  narrow  forms  and  legal  sophisms.  They 
held  a  club  at  the  Pantheon,  which  the  Directory  tol- 
erated for  some  time,  and  of  which  Gracchus  Baboeuf 
was  at  the  head,  who  called  himself  the  Tribune  of  the 
People.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  decided  political 
fanatic,  an  honest  but  misled  man,  with  considerable 
influence  over  his  immediate  associates,  for  all  enthu- 
siasm is  infectious ;  or  rather  perhaps  there  is  a  certain 
sort  of  minds  that  are  always  inoculated  with  it  and 
ready  to  break  out.  His  conspiracy  furnishes  a  striking 
example  among  so  many  others  of  the  manner  in  which 
with  persons  of  this  sanguine  and  self-opinionated  cast 
the  strength  of  the  imagination  and  passions  predom- 
inates over  sober  sense  and  reason,  and  makes  them 
firmly  persuaded  they  have  only  to  grasp  at  the  most 
extravagant  chimeras  in  order  to  convert  them  into 
triumphant  realities.  Their  brains  are  heated  by  their 
internal  impressions,  which  they  mistake  for  external 
power  and  a  certainty  of  success.  All  reformers,  all 
speculative  reasoners,  it  is  to  be  observed,  belong  to  the 
class  of  those,  in  whom  imagination  or  the  belief  and  hope 
of  what  is  not  bears  sway  over  what  is,  and  are  more  or 
less  tinctured  with  this  weakness.  The  honestest  among 
them  are  not  the  least  so ;  though  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
true  that  men  of  much  speculative  refinement  in  general 
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are  not  inclined  to  action,  and  for  the  most  part  confine 
their  extravagance  and  credulity  to  words  and  theories, 
with  which  they  would  have  others  as  well-satisfied  as 
they  are.  It  is  men  of  coarser  minds  and  more  bustling 
habits,  who  when  suddenly  inspired  and  intoxicated  with 
some  new  and  dazzling  light,  cannot  be  restrained  by  any 
consideration  of  prudence  from  putting  their  theories  into 
practice,  and  rush  blindfold  upon  destruction. 

Baboeuf  was  one  of  the  latter  class ;  he  prepared  the 
way,  as  he  said  in  a  sort  of  journal  that  he  set  up,  for  the 
reign  of  the  common  good.  The  Society  of  the  Pantheon 
became  more  numerous  from  day  to  day,  as  well  as  more 
alarming  to  the  Directory,  who  strove  at  first  to  circum- 
scribe it  within  certain  bounds.  But  presently  the  sit- 
tings were  prolonged  into  the  night ;  the  democrats  met 
together  armed,  and  talked  of  nothing  less  than  marching 
against  the  Directory  and  the  Councils.  On  this  the  Di- 
rectory shut  up  their  place  of  meeting  in  February,  1796, 
and  apprised  the  legislative  body  by  a  message  of  the  step 
they  had  taken.  The  party,  thus  deprived  of  their  place 
of  rendezvous,  had  recourse  to  other  expedients ;  they 
gained  over  the  soldiers  of  the  Legion  of  Police,  who  were 
disarmed  in  consequence  by  the  Government.  They 
next  formed  an  Insurrectionary  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  which  was  in  intelligence  with  the  lowest  of  the 
Parisian  rabble.  Besides  Baboeuf,  among  the  members  of 
this  committee  were  Vadier,  Amar,  Choudieu,  Ricord, 
Drouet,  who  belonged  to  the  violent  party  in  the  Con- 
vention, with  the  former  generals  of  the  decemviral  com- 
mittee, Eossignol,  Parrein,  Fyon,  Lami.  A  number  of 
displaced  officers,  patriots  driven  from  the  departments, 
and  the  old  leaven  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  formed  the 
strength  of  this  faction.  Its  chiefs  often  met  at  a  place 
which  they  called  the  Temple  of  Reason:  here  they 
chanted  their  lamentations  over  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
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and  deplored  the  servitude  of  the  people.  They  wanted 
to  establish  an  understanding  with  the  troops  of  the 
camp  of  Grenelle ;  and  with  this  view  admitted  among 
them  a  captain  belonging  to  the  camp,  of  the  name  of 
Grisel,  of  whom  they  thought  themselves  sure,  and  con- 
certed the  mode  of  attack  with  him.  Their  plan  was  ar- 
ranged for  purging  the  commonwealth  :  it  consisted  in  a 
community  of  goods,  the  calling  a  convention  composed 
of  sixty-eight  surviving  members  of  the  old  Mountain, 
with  the  addition  of  a  pure  republican  from  each  de- 
partment :  the  motto  of  one  of  their  flags  was  to  be, 
TJiose  ivho  usurp  the  sovereignty  ought  to  be  put  to  death 
by  free  men  ;  everything  was  ready,  the  proclamation 
printed,  the  day  fixed,  when  they  were  betrayed  by 
Grisel,  as  it  commonly  happens  in  the  greater  number 
of  such  conspiracies. 

On  the  21st  of  Floreal  (May,  1796),  the  evening  before 
this  scheme  was  to  be  put  in  execution,  the  conspirators 
were  seized  in  their  place  of  rendezvous.  The  plan  and 
all  the  proofs  of  the  conspiracy  were  found  on  Baboeuf. 
Considerable  alarm  was  excited  by  the  discovery  of  the 
plot.  Baboeuf,  though  a  prisoner,  had  the  hardihood  to 
propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  Directory ;  and  that, 
dismissing  him  as  the  chief  of  a  rival  faction,  they  should 
declare  that  there  had  been  no  conspiracy.  The  Directory 
published  his  letter,  and  sent  his  accomplices  before  the 
high  court  of  Vendome.  Their  partisans  made  one  more 
desperate  attempt.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  23d 
of  Fructidor  they  marched  in  a  body  of  600  or  700  men, 
armed  with  sabres  and  pistols,  against  the  Directory ;  but 
they  were  stopped  by  the  Guard.  They  then  turned  their 
steps  to  the  camp  at  Grenelle,  which  they  hoped  to  gain 
over  in  consequence  of  an  understanding  they  still  kept 
up  there.  The  camp  was  asleep  when  they  arrived.  To 
the  challenge  of  the  sentinels,  they  replied,  Long  live  the 
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Republic  and  the  Constitution  of  '93 !  The  sentinels  at 
this  immediately  gave  the  alarm.  The  assailants,  reckon- 
ing on  the  assistance  of  a  battalion  which  had  been  dis- 

O 

placed,  proceeded  to  the  tent  of  the  commandant  Malo, 
who  sounded  the  charge,  and  made  his  dragoons  mount 
half-naked  on  horseback.  The  conspirators,  not  prepared 
for  such  a  reception,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance ;  they 
were  sabred  by  the  dragoons  and  put  to  flight,  after  leaving 
a  great  number  of  dead  as  well  as  prisoners  on  the  field  of 
battle.  This  unsuccessful  attempt  was  the  deathblow 
of  the  party.  Besides  their  loss  at  the  time,  a  military 
commission  condemned  thirty-one  of  the  insurgents  to 
death,  thirty  more  to  transportation,  and  twenty-five  to 
imprisonment. 

Shortly  after  the  high  court  of  Vend6me  tried  Baboeuf 
and  his  accomplices,  among  whom  were  Amar,  Vadier, 
and  Darthe',  formerly  secretary  to  Joseph  Lebon.  They  did 
not  belie  their  pretensions,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ; 
but  spoke  as  men  who  neither  feared  to  avow  their  pur- 
pose nor  to  die  in  defence  of  their  cause.  At  the  com- 
mencement and  at  the  end  of  each  examination  they  struck 
up  the  Marseillois.  This  well-known  song  of  victory, 
with  their  steadfast  countenance,  filled  the  spectators  with 
awe,  and  seemed  to  render  them  still  formidable.  Their 
wives  were  present  in  the  court.  Baboeuf,  in  closing  his 
defence,  turned  towards  them,  and  said  that  "  they  should 
accompany  them  even  to  Calvary,  since  there  was  nothing 
in  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered  to  make  them  blush." 
Baboeuf  and  Darthe"  were  condemned  to  death ;  and  on 
hearing  their  sentence,  stabbed  themselves.  There  is 
something  truly  affecting  in  this  scene,  and  it  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  that  prevailed  in  the  French 
Revolution.  It  shows,  in  the  midst  of  errors,  of  crimes, 
and  anguish,  that  ardent  zeal  for  liberty  and  truth  which 
nothing  but  death  could  damp  or  extinguish  j  which  burnt 
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like  a  flame  on  the  altar  of  their  country  and  ascended  in 
loud  Hosannas  with  their  latest  breath,  proclaiming  peace 
on  earth,  good-will  to  men.  Be  it  that  liberty  and  truth 
are  but  a  dream,  that  men  mistake  both  the  means  and 
the  end ;  yet  the  belief  in  good  and  a  willingness  to  die  for 
it  will  not  remain  a  less  proud  distinction  of  those  who 
cherish  this  "  fine  madness  "  as  their  ruling  passion  and 
their  final  hope,  and  should  preserve  their  names  alike  from 
oblivion  and  from  the  tooth  of  calumny '  In  the  interval 
between  the  attack  on  Grenelle  and  the  condemnation  of 
Babceuf,  the  Eoyalists  also  had  their  conspiracy.  The 
secret  movers  of  this  party  hoped  (for  they  too  are  credu- 
lous, like  all  who  have  strong  passions  in  which  they  have 
been  disappointed)  to  find  auxiliaries  in  the  troops  of  the 
camp  of  Grenelle,  who  had  repulsed  the  Baboeuf  faction. 
On  this  idle  presumption  they  employed  three  men  with- 
out influence  and  without  name,  the  Abbe*  Brothier,  an 
advocate  in  the  old  parliament,  Lavilheurnois,  and  a  sort 
of  adventurer,  one  Dunan,  to  go  to  the  chief  commander 
Malo,  and  request  him  simply  to  give  them  up  the  camp 
of  Grenelle  and  thus  enable  them  to  bring  back  the  ancient 
regime.  Malo  informed  the  Directory  of  their  application, 
who  delivered  them  over  to  the  civil  tribunals ;  where, 
under  the  influence  of  the  counter-revolutionary  spirit 
which  at  this  time  was  the  fashion,  they  were  treated 
with  great  lenity  and  escaped  with  a  short  imprisonment 
as  their  only  punishment.  These  men  were  martyrs  and 
confessors  in  their  way ;  yet  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
write  their  panegyric.  Eomantic  generosity  suits  but  ill 
with  servility  of  spirit ;  and  he  who  shows  himself  a  hero 
in  order  to  become  a  slave  or  make  others  so,  can  hope  for 
little  disinterested  sympathy.  There  is  a  want  of  keeping 
and  of  consequent  effect. 

Buonaparte  severely  criticises  the  government  of  the 
Directory;  and  this  is  but  natural  in  him,  as  he  must 
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wish  to  find  reasons  for  having  finally  stripped  them  of 
their  authority.  The  ^Republican  calendar  had  divided 
the  year  into  twelve  equal  months  of  thirty  days,  and 
the  months  into  decades  ;  Sunday  was  abolished,  and  the 
decadi,  or  tenth  day,  had  been  appointed  as  the  day  of 
rest.  The  Directory,  not  satisfied  with  this  idle  and  fan- 
ciful measure,  went,  he  says,  still  farther,  and  prohibited 
the  people  under  regular  penalties  from  working  on  the 
decadi  and  from  resting  on  the  Sunday,  employing  the 
peace-officers,  gendarmes,  and  others,  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  these  absurd  regulations.  The  people  were  thus 
tormented  and  exposed  to  persecution  and  vexation  for 
matters  with  which  the  State  had  nothing  to  do,  and  all 
this  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man.  Noth- 
ing renders  a  government  unpopular  or  excites  hatred  and 
contempt  sooner  than  a  disposition  to  interfere  in  trifles, 
and  without  any  reason  but  the  itch  of  governing.  The 
new  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  another  griev- 
ance complained  of.  The  want  of  uniformity  in  French 
weights  and  measures  was  an  inconvenience  that  had  been 
long  felt ;  and  it  was  expected  among  other  things  that 
the  Eevolution  would  have  corrected  this  evil.  The 
remedy  was  in  fact  simple  and  at  hand ;  it  was  to  render 
the  system  of  weights  and  measures  used  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  and  which  had  been  also  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  artists  for  centuries,  common  throughout  all 
the  provinces.  Instead  of  this,  the  Government,  who  at 
that  time  did  everything  upon  a  grand  scale  of  abstraction, 
consulted  the  algebraists  and  geometricians  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  practical  utility,  who  soon  hit  upon  a  system  which 
neither  agreed  with  the  regulations  of  the  public  adminis- 
tration, with  the  tables  of  dimensions  used  in  all  arts,  nor 
with  those  of  any  of  the  existing  machines.  Nor  would 
other  nations  have  agreed  to  this,  which  was  meant  to  be 
an  universal  benefit  to  the  world.  "What  would  the  Eng- 
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lish,  for  instance,  have  said  to  it  f  The  new  system  not 
•only  was  at  variance  with  common  sense  and  custom,  and 
required  all  the  calculations  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  be 
reversed,  but  was  in  itself  impracticable  and  unintelligible. 
It  converted  the  commonest  affairs  of  life  into  an  abstruse 
mathematical  calculation.  Thus  a  soldier's  ration  is  ex- 
pressed by  twenty-four  ounces  in  the  old  nomenclature : 
this  is  a  very  simple  process ;  but  when  translated  into 
the  new  one,  it  becomes  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four 
grammes  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousandths. 
All  the  dimensions  and  lines  that  compose  architectural 
works,  all  the  tools  and  measures  used  in  clock -making, 
jewellery,  paper-making,  and  the  other  mechanic  arts,  had 
been  invented  and  calculated  according  to  the  ancient 
nomenclature,  and  were  expressed  by  simple  numbers, 
which  must  now  be  represented  by  five  or  six  figures. 
Another  disadvantage  was,  that  the  savans  introduced 
Greek  roots,  which  farther  multiplied  difficulties;  for 
these  denominations,  though  they  might  be  useful  to  the 
learned,  only  perplexed  the  common  people.  But  the  Direc- 
tory made  the  weights  and  measures  one  of  the  principal 
affairs  of  Government.  Instead  of  leaving  it  to  time  to 
work  the  change,  and  merely  encouraging  the  new  system 
by  the  power  of  example  and  fashion,  they  made  compul- 
sory laws  and  had  them  rigorously  executed.  Merchants 
and  artisans  found  themselves  harassed  about  matters  in 
themselves  indifferent ;  and  this  increased  the  unpopular- 
ity of  a  government  which  placed  itself  above  the  wants 
and  the  reach  of  the  people,  infringing  on  their  habits  and 
usages  with  all  the  violence  that  might  be  expected  from 
a  Tartar  conqueror.  It  is  always  bad  policy  in  a  govern- 
ment to  meddle  more  than  it  can  help  with  the  concerns 
of  private  life,  which  individuals  understand  so  much 
better  than  mere  theorists,  thus  subjecting  itself  at  once 
to  the  charge  of  meanness  and  incapacity. 
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Another  thing  which  gave  no  small  degree  of  umbrage, 
was  the  favour  shown  to  the  sect  of  Theo-philanthropists 
and  the  discountenancing  of  the  Catholic  priests.  Many 
were  hurt  and  scandalised  at  this  preference,  which  in 
some  cases  took  the  shape  of  intolerance.  The  Directory 
had  all  voted  for  the  death  of  the  King.  It  was  therefore 
thought  they  would  favour  such  of  their  colleagues  in  the 
Convention  as  had  been  re-elected  to  the  Councils.  But 
the  contrary  was  the  case.  The  Title  of  a  Conventional 
had  become  a  term  of  reproach ;  and  the  Directory,  by 
shunning  all  intercourse  with  them,  sought  to  avoid  the 
disgrace  that  might  be  reflected  back  upon  themselves. 
The  men  of  1793  were  at  first  disposed  to  attach  them- 
selves to  the  new  order  of  things,  but  were  repelled  and 
chilled  by  a  number  of  ungracious  acts  ;  and  being  driven 
to  extremities,  they  conspired  together  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  the  yoke  of  the  Five  Gentlemen  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, as  the  Directors  were  called  in  derision.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Government  affected  to  gain  partisans  in 
the  privileged  classes,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  without 
success.  These  could  feel  little  respect  for  persons  who 
had  not  the  advantages  of  birth  and  rank  on  their  side,  who 
had  not  distinguished  themselves  by  any  signal  services, 
and  who,  with  the  exception  of  Carnot,  were  not  men  of 
very  decided  or  prominent  character.  There  is  something 
fluttering  and  unsteady  in  the  French  character,  which 
must  either  be  awed  by  fear,  or  shackled  by  prejudice,  or 
dazzled  by  success.  The  Directory  were  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  on  none  of  these  grounds,  but 
merely  because,  being  men  of  good  intentions  and  of  ac- 
tive habits,  they  maintained  the  tranquillity  and  equipoise 
of  the  Republic,  — the  very  reason  which  induced  the  plot- 
ting and  restless  spirits  who  could  not  live  without  violence 
and  change,  to  wish  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  this  manner 
the  two  extreme  parties  were  brought  forward  again ;  the 
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Republicans  from  being  discountenanced,  the  privileged 
classes  from  being  courted.  The  Jacobins  had  tried  their 
fortune,  and  had  been  foiled.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the 
Royalists. 

The  elections  of  the  year  5  (May,  1797)  were  favourable 
to  this  party.  They  had  possessed  a  minority  of  some 
consequence  in  the  preceding  legislative  bodies,  having  at 
its  head  such  men  as  BarbeVMarbois,  Pastoret,  Dumas, 
Portalis,  Sime'on,  Vaublanc,  Fronqon-Ducoudray,  Dupont 
de  Nemours,  and  others  ;  but  they  waited  for  the  succour 
they  expected  from  the  new  third  (the  choice  of  which 
they  influenced  by  every  method  of  intimidation  and  in- 
trigue) before  they  commenced  an  open  attack  on  the 
government.  From  the  first  opening  of  the  new  Cham- 
bers, the  spirit  which  animated  them  was  pretty  evident. 
Pichegru,  who  was  called  by  his  party  the  French  Gen- 
eral Monk,  was  elected  president  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred;  and  BarbeVMarbois  with  the  same  intention 
president  of  the  Council  of  Ancients.  The  legislative 
body  then  proceeded  to  the  nomination  of  a  Director  to 
replace  Letourneur,  who  went  out  by  rote,  and  the  choice 
fell  upon  Barthe'lemy,  ambassador  to  Switzerland ;  whose 
views  coincided  with  those  of  the  party  who,  now  that 
the  Revolution  had  done  all  the  mischief,  wished  to  pre- 
vent all  the  good  it  might  do,  and  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
their  country,  by  throwing  themselves  with  insane  grati- 
tude and  fawning  submission  into  the  arms  of  those  who 
had  deliberately  caused  them.  This  strange  and  volun- 
tary bias  of  a  large  proportion  of  a  people  to  return  to  a 
slavery  that  had  bowed  them  down  for  centuries,  and  to 
escape  from  which  had  cost  oceans  of  blood  and  indignities 
unparalleled,  is  one  of  those  phenomena  in  the  history  of 
modern  times  which  would  be  wholly  unaccountable  but 
for  the  fascination  and  despotic  influence  which  power  in 
the  abstract  (and  the  older  and  more  corrupt  the  more 
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it  is  an  object  of  veneration)  exercises  over  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  thoughtless,  the  cowardly,  and  the  selfish, 
who  feel  pride  only  in  having  a  master,  ease  and  security, 
in  chains ! 

This  hand  of  parasites  and  renegades  proceeded  system- 
atically and  artfully  to  their  end.  They  reproached  the 
Directory  with  the  continuance  of  the  war  as  if  the 
foreign  cabinets  only  waited  a  nod  from  them  to  put  an 
end  to  it;  with  the  disorder  of  the  finances,  as  if  regular- 
ity and  neatness  were  the  properties  of  a  volcano ;  they 
insisted  on  the  unrestrained  liberty  of  the  press,  in  order 
that  venal  journalists  might  strike  at  the  root  of  all  lib- 
erty, and  invoke  tyranny  as  their  tutelary  saint;  they 
recommended  peace,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  disarming 
the  Eepublic,  economy  as  a  means  of  crippling  her  ar- 
mies. The  nation,  willing  to  listen  to  reason  and  too- 
ready  to  trust  to  fair  appearances,  shared  in  .these  pro- 
fessed demands,  but  not  in  their  secret  intention.  They 
longed  for  peace,  but  not  to  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  objects  for  which  they  had  contended,  and  which 
they  had  obtained.  They  had  repelled  the  Bourbons  by 
force  of  arms  and  by  efforts  of  heroic  courage ;  they  did 
not  wish  tamely,  for  mere  mental  cowardice  and  in  a  fit 
of  mawkish  sentimentality  (won  over  by  elegiac  strains  or 
high-flown  rhapsodies),  to  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  the- 
vanquished.  They  had  been  provoked  by  foreign  aggression 
and  internal  discord  to  commit  acts  of  violence  and  out- 
rage, and  had  been  condemned  to  endure  and  inflict  much 
evil  in  the  arduous  struggle  ;  but  they  did  not  choose  to 
set  the  seal  to  their  own  infamy,  and  by  not  only  dis- 
avowing the  excesses,  but  by  abandoning  the  principles 
of  the  Kevolution,  to  give  those  all  the  credit  and  the 
triumph  of  this  dereliction  of  common  sense  and  natural 
feeling,  who  had,  by  making  war  on  its  principles,  given 
rise  to  its  excesses,  and  had  constantly  fomented 
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calamities  of  the  country  in  order  to  lead  to  such  a  de- 
plorable relapse.  They  might  wish  to  forget  their  suffer- 
ings and  wipe  out  the  stain  of  their  errors  or  their 
passions,  but  they  would  best  do  this  by  making  a  good 
use  of  the  advantages  they  had  gained,  and  by  consolidat- 
ing the  elements  of  freedom,  which  had  hitherto  stood  the 
shock  of  all  opposition,  and  not  by  running  from  the 
extremes  of  licentiousness  into  those  of  servility,  thus 
leaving  themselves  without  a  shadow  of  excuse  in  the 
strength  of  their  attachment  to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
and  showing  that  their  loyalty  was  equally  a  sudden 
mechanical  impulse,  the  whim  of  the  moment,  without 
object  or  consistency.  They  would  thus  indeed  deservedly 
become  the  by-word  of  Europe,  and  would  earn  the  in- 
sulting appellation  of  half-tiger,  half-monkey,  which  had 
been  set  upon  them.  If  they  had  in  moments  of  frenzy 
outraged  humanity,  that  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
deliberately  betray  it.  They  would  in  that  case  have 
more  reason  to  blush  for  the  tardy  reparation  than  for  the 
original  wrong.  They  did  not  wish  the  priests  to  be  im- 
prisoned or  banished  in  a  body,  on  the'  ground  of  their 
religion  or  on  mere  suspicion  of  disaffection  ;  but  neither 
did  it  seem  equitable  that  under  pretence  of  liberality 
and  toleration,  they  should  have  exclusive  distinctions 
granted  them,  or  be  exempted  from  the  common  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  State,  that  so  they  might  preach 
sedition  with  impunity,  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  and 
massacres,  and  when  they  themselves  became  the  sufferers 
by  the  hostility  they  had  provoked,  turn  with  pleading 
hands  and  a  countenance  of  meek,  injured  innocence,  to 
the  patrons  of  religion  and  social  order,  and  help  to  scatter 
fire-brands  and  kindle  a  Holy  War  throughout  Europe ! 
Carnot,  one  of  the  firmest  and  most  upright  characters  of 
the  Revolution,  was  led  away  by  this  change  in  opinion, 
and  being  uneasy  at  the  reproaches  cast  upon  him  as  a 
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member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  was  willing  to 
efface  the  recollection  by  associating  himself  with  the 
preux  chevaliers  or  equivocal  patriots,  who  met  at  the 
Clichy  Club.  This  was  a  weakness ;  but  his  subsequent 
conduct  proved  that  though  he  sought  to  escape  odium 
ap.d  have  the  good  word  of  this  knot  of  intriguers  and 
busybodies,  he  did  not  at  all  enter  into  their  views  or 
principles.  Or  he  might  tamper  with  the  proposals  and 
allurements  of  power  when  he  saw  no  prospect  of  their 
being  realised,  which,  when  it  came  to  the  push  and  his 
country  was  in  danger,  he  resisted  with  all  his  might. 
Such  persons  may  be  said  to  repent  before  the  fact  of 
their  desertion  of  principle,  as  others  of  weaker  minds  do 
after  it,  when  it  is  too  late. 

Camille-Jordan,  the  deputy  from  Lyons,  a  young  man 
of  considerable  eloquence  and  spirit,  but  vain  and  extrava- 
gant, distinguished  himself  by  a  pompous  panegyric  on 
the  refractory  clergy,  and  by  a  proposal  to  restore  the 
use  of  bells  as  peculiar  to  the  Catholic  worship.  There  is 
in  this  a  common  reaction  of  opinion,  by  means  of  which, 
as  new  fashions  become  old  and  the  old  ones  new,  so  the 
petulance  and  egotism  of  the  young  and  giddy  are  piqued 
in  affecting  a  superiority  to  the  prevailing  tone  and  es- 
tablished maxims,  and  antiquated  prejudices  and  exploded 
mummery  are  revived  as  brilliant  and  adventurous  para- 
doxes, which  show  a  manly  and  independent  way  of 
thinking.  Thus  Chateaubriand  afterwards  published  an 
eulogy  on  Christianity,  not  out  of  conviction,  but  thinking 
it  would  strike  as  a  singularity,  for  I  cannot  help  suppos- 
ing there  was  a  vast  difference  between  his  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity  and  Fe"nelon's ;  and  borrowed  from  Sir  Robert 
Filmer  the  old  story  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resist- 
ance, which  he  gave  out  as  a  startling  light  and  compunc- 
tious visitation  of  his  own  conscience.  Camille-Jordan's 
first  and  lively  sally  in  this  retrograde  path  of  philosophi- 
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cal  discovery  did  not  meet  with  the  same  success.  His 
quackery  was  not  backed  by  five  hundred  thousand  bay- 
onets. He  got  himself  the  nickname  of  Jordan  Carillon 
(Jordan  of  the  Chimes).  His  motion  to  render  the  priests 
independent  of  the  State  and  of  all  political  obligations,  was 
negatived  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  who  sanctioned 
the  civic  oath  with  acclamations  of  Vive  la  Republique  ! 

Everything  seemed  to  announce  a  crisis.  The  refrac- 
tory priests  and  emigrants  returned  in  crowds.  Keprisals 
were  common  in  the  departments  against  the  most  noted 
revolutionists  and  the  holders  of  the  national  domains. 
The  attacks  of  the  Councils  on  the  Directory  became 
more  frequent  and  undisguised,  which,  however,  lost  them 
the  confidence  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  not 
disposed  to  any  serious  change.  The  army  joined  enthu- 
siastically in  expressing  their  sentiments  of  fidelity  ;  and 
the  Government  made  Hoche  advance  with  several  regi- 
ments of  the  Army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse  near  Paris, 
passing  the  constitutional  barrier,  —  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  which  the  Councils  complained  loudly,  and  of  which 
the  Directory  excused  themselves  by  pretending  igno- 
rance. Carnot  in  vain  attempted  a  reconciliation  between 
the  two  opposite  parties.  He  had  attached  himself  to 
Barthe'lemy,  with  whom  he  formed  a  minority  in  the 
Directory  against  Barras,  Rewbell,  and  La  ReVeillere. 
These  were  inclined  to  try  a  coup  d'etat  against  the  Coun- 
cils, while  Carnot  (through  a  timidity,  the  result  of  previous 
over-daring)  was  bent  upon  adhering  to  the  letter  of  the 
law.  The  Councils  next  endeavoured  to  introduce  their 
party  into  the  Government  by  proposing  a  change  of 
ministry ;  but  instead  of  attending  to  their  recommenda- 
tion, the  Directory  displaced  only  those  whom  they 
wished  to  keep  in,  and  Be'neze'ch  was  succeeded  by  Fran- 
c,ois  de  Neufchateau  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Pdtiet  by 
Hoche  and  soon  after  by  Sherer  as  Minister  at  War,  and 
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Cochon  de  1'Apparent  by  Lenoir  Laroche,  and  Laroche  by 
Sotin,  as  Minister  of  Police.  Talleyrand  also  crept  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Government  on  this  occasion,  which  he 
afterwards  stung  to  death.  The  struggle  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  the  Directory  was  anxious  to  put  it  off 
till  another  year,  when  the  new  elections  would  in  all 
probability  have  decided  its  fate  and  that  of  the  Republic. 
They  encouraged  violent  addresses  against  the  Legislative 
Body  from  the  armies.  Augereau  brought  that  from  the 
Army  of  Italy,  by  Buonaparte's  desire;  and  had  the  18th 
of  Fructidor  turned  out  differently,  he  himself  was  pre- 
pared to  follow  with  15,000  men,  expel  the  Royalists,  and 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party.  This 
address  ran  thus :  — "  Tremble,  Royalists !  From  the 
Adige  to  the  Seine  there  is  but  one  step.  Tremble! 
Your  iniquities  are  counted,  and  you  will  find  that  their 
reward  is  at  the  end  of  our  bayonets."  "  It  is  with  indig- 
nation," said  the  address  of  the  etat  major,  "  that  we  have 
seen  the  cause  of  liberty  menaced  by  the  intrigues  of 
Royalists.  We  have  sworn,  by  the  names  of  the  heroes 
who  have  died  for  their  country,  implacable  enmity  to 
Royalists  and  royalty.  Such  are  our  sentiments,  such  are 
yours  "  (to  the  Directory),  "  such  are  those  of  all  good 
patriots.  Let  the  Royalists  show  themselves,  and  they 
will  have  ceased  to  live  ! "  The  Councils  remonstrated,  but 
to  no  purpose,  against  the  interference  of  the  army.  Gen- 
eral Richepanse,  who  commanded  the  troops,  that  had  ar- 
rived from  the  frontier,  stationed  them  at  Versailles, 
Meudon,  and  Vincennes. 

The  Councils  meantime  increased  the  powers  of  the 
Commission  of  Inspectors  of  the  Hall,  to  which  Willot 
and  Pichegru  belonged.  On  the  17th  of  Fructidor,  the 
Legislative  Body  voted  the  formation  of  a  National  Guard 
and  the  removal  of  the  regular  troops ;  and  the  following 
day  Willot  proposed  that  if  these  measures  were  not  com- 
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plied  with,  they  should  decree  the  arrest  of  Barras,  Kew- 
bell,  and  La  Ke'veillere,  march  against  the  Directory  with 
Pichegm  at  their  head,  and  overturn  the  Government. 
It  is  said  that  Pichegru  hesitated,  and  thus  lost  the 
game  he  had  been  so  long  playing  for.  This  was  not  the 
case  with  the  Directory.  They  determined  to  aim  an 
instant  blow  at  Carnot,  Barthe'lemy,  and  the  majority  of 
the  Legislature.  The  morning  of  the  following  day  (Sep- 
tember 4th)  was  fixed  upon  for  the  execution  of  their 
plan.  During  the  night  the  troops  encamped  round 
Paris  entered  the  city,  under  the  command  of  Augereau. 
The  intention  of  the  triumvirate  was  to  make  the  soldiers 
occupy  the  Thuilleries  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Body,  in  order  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  a  violent  ex- 
pulsion ;  to  convoke  the  Councils  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Luxembourg,  after  having  arrested  their  principal 
agitators,  and  to  accomplish,  by  an  official  measure,  what 
had  been  begun  by  force.  They  were  in  intelligence 
with  the  Minority  of  the  Councils,  and  hoped  for  the 
approbation  of  the  mass.  At  one  in  the  morning  the 
troops  arrived  at  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  and  dispersed  them- 
selves along  the  quays,  on  the  bridges,  in  the  Champs- 
Ely  86*68,  and  shortly  12,000  men  and  forty  pieces  of 
cannon  surrounded  the  Thuilleries.  At  four  o'clock 
the  alarm-gun  was  fired ;  and  General  Augereau  presented 
himself  at  the  grate  of  the  Pont-Tournant. 

The  guard  of  the  Legislative  Body  was  under  arms. 
The  Inspectors  of  the  Hall,  apprised  over-night  of  the  in- 
tended movement,  had  gone  to  the  Thuilleries  to  block 
up  the  entrance.  Eamel,  the  Commander  of  the  Guard, 
was  devoted  to  the  Councils,  and  had  placed  his  eight 
hundred  grenadiers  in  the  divers  avenues  of  the  gar- 
den, which  was  closed  by  iron  gates.  But  it  was  not 
with  so  small  and  uncertain  a  force  that  Pichegru, 
Willot,  and  Kamel  could  offer  an  effectual  resistance  to 
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the  Directory.  Augereau  had  not  even  occasion  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  Pont-Tournant ;  he  was  no  sooner  in 
sight  of  the  grenadiers  than  he  called  out  to  them, "  Are 
you  Eepublicans  ? "  and  these,  lowering  their  arms, 
replied, "  Long  live  Augereau !  Long  live  the  Directory  ! " 
—  and  immediately  joined  him.  Augereau  then  crossed 
the  Garden  of  the  Thuilleries,  reached  the  Hall  of  the 
Councils,  arrested  Pichegru,  Willot,  Eamel,  all  the  In- 
spectors, and  had  them  conveyed  to  the  Temple.  The 
members  of  the  Councils,  called  together  in  haste,  re- 
paired in  crowds  to  the  place  of  their  sittings,  but  were 
arrested  or  conducted  back  by  the  armed  force.  Auge- 
reau informed  them  that  the  Directory,  urged  by  the 
necessity  of  defending  the  Eepublic  against  conspirators 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  them,  had  designated  the  Odeon 
and  the  School  of  Medicine  as  the  places  of  their  meet- 
ing. The  greater  number  of  the  deputies  present  ex- 
claimed against  military  violence  and  the  usurpation  of 
the  Directory  ;  but  they  were  compelled  to  yield. 

At  six  in  the  morning  the  enterprise  was  completed. 
The  Parisians,  when  they  awoke,  found  the  troops  still 
under  arms,  and  the  walls  placarded  with  proclamations 
which  announced  the  detection  of  a  formidable  conspiracy. 
The  people  were  invited  to  maintain  order  and  tranquillity. 
As  soon  as  the  councils  were  assembled  at  the  Odeon 
and  the  School  of  Medicine  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
deliberate,  they  declared  themselves  permanent.  A  mes- 
sage from  the  Directory  acquainted  them  with  the  motives 
of  the  steps  it  had  just  taken.  It  was  to  this  effect: 
"Citizen  Legislators,  if  the  Directory  had  waited  a  day 
longer,  the  Eepublic  would  have  been  delivered  up  into 
the  power  of  its  enemies.  The  very  place  of  your  sittings 
was  the  point  of  communication  between  the  conspira- 
tors; it  was  from  thence  that  they  distributed  money 
and  tickets  for  the  delivery  of  arms;  it  is  from  thence 
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that  they  corresponded  during  this  night  with  their  ac- 
complices; it  is  from  thence,  or  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  they  yet  strive  to  collect  seditious  and  clandestine 
assemblages  of  their  partisans,  which  the  police  are  at 
this  moment  employed  in  dispersing.  It  would  have 
been  to  compromise  the  public  safety  and  that  of  the 
deputies  who  continued  faithful  to  their  trust,  to  have 
suffered  them  to  remain  confounded  with  the  enemies  of 
the  country  in  a  den  of  conspirators."  A  commission, 
composed  of  Sieves,  Poullain-Grandpre*,  Villars,  Chazal, 
and  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  was  ordered  by  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred  to  present  a  law  of  public  safety  on  the 
occasion.  By  this  law  two  of  the  Directors  were  sen- 
tenced to  banishment,  with  fifty-two  deputies,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  private  individuals,  journalists 
and  others;  the  elections  of  several  departments  were 
annulled,  new  measures  of  public  security  were  decreed, 
the  nomination  of  Carnot  and  Barthe'lemy  to  the  Execu- 
tive Directory  was  set  aside,  and  they  were  replaced  by 
Merlin  and  Francois  de  NeufchSteau.  Most  of  those 
who  were  included  in  this  sweeping  condemnation  were 
sent  to  Cayenne,  but  several  went  no  farther  than  the 
Isle  of  Rhe'.  Carnot,  who  had  warning  given  him  the 
night  preceding,  escaped  to  Geneva.  Thus  the  scheme 
of  the  Royalist  party  was  defeated  by  a  vigour  beyond 
the  law,  but  scarcely  beyond  the  occasion.  The  plan,  at 
least  of  those  who  were  in  the  true  secret  of  the  plot,  had 
been  to  discredit  and  weaken  the  Directory,  to  fill  it  with 
their  creatures,  and  then  to  proclaim  a  counter-revolution, 
as  the  only  remedy  for  the  calamities  which  afflicted  the 
country.  Buonaparte  finds  fault  with  the  severity  and 
precipitation  used  by  the  Directory  at  this  juncture,  and 
their  conduct  appears  in  some  instances  to  have  been 
rash  and  ill-judged.  They  would  not,  or  could  not,  dis- 
criminate between  accidental  aberrations  and  rooted  hos- 
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tility  and  lukewarmness.  He  himself  afterwards  tried  the 
opposite  scheme  of  forbearance  and  lenity,  and  composed 
an  administration  of  neutrals  and  reclaimed  renegades. 
The  event  was  answerable ;  for  by  giving  power  to  your 
adversaries,  you  do  not  make  them  your  friends :  nor 
do  personal  favours  alter  the  sentiments  of  individuals, 
except  by  corrupting  their  principles,  which  is  a  bad 
ground  of  confidence  and  attachment. 

The  public  was  at  first  equally  astonished  and  incredu- 
lous as  to  the  measures  of  the  18th  and  19th  of  Fructidor. 
It  was  suspected  that  D'Entraigues*  papers  and  Duverne's 
discoveries  (the  evidence  to  which  the  Directory  had  hith- 
erto appealed)  were  forged ;  but  all  doubt  ceased  and 
men's  minds  were  satisfied  when  the  following  proc- 
lamation appeared,  addressed  by  Moreau  to  his  army,  and 
dated  from  his  head-quarters  at  Strasburg,  23d  of  Fructidor 
(September  9,  1797) :  —  "  Soldiers,  I  have  this  instant  re- 
ceived the  proclamation  of  the  Executive  Directory,  dated 
the  18th  of  this  month,  informing  France  that  Pichegru 
has  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  confidence  with 
which  he  has  so  long  inspired  the  whole  Kepublic  and 
the  armies  in  particular.  I  have  also  been  informed  that 
several  military  men,  too  confident  in  the  patriotism  of 
that  representative,  and  considering  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  State,  doubted  this  assertion.  I  owe  it 
to  my  brethren  in  arms  and  fellow-citizens  to  declare  the 
truth.  It  is  but  too  true  that  Pichegru  has  betrayed  the 
confidence  of  all  France.  On  the  17th  of  this  month  I 
informed  one  of  the  members  of  the  Directory  that  a  cor- 
respondence with  Condd  and  other  agents  of  the  Preten- 
der had  fallen  into  my  hands,  which  left  no  doubt  of 
these  treasonable  acts.  The  Directory  has  summoned  me 
to  Paris,  requiring,  no  doubt,  more  complete  information 
respecting  this  correspondence.  Soldiers,  be  calm,  and 
dismiss  all  anxiety  respecting  the  state  of  affairs  at  home  ; 
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depend  upon  it  that  the  Government  will  keep  down  the 
Royalists,  and  vigilantly  maintain  the  republican  consti- 
tution which  you  have  sworn  to  defend." 

On  the  24th  (September  10)  Moreau  wrote  as  follows 
to  the  Directory :  —  "I  did  not  receive  your  order  to  set 
out  for  Paris  till  a  very  late  hour  on  the  22d,  when  I  was 
ten  leagues  from  Strasburg.  Some  hours  were  necessary 
for  me  to  make  arrangements  for  my  departure,  to  secure 
the  tranquillity  of  the  army,  and  to  apprehend  several 
persons  compromised  in  an  interesting  correspondence 
which  I  shall  myself  deliver  to  you.  I  send  you  subjoined 
&  proclamation  which  I  have  issued,  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  convincing  many  incredulous  persons  ;  and  I  con- 
fess I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  man  who  had  done 
Ms  country  such  important  services,  and  had  no  interest  in 
betraying  it,  could  have  been  guilty  of  such  infamous 
conduct.  I  was  thought  to  be  a  friend  of  Pichegru  ;  but 
I  have  long  ceased  to  esteem  him.  You  will  see  that  no 
one  was  in  greater  danger  than  myself,  for  the  whole 
scheme  was  founded  on  the  expected  reverses  of  the  army 
which  I  commanded :  its  courage  has  saved  the  Republic." 

There  is  an  extremely  conscious  exculpatory  tone  in 
all  this,  which,  coupled  with  subsequent  transactions  and 
the  tardy  exposure  of  Pichegru's  plot,  throws  a  very 
suspicious  light  on  Moreau's  character  and  intentions  even 
at  this  early  period.  The  letter  which  he  alludes  to  as 
having  been  addressed  to  Barthe'lemy  (a  very  safe  deposi- 
tary for  such  a  letter  in  case  the  plan  had  not  been  de- 
feated) was  as  follows  :  "  Citizen  Director  —  You  will 
recollect,  no  doubt,  that  on  my  last  visit  to  Bale,  I  informed 
you  that  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  we  took  a  waggon 
from  General  Kinglin,  containing  two  or  three  hundred 
letters  of  his  correspondence  ;  those  of  Wittersbach  formed 
part  of  them,  but  were  the  least  important.  Many  of 
these  letters  are  in  cipher,  but  we  have  found  out  the 
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key  to  them :  the  whole  are  now  deciphering,  which  occu- 
pies much  time.  No  person  is  called  by  his  real  name 
in  these  letters,  so  that  many  Frenchmen  who  are  in  cor- 
respondence with  Kinglin,  Conde*,  Wickham,  D'Enghien, 
and  others,  are  not  easily  discovered.  We  have  neverthe- 
less such  indications  that  several  are  already  known.  I 
had  determined  not  to  give  publicity  to  this  correspond- 
ence, since,  as  peace  might  be  presumed  at  hand,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  danger  to  the  Republic :  besides,  these 
papers  could  have  afforded  proofs  against  but  few  persons, 
as  no  one  is  named  in  them.  But  seeing  at  the  head  of 
the  parties  which  are  now  doing  so  much  mischief  to  our 
country,  and  in  possession  of  an  eminent  situation  of  the 
highest  confidence,  a  man  deeply  implicated  in  this  cor- 
respondence and  intended  to  act  an  important  part  in  the 
recall  of  the  Pretender  (the  object  to  which  it  relates),  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  apprise  you  of  the  circum- 
stance, that  you  may  not  be  duped  by  his  pretended 
republicanism ;  that  you  may  watch  over  his  proceedings, 
and  oppose  his  fatal  projects  against  our  country,  since 
nothing  but  a  civil  war  can  be  the  object  of  his  schemes. 
I  confess,  Citizen  Director,  that  it  is  with  deep  regret 
that  I  inform  you  of  this  treason,  and  the  more  so,  be- 
cause the  man  I  denounce  to  you  was  once  my  friend, 
and  would  certainly  have  continued  so  still,  had  I  not  de- 
tected him.  I  speak  of  the  representative  of  the  people, 
Pichegru.  He  has  been  too  prudent  to  commit  anything 
to  writing ;  he  only  communicated  verbally  with  those 
who  were  intrusted  with  this  correspondence,  who  carried 
his  proposals,  and  received  his  answers.  He  is  desig- 
nated under  several  names,  that  of  Baptiste  among  others. 
A  Brigadier-General,  named  Badouville,  was  attached  to 
him,  and  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Coco.  He  was  one 
of  the  couriers  whom  Pichegru  and  the  other  correspond- 
ents employed ;  you  must  have  seen  him  frequently  at 
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Bale.  Their  grand  movement  was  to  have  taken  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  the  year  IV.  They 
reckoned  on  the  probable  occurrence  of  some  disasters  on 
my  taking  the  command  of  the  army :  which,  as  they 
expected,  discontented  at  its  defeat,  would  call  for  its  old 
commander,  who  in  that  case  was  to  have  acted  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  and  the  instructions  he  would  have 
received.  He  was  to  have  900  louis-d'ors  for  the  journey 
which  he  took  to  Paris  at  the  time  of  his  discharge ; 
which  accounts  in  a  natural  way  for  his  refusing  the 
Swedish  embassy.  I  suspect  the  Lajolais  family  of  being 
concerned  in  this  plot.  The  confidence  which  I  have  in 
your  patriotism  and  prudence  alone  determined  me  to 
give  you  this  intelligence.  The  proofs  are  as  clear  as  day ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  they  are  judicial.  I  entreat  you, 
Citizen  Director,  to  have  the  goodness  to  assist  me  with 
your  advice  on  this  perplexing  occasion.  You  know  me 
well  enough  to  conceive  how  dear  this  disclosure  costs 
me ;  nothing  less  than  the  danger  which  threatened  my 
country  could  have  induced  me  to  make  it.  The  secret  is 
confined  to  five  persons :  General  Desaix,  General  Eegnier, 
one  of  my  aides-de-camp,  and  an  officer  engaged  in  the 
secret  service  of  the  army,  who  is  constantly  employed  in 
pursuing  the  clew  of  information  afforded  by  the  deci- 
phered letters." 

The  letters  found  in  Kinglin's  waggon  were  soon  after 
published ;  proofs  of  Pichegru's  treachery  came  pouring 
in  from  all  sides ;  and  he  became  the  object  of  general 
detestation.  "When  Napoleon  heard  of  the  result  of  the 
18th  of  Fructidor,  he  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Directory.  They  had  included  in  the 
same  unsparing  proscription  persons  who  were  concerned 
in  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  Eepublic,  and  who  were 
known  to  be  in  correspondence  with  its  enemies,  and 
those  of  whose  guilt  there  was  either  no  proof,  or  who 
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were  in  the  main,  notwithstanding  any  minor  differences 
of  opinion  or  momentary  disgusts,  among  its  stauchest 
and  warmest  friends.  He  would  have  had  Pichegru, 
"Willot,  Imbert,  Colome's,  and  two  or  three  more  of  that 
stamp,  brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  expiate  on  the 
scaffold  the  crimes  which  they  had  committed,  and  of 
which  Government  possessed  the  proofs ;  and  he  would 
have  had  those  who  were  suspected  to  have  listened  to  or 
not  revealed  their  intrigues,  deprived  of  their  functions 
and  placed  under  inspection  in  the  interior,  as  a  measure 
of  necessary  precaution ;  but  here  he  would  have  stopped. 
He  was  shocked  to  see  men  of  great  talents,  who  had 
done  much  for  the  Revolution,  and  of  whose  defection 
there  was  no  proof  but  conjecture  or  hearsay,  condemned 
to  perish,  without  trial  or  evidence,  in  the  marshes  of 
Sinnamari.  So  far  he  was  right  in  this  discrimination  of 
classes  and  degrees  of  delinquency,  and  in  making  some 
entire  exceptions ;  but  whether  he  was  right  in  calling 
the  most  dissatisfied  and  lukewarm  of  this  band  of  neg- 
ative patriots  to  some  of  the  chief  offices  of  the  state 
afterwards,  is  a  question  that  admits  of  great  doubt,  and 
the  measure  was  hardly  justified  by  the  event 

In  October,  1796,  the  English  Government  had  con- 
sented to  treat  for  peace  with  the  French  Republic,  and 
sent  Lord  Malmesbury  over  to  Paris  for  that  purpose ; 
but  the  cession  of  Belgium  to  Austria  was  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way,  and  the  negotiations  were  broken 
off.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Burke  wrote  his 
celebrated  pamphlet  against  a  Regicide  Peace.  The 
preliminary  treaty  of  Leoben,  by  which  the  JSmperor 
relinquished  Belgium,  induced  the  English  to  renew  the 
proposal,  and  Lord  Malmesbury  repaired  to  Lisle.  A 
favourable  issue  was  expected,  and  a  treaty  was  on  the 
point  of  being  concluded  on  terms  more  advantageous  to 
Trance  than  those  of  the  peace  of  Amiens ;  when  the 
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events  of  the  18th  of  Fructidor  taking  place,  the  Direc- 
tory, elated  with  success,  raised  their  demands  ;  the  con- 
ferences were  broken  off;  and  Lord  Malmesbury  wrote 
over  from  London  to  say  that  the  English  Cabinet  would 
send  no  more  plenipotentiaries  till  it  was  better  con- 
vinced of  the  sincerity  of  the  French  Government,  or 
of  the  stability  and  reasonableness  of  its  views  and 
engagements. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 
BUONAPARTE'S  RETURN  TO  PARIS  IN  1797. 

NAPOLEON,  during  the  two  years  of  his  campaigns  in 
Italy,  had  filled  all  Europe  with  the  renown  of  his  arms, 
which  gave  the  first  stunning  blow  to  the  Coalition. 
Fame,  after  having  slept  a  thousand  years,  seemed  to 
have  seized  her  ancient  trump ;  and,  as  in  the  early  pe- 
riods of  Greece  and  Borne,  freedom  smiled  on  victory. 
Those  who  ever  felt  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  that 
spring-time  of  hope  and  glow  of  exultation,  animate  their 
breasts,  cannot  easily  be  taught  to  forget  it,  either  in  the 
dazzling  glare  or  cheerless  gloom  that  was  to  succeed  it. 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  enough  for  great  actions  to  have  been, 
and  still  to  be  remembered  when  they  have  ceased  to  be ; 
and  thus  to  stir  the  mind  in  after-ages  with  mingled  awe, 
admiration,  and  regret. 

On  Napoleon's  arrival  in  Paris,  the  leaders  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties  were  eager  to  call  upon  him,  and  to  make 
him  different  offers,  to  which  he  paid  little  seeming 
attention.  The  streets  and  squares  through  which  he  was 
expected  to  pass  were  constantly  crowded  with  people, 
curious  to  see  the  gainer  of  so  many  battles,  who  but 
seldom  showed  himself.  The  Institute  having  chosen 
him  one  of  its  members,  he  adopted  its  costume.  He  had 
no  regular  visitors,  except  a  few  men  of  science,  such  as 
Monge,  Berthollet,  Borda,  Laplace,  Prony,  and  Lagrange ; 
Generals  Berthier,  Desaix,  Lefebvre,  Caffarelli  Dufalga, 
Kleber,  and  a  very  few  deputies.  He  had  a  public  au- 
dience given  him  by  the  Directory,  who  had  scaffoldings 
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erected  in  the  Place  du  Luxembourg  for  the  ceremony, 
the  ostensible  reason  for  which  was  the  delivery  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo-Formio.  In  his  address  to  the  Directory, 
he  made  use  of  the  following  expressions,  which  were 
considered  as  remarkable  at  the  time,  and  which  did  not 
become  less  so  in  their  application  to  subsequent  events. 
"  In  order  to  attain  freedom,  the  French  people  had  to 
fight  with  the  Allied  Kings  ;  and  to  obtain  a  constitution 
founded  on  reason,  they  had  to  combat  the  prejudices  of 
eighteen  centuries.  Superstition,  the  feudal  system,  and 
despotism  have  successively  governed  Europe  for  twenty 
ages ;  but  the  era  of  representative  governments  may  be 
dated  from  the  peace  which  you  have  just  concluded. 
You  have  accomplished  the  organisation  of  the  Great 
Nation,  whose  vast  territories  are  bounded  only  by  the 
limits  which  nature  herself  has  set  to  them.  I  present 
you  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  ratified  by  the  Emperor. 
This  peace  secures  the  liberty,  prosperity,  and  glory  of 
the  Republic.  When  the  happiness  of  the  French  people 
shall  be  established  upon  the  best-founded  laws,  the 
whole  of  Europe  will  become  free." 

The  same  reflection  almost  unavoidably  occurs  here  as 
that  suggested  in  the  line  in  Hamlet  — "  Methinks  the 
lady  doth  profess  too  much."  But  as  Buonaparte's  power 
and  reputation  hitherto  had  been  connected  with  the 
triumph  of  the  broad  principles  of  the  Revolution,  they 
would  naturally  still  predominate  in  his  mind,  whatever 
designs  might  lurk  there  pointing  to  a  different  conclusion. 
The  floating  visions  of  ambition  and  power  had  not  yet 
acquired  solidity  or  consistency  enough  to  afford  a  practi- 
cal counterpoise  to  the  world  of  opinion  and  feeling  around 
him.  Men  take  their  hue  from  surrounding  objects  and 
circumstances,  till  they  can  mould  them  in  their  turn ; 
and  scarcely  acknowledge  or  bestow  a  glance  of  approba- 
tion on  their  own  projects  of  aggrandisement  or  selfish 
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policy,  till  they  are  ripe  for  execution,  and  seem  by  the 
near  prospect  of  success  to  justify  the  attempt.  Generals 
Joubert  and  Andreossy  on  this  occasion  carried  the  stand- 
ard which  the  Legislative  Body  had  presented  to  the  Army 
of  Italy,  with  the  chief  actions  which  it  had  performed 
inscribed  in  letters  of  gold.  The  Directory,  the  Legisla- 
tive Body,  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  gave  enter- 
tainments to  Napoleon.  He  appeared  at  them,  but  only 
for  a  short  time.  At  the  house  of  Talleyrand,  a  celebrated 
woman  (Madame  de  Stael)  wishing  to  enter  the  lists  with 
the  Conqueror  of  Italy,  addressed  him  in  the  midst  of  a 
numerous  circle,  desiring  to  know  who  in  his  opinion  was 
the  greatest  woman  in  the  world,  dead  or  alive  ?  "  She 
who  has  borne  the  greatest  number  of  children,"  was  the 
answer.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  long  and  gall- 
ing rivalry  between  the  wit  and  the  future  statesman. 
People  thronged  to  the  sittings  of  the  Institute  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  Napoleon,  who  usually  took  his  place 
there  between  Laplace  and  Lagrange,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  sincerely  attached  to  him.  He  never  attended  the 
theatre  except  in  a  private  box,  and  declined  a  proposal 
from  the  managers  of  the  Opera,  who  wished  to  give  a 
grand  representation  in  honour  of  him.  When  he  after- 
wards appeared  in  public  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  his 
person  was  still  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  wha 
flocked  eagerly  to  see  him.  This  shyness  was  not,  a& 
it  may  be  thought,  affected  or  the  result  of  policy,  but 
natural  It  was  the  coming  forward  that  was  forced  or 
like  assuming  a  part.  His  temper  was  in  itself  reserved, 
and  all  his  habits  plain  and  simple.  Besides,  true  glory 
always  shrinks  from  the  public  gaze  and  admiration,  ex- 
cept on  rare  and  appropriate  occasions ;  it  has  "  that  within 
which  passes  show ; "  and  mere  personal  appearance  or 
external  homage  can  but  ill  correspond  with  and  but  im- 
perfectly express  the  great  things  it  has  performed,  or  th& 
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greater  which  it  meditates.  It  was  well  for  Napoleon 
when  he  had,  in  the  decline  of  his  fortune,  to  show  him- 
self at  the  loop-holes  of  the  Thuilleries  on  "  some  raw  and 
gusty  day,"  in  answer  to  the  cries  of  a  few  idle  boys  who 
shouted  "  Vive  VEmpereur ! "  under  his  window,  that  he 
could  recall  a  time  when  he  had  withdrawn  from  the 
tumultuous  and  extravagant  demonstrations  of  popular 
applause,  and  only  submitted  to  it  as  a  state  necessity, 
or  when  the  course  of  public  events  forced  it  upon  him. 

The  Directory  kept  up  an  appearance  of  the  greatest 
cordiality.  When  they  thought  proper  to  consult  him, 
they  used  to  send  one  of  the  Ministers  to  request  him  to 
assist  at  the  Council,  where  he  took  his  seat  between  two 
of  them,  and  delivered  his  opinion  on  the  matters  in  ques- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  troops  as  they  returned  to 
France  extolled  him  to  the  skies  in  their  songs  and  in 
their  talk  ;  declaring  that  it  was  time  to  turn  the  lawyers 
out,  and  make  him  king.  The  Directory  carried  the  affec- 
tation of  candour  so  far  as  to  show  him  the  secret  reports 
which  were  made  by  the  police  on  the  subject,  though 
they  could  not  conceal  the  jealousy  and  mortification 
which  all  this  popularity  excited  in  their  minds.  Na- 
poleon was  aware  of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  his 
situation.  There  was  evidently  something  behind  the 
Government  greater  than  the  Government  itself.  The 
proceedings  of  the  administration  were  by  no  means  popu- 
lar, and  many  persons  turned  their  eyes  on  the  conqueror 
of  Italy.  The  Directory  proposed  to  him  to  return  to 
Rastadt ;  but  he  refused  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  his 
mission  into  Italy  had  terminated  at  Campo-Formio,  and 
it  no  longer  became  him  to  wield  both  the  pen  and  the 
sword.  Soon  after  this  he  consented  to  accept  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  England,  as  a  cover  to  the  design 
and  preparations  for  the  expedition  into  Egypt.  The 
troops  composing  this  army  were  quartered  in  Normandy, 
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Picardy,  and  Belgium.  Their  new  General  visited  every 
point,  but  chose  to  travel  incognito  through  the  depart- 
ments. His  public  reputation  did  not  yet  come  up  to  his  idea 
of  himself.  These  secret  journeys  contributed  to  increase 
the  anxiety  of  the  British  Government,  and  to  mask  the 
preparations  making  in  the  South  of  France.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  he  visited  Antwerp,  and  conceived  the 
plan  of  the  important  naval  establishments  which  he 
carried  into  execution  under  the  Empire.  It  was  also  in 
one  of  these  journeys  that  he  perceived  the  great  advan- 
tages which  St.  Quentin  would  derive  from  the  canal  which 
was  opened  under  the  Consulate ;  and  gave  the  preference 
to  Boulogne  over  Calais,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  tide, 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  a  descent  upon  England  in 
boats.  Nothing  can  be  more  shallow  or  unjust  than  the 
imputation  so  often  thrown  out  against  Buonaparte  that 
he  was  a  mere  soldier,  and  was  compelled  to  go  to  war 
because  he  had  no  talents  for  or  resources  in  peace.  He 
had  a  mind  and  eye  at  all  times  alive  and  intent  on  what- 
ever objects  could  aggrandise  or  adorn  his  country,  either 
in  peace  or  war,  and,  as  he  said  of  himself,  "  there  was 
not  an  understanding  in  all  France  more  essentially  civil 
than  his."  His  only  fault  was,  that  as  he  had  a  great 
capacity  for  business  of  every  kind  and  an  indefatigable 
activity,  he  wished  to  extend  his  influence  too  far  beyond 
what  is  consistent  with  human  ability  or  the  nature  of 
human  affairs,  and  sunk  under  the  attempt  to  subject 
everything  to  his  control,  as  if  he  possessed  a  kind  of 
omnipresence. 

He  had  about  this  period  several  subjects  of  difference 
with  the  Directory,  in  few  of  which  his  advice  prevailed. 
The  first  was  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  observed  towards 
Switzerland.  France  had  serious  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  Canton  of  Berne  and  the  Swiss  aristocracy ;  all 
the  foreign  agents  who  had  been  employed  to  raise  dis- 
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turbances  in  France  had  constantly  made  Berne  their 
chief  place  of  rendezvous.  A  fit  occasion  had  now  ar- 
rived for  destroying  the  preponderance  of  this  aristocracy, 
by  means  of  the  great  influence  which  the  Republic  had 
lately  acquired  in  Europe.  Buonaparte  approved  highly 
of  the  resentment  of  the  Directory  at  the  intrigues  and 
machinations  carried  on  against  France,  and  was  for  seiz- 
ing this  opportunity  for  putting  an  end  to  them  ;  but  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  for  that  purpose  to  overturn 
everything  in  the  country.  The  proper  course  appeared 
to  him  to  be,  for  the  French  Ambassador  to  present  a  note 
to  the  Helvetic  Diet,  supported  by  two  camps,  one  in  Savoy, 
the  other  in  Franche-Comte' ;  and  to  declare  by  this  note 
that  France  and  Italy  considered  it  essential  to  their  policy, 
their  safety,  and  the  tranquillity  of  all  parties,  that  the 
Pays-de-Vaud,  Argau,  and  the  Italian  bailiwicks  should 
become  free  and  independent  cantons,  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  cantons ;  that  they  had  reason  to  complain 
of  the  aristocracy  of  certain  families  of  Berne,  Soleure,  and 
Fribourg ;  but  that  they  would  consign  all  these  causes 
of  discontent  to  oblivion,  provided  the  peasants  of  those 
cantons  and  of  the  Italian  bailiwicks  were  rein  stated  in 
their  original  rights.  These  moderate  changes  might  have 
been  effected  without  difficulty,  and  without  resorting  to 
arms ;  but  Eewbell,  over-persuaded,  by  some  zealous  Swiss 
patriot,  had  got  a  different  system  in  his  head ;  and  the 
Directory,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  the  man- 
ners, religion,  or  local  peculiarities  of  the  different  cantons, 
resolved  upon  giving  Switzerland  a  constitution  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  France.  The  small  cantons  were  enraged 
at  the  loss  of  their  liberty  ;  the  rest  took  up  arms  in  de- 
fence of  their  immunities,  and  much  blood  was  shed  in 
appeasing  a  fruitless  and  unnecessary  quarrel  This  was 
furnishing  a  handle  to  the  fears  and  jealousy  of  the  con- 
tinental powers ;  and  violating  (without  any  adequate 
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motive)  an  asylum  long  held  sacred  to  liberty.  Switzer- 
land was  rhetorical  ground,  and  in  a  war  of  names  and 
prejudices  ought  not  in  prudence  to  have  been  meddled 
with.  Buonaparte  himself  fell  into  the  same  snare 
afterwards,  tempted  by  the  same  bait,  the  love  of  power 
and  interference.  The  independence  of  Switzerland 
thenceforth  became  one  of  the  watchwords  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns,  and  a  standing  common-place  in  the  list  of 
phrases  of  their  hireling  declaimers.  It  is  curious  to  see 
Napoleon  not  only  remonstrating  against  the  conduct  of 
the  Directory  beforehand,  but  inveighing  against  it  with 
bitterness  and  derision  even  after  he  himself  had  been  led 
to  imitate  the  weak  and  unsound  part  of  it.  He  should 
have  taken  warning,  and  let  Switzerland  alone ;  his  not 
doing  it  was  making  war  upon  the  name  and  language  of 
liberty,  often  of  more  consequence  than  the  thing  itself. 

Not  satisfied  with  waking  the  echoes  of  ancient  liberty 
in  the  rocks  and  valleys  of  Switzerland,  the  Directory 
were  determined  to  bring  all  the  owls  and  bats  about 
their  ears  that  were  likely  to  be  dislodged  from  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  papal  superstition.  The  court  of  Rome- 
even  after  the  treaty  of  Tolentino,  urged  on  by  its  dis- 
appointments and  disregarding  its  engagements,  still  chose 
to  persist  in  its  hostility  against  the  French  name,  quar- 
relled with  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  again  placed  an  Aus- 
trian general  (Provera)  at  the  head  of  its  troops,  and 
excited  a  popular  tumult;  in  attempting  to  quell  which,. 
Duphot,  a  young  general  of  the  greatest  promise,  and 
who  happened  to  be  at  this  time  at  Rome  on  his  travels, 
was  murdered  at  the  gate  of  the  French  Ambassador's- 
palace.  The  latter  withdrew  to  Florence.  Napoleon 
when  consulted  replied  that  "  Events  ought  not  to  govern* 
policy,  "but  policy  events ;  that  however  wrong  the  court 
of  Rome  might  be,  the  object  was  not  to  punish  its  folly 
or  presumption,  but  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  simi- 
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lar  accidents  in  future ;  that  for  this  purpose  it  would 
be  best  not  to  overturn  the  Holy  See,  but  to  require  that 
it  should  make  an  example  of  the  guilty,  send  away 
Provera,  compose  its  ministry  of  the  most  moderate  prel- 
ates, and  conclude  a  Concordat  with  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
public, which  might  prepare  men's  minds  for  something 
like  a  similar  arrangement  at  a  future  period  with  the 
French  Republic."  But  all  this,  except  the  last,  had  been 
tried  before  and  failed.  The  Directory  therefore  (this 
time  led  by  Lepaux)  determined  to  give  the  rein  to  their 
resentment  and  revolutionary  zeal,  to  march  against  the 
Pope,  and  dethrone  that  idol  of  slavish  superstition.  They 
thought  that  the  words  Roman  Republic  would  act  as  a 
talisman  and  kindle  all  Italy  into  a  flame.  They  did  not 
at  all  approve  of  the  half-measures  suggested  and  pur- 
sued by  Napoleon,  his  neutralising  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  tampering  with  the  remains  of  antiquated  bigotry ; 
and  threw  out  shrewd  hints  that  he  might  have  his  pri- 
vate views  in  all  this  caution  and  moderation,  and  that 
not  only  by  his  considerate  behaviour  to  the  Pope,  but  by 
his  zealous  anxiety  for  the  exiled  priests,  he  wished  to 
gain  friends  (and  indeed  had  done  so)  among  those  who 
were  not  the  friends  of  the  Revolution.  The  idea  that 
the  attack  on  Rome  might  bring  on  a  war  with  Naples 
they  treated  as  altogether  chimerical.  Berthier  accord- 
ingly received  orders  to  march  an  army  on  Rome,  and  to 
re-establish  the  old  Roman  Republic,  which  was  done 
without  delay.  The  Capitol  once  more  beheld  Consuls,  a 
Senate,  and  a  Tribunate.  Fourteen  Cardinals  went  in 
procession  to  St.  Peter's  to  sing  Te  Deum  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  Really  in  reading 
over  such  accounts  as  these,  one  is  not  surprised  at  Mr. 
Burke's  expression  of  "  the  grand  carnival  and  masquerade 
of  this  our  age,"  applied  to  the  freaks  and  absurdities  of. 
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the  French  Eevolution,  though  no  one  contributed  more 
to  them  than  he  did  by  impeding  its  natural  and  salutary- 
course  with  the  rubbish  of  mouldering  prejudices  and 
venal  sophistry.  One  would  suppose  from  the  scene 
acted  on  this  occasion  that  states  were  built  up  and  re- 
publics manufactured  on  the  same  principle  that  children 
build  houses  with  packs  of  cards.  But  revolutions  must 
be  accomplished,  like  other  things,  according  to  nature. 
The  fabric  of  society  must  grow  up  from  a  solid  founda- 
tion, and  its  improvements  be  effected  by  the  wide-spread 
and  gradual  triumph  of  general  principles,  and  not  by  the 
sudden  changes  of  scenery,  or  preposterous  assumptions 
of  character,  that  are  met  with  hi  a  pantomime.  Power  and 
authority  has  its  date  ;  and  different  systems  and  maxims 
prevail  at  different  periods  of  the  world,  and  sweep  away 
all  traces  of  those  which  went  before  them ;  but  to  suppose 
that  we  can  disarm  inveterate  bigotry  and  crimson  pride 
by  a  few  cant-phrases,  that  we  can  decompose  the  texture 
of  men's  minds  and  the  inmost  passions  of  their  souls  by 
infusing  into  them  our  own  opinions  of  yesterday,  or  that 
we  can  get  the  very  props  and  pillars  of  an  ancient  edi- 
fice of  superstition  to  become  accessory  to  their  own 
condemnation  and  to  walk  in  the  pageant  of  their  own 
disgrace,  is  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  history  or  human 
nature.  To  make  an  adversary  an  accomplice  in  the 
triumph  over  him,  is  a  cruel  mockery  :  those  on  the  other 
hand  who  suppose  that  others  are  sincere  converts  to  a  cause 
that  takes  all  their  power  and  self-consequence  from  them, 
or  thrusts  them  out  from  being  installed  as  the  oracles  of 
truth  or  the  vicegerents  of  God  upon  earth,  to  be  a  by-word 
and  a  laughing-stock  to  the  world  or  to  depend  upon  the 
shout  and  caprice  of  a  mob,  who  before  scarcely  breathed 
but  through  their  nostrils,  are  grossly  deceived,  and  will 
in  the  end  be  both  the  dupes  and  victims  of  their  own 
egotism  and  blindfold  presumption.  Scenes  of  a  very 
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scandalous  and  disorderly  kind  followed  this  farcical 
establishment  of  a  republic,  without  one  element  of  feel- 
ing or  conviction  to  cement  it ;  the  hand  that  formerly  re- 
strained rapine  and  violence,  and  that  seemed  to  say  to 
the  excesses  of  each  party,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come 
and  no  further ! "  was  removed,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
some  time  that  the  ferment  subsided.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion to  suppose  that  it  was  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of 
foreign  agents,  though  they  might  be  very  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  it;  but  the  thing  could  hardly  happen 
otherwise. 

Bernadotte  had  been  sent  ambassador  to  Vienna,  —  a 
choice  which  Napoleon  objected  to ;  both  as  a  soldier  is  a 
bad  envoy  to  an  enemy  who  has  been  often  beaten,  and  on 
account  of  the  violence  of  his  character.  Bernadotte  suf- 
fered his  temper  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment,  and 
committed  several  imprudences.  One  day,  he  thought 
proper  to  hoist  the  tri-coloured  flag  at  the  top  of  his 
Hotel,  without  any  apparent  reason  for  so  doing.  The 
populace  immediately  rose,  tore  down  the  flag,  and  in- 
sulted Bernadotte.  The  Directory  in  the  ebullition  of 
its  resentment  sent  for  Napoleon,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  his  opinion.  They  communicated  to  him  a 
message  to  the  Councils,  declaring  war  against  Austria, 
and  a  decree  investing  him  with  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  Germany;  but  he  strenuously  dissuaded  them 
from  this  step.  "  If  you  had  intended  war,"  he  said,  "  you 
should  have  prepared  for  it  independently  of  what  has 
happened  to  Bernadotte,  who  has  been  materially  to 
blame.  Tn  declaring  war,  you  are  only  playing  the  game 
of  England.  It  would  indicate  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  to  imagine  that  if  it 
had  wished  for  war,  it  would  have  insulted  you ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  have  flattered  you  and  lulled  your 
suspicions,  whilst  it  was  putting  its  troops  in  motion, 
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and  you  would  have  learnt  its  real  intentions  only 
by  the  first  cannon-shot.  Depend  upon  it,  Austria 
will  give  you  every  satisfaction.  To  be  thus  hurried 
away  by  every  event  is  to  have  no  political  system  at 
all."  These  assurances  of  Napoleon  calmed  the  irritation 
of  the  Directory ;  the  conferences  at  Seltz  took  place,  and 
as  he  had  predicted,  the  Emperor  gave  satisfaction.  Yet 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  political  reasoning  is  not 
spun  too  fine,  and  whether  Austria  was  not  more  actuated 
by  soreness  at  the  recent  defeats  and  by  former  ill-blood, 
which  broke  out  in  spite  of  its  attempts  at  keeping  up 
appearances,  than  by  the  dictates  of  sound  policy.  Buona- 
parte, judging  from  himself  (though  he  too  not  unfre- 
quently  resembled  an  angry  chess-player),  allowed  too 
much  to  cool  calculation  and  too  little  to  passion  in  the 
motives  and  conduct  of  courts.  The  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
could,  under  any  circumstances,  ill  brook  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  French  Government,  and  was  always  ready  to 
come  to  blows  with  it.  It  is  certain  that  war  did  break 
out  soon  after ;  that  Austria  did  nourish  the  hope  and 
wish  for  it  in  her  bosom,  though  restrained  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  victor,  whose  back  was  no  sooner  turned  than 
she  threw  off  the  mask,  broke  up  the  negotiations,  and 
the  first  intimation  the  Eepublic  received  of  it  was  by  the 
murder  of  its  ambassadors.  It  was  with  an  enemy,  with 
a  host  of  enemies  like  this,  that  Napoleon  always  insists 
on  keeping  terms  of  moderation  and  temper ;  and  perhaps 
with  the  iron  bit  that  he  held  in  their  mouths  such  might 
be  the  wisest  policy ;  but  for  any  one  else,  the  advice  was 
madness. 

Buonaparte,  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  at  first  given 
in  to  the  plan  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt  with  great  ardour, 
began  to  cool  in  his  eagerness  for  it  —  whether  he  sus- 
pected that  this  expedition  had  been  originally  devised 
merely  to  get  rid  of  him,  or  that  he  found  more  difficul- 
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ties  in  the  enterprise  than  he  at  first  thought  of,  or  that 
the  plot  and  texture  of  affairs  began  to  thicken  around 
him,  and  to  promise  scope  and  food  for  his  activity  and 
ambition  at  home.  He  stated  his  opinion  to  the  Directory. 
"  Europe,"  he  observed,  "  is  anything  but  tranquil ;  the 
Congress  at  Eastadt  does  not  come  to  a  close ;  you  require 
a  force  in  the  interior  and  to  keep  the  Western  Depart- 
ments in  awe.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  counter- 
mand the  expedition,  and  wait  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  ? " 

The  Directory,  alarmed  at  this  apparent  hesitation, 
urged  the  scheme  more  warmly  than  ever.  They  rep- 
resented the  affairs  of  the  Eepublic  as  in  a  most  pros- 
perous condition,  though  they  were  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice.  The  present  moment,  according  to  them,  was 
the  most  propitious  that  had  ever  occurred  for  attacking 
England  through  Ireland  and  the  East.  Napoleon  then 
offered  to  leave  Desaix  and  Kleber,  whose  talents  might 
prove  serviceable  to  France  in  case  of  any  emergency. 
The  Directory,  who  knew  not  their  value,  refused,  and 
said,  "  they  were  more  likely  to  want  soldiers  than  gen- 
erals." Though  a  party  was  not  at  this  time  wanting  to 
offer  to  come  forward  and  place  Napoleon  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  he  declined ;  he  was  not  as  yet  popular 
enough  to  stand  alone,  and  had  he  come  forward  now,  he 
must  have  conformed  and  subjected  himself  to  the  views 
and  maxims  of  others  on  the  nature  and  ends  of  govern- 
ment, with  whom  he  did  not  agree.  He  could  not  have 
stamped  his  own  character  on  the  state.  He  determined 
on  these  considerations  to  sail  for  Egypt,  intending  to 
return  as  soon  as  circumstances  should  be  sufficiently 
ripe  to  call  for  his  reappearance  on  the  stage.  To  give 
him  the  ascendency  over  others,  it  was  necessary  that 
disasters  should  happen  in  his  absence,  that  France 
should  deplore  the  want  of  his  powerful  aid,  and  that 
victory  should  return  to  her  standards  with  him.  In 
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alluding  to  this  part  of  his  life,  he  remarks  that  he  had 
peculiar  ideas  of  the  nature  of  government,  and  that  the 
time  was  not  come  for  putting  them  to  the  trial.  What 
these  peculiar  ideas  were,  is  pretty  apparent.  He  thought 
of  taking  the  command  of  the  state  into  his  own  hands, 
as  he  took  the  command  of  an  army.  He  was  equally 
fitted  for  one  or  the  other ;  but  in  neither  case  was  he  to 
have  control  or  competitor.  He  would  have  his  council 
of  state  as  he  had  his  council  of  war  —  to  suggest  and 
advise ;  but  he  was  to  determine,  and  the  people  were  to 
obey.  He  vaulted  into  the  empty  seat  of  government  as 
a  wild  Arab  throws  himself  on  the  back  of  a  horse  with- 
out a  rider,  "  to  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus,"  that 
answers  both  to  the  bit  and  the  spur.  A  popular  govern- 
ment was  to  him  as  chimerical  an  idea  as  a  herd  of 
centaurs  ;  and  he  hated  what  he  had  no  faith  in.  It  was 
so  far  a  disadvantage  to  Buonaparte  that  he  began  his 
career  as  a  military  man;  for  many  had  thus  got  a 
notion  of  his  taking  the  helm  of  government  as  unprofes- 
sional and  a  sort  of  imposture  and  quackery.  The  world 
never  resign  without  reluctance  the  idea  they  first  con- 
ceive of  a  man ;  and  because  they  had  not  given  him 
credit  for  various  talents  till  he  displayed  them,  think  he 
could  not  have  had  them  till  they  knew  of  them,  though 
they  must  have  existed  equally  before  any  proofs  of 
them  appeared.  Hence  half  the  obloquy,  abuse,  and 
misrepresentation  poured  upon  his  astonishing  career. 
Men's  littleness,  envy,  and  incredulity  must  be  bribed  a 
long  way  beforehand  to  admit  lofty  and  opposite  preten- 
sions, so  that  it  is  only  when  an  individual  is  born  to  a 
throne  that  they  conclude  without  hesitation  or  grudging 
that  he  must  possess  the  abilities  to  fit  him  for  it ! 

The  Government  at  this  time  (January,  1798)  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. ;  and 
it  was  a  great  point  in  dispute  whether  Napoleon  should 
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be  invited  to  attend  the  ceremony.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
was  feared  that  if  he  did  not  go,  it  would  tend  to  render 
the  festival  unpopular ;  and  on  the  other,  that  if  he  went, 
the  Directory  would  be  neglected,  and  he  alone  would 
be  the  object  of  public  attention.  He  would  have  declined 
appearing  at  this  fete  altogether,  as  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  occasion  of  it,  and  he  enumerated  his  objections  to 
the  minister,  who  was  sent  to  request  his  attendance,  in 
the  following  manner :  —  "  That  he  had  no  public  func- 
tions ;  that  he  had  personally  nothing  to  do  with  this 
pretended  fete,  which  from  its  very  nature  was  agreeable 
but  to  few  people ;  that  it  was  a  very  impolitic  one, 
the  event  it  commemorated  being  a  tragedy  and  a 
national  calamity ;  that  he  very  well  understood  why 
the  14th  of  July  was  observed,  being  the  period  when 
the  people  had  recovered  their  rights ;  but  that  it  might 
have  recovered  them  and  established  a  republic  without 
polluting  itself  with  the  slaughter  of  a  prince  who  had 
been  declared  inviolable  and  irresponsible  by  the  Consti- 
tution itself;1  that  he  did  not  undertake  to  determine 
whether  that  measure  had  been  useful  or  injurious,  but 
maintained  that  it  was  a  melancholy  event ;  that  national 
fetes  were  held  in  celebration  of  victories,  but  that  the 
victims  left  on  the  field  of  battle  were  lamented ;  that  to 
keep  the  anniversary  of  a  man's  death  ought  never  to  be 
the  act  of  a  government,  although  it  might  suit  a  faction 
or  a  sanguinary  club ;  that  he  could  not  comprehend  how 

1  Which  Constitution,  be  it  remembered,  he  was  in  league  with  other 
princes  of  the  like  inviolable  and  irresponsible  class  to  overturn  by  the 
slaughter,  if  needful,  of  millions  of  his  people.  Buonaparte  afterwards 
polluted  himself  with  the  slaughter  of  another  prince  of  the  same  house 
without  a  warrant  from  the  strict  letter  of  law  or  treaties,  but  with  a 
very  good  one  from  the  laws  of  self-preservation  and  dictates  of  common 
sense.  Those  who  take  it  upon  them  to  execute  summary  justice,  and 
"  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  policy  "  in  that  way,  ought  not  to  cavil  about 
legal  forms  of  proceeding. 
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the  Directory,  who  had  shut  up  the  meetings  of  the 
Jacobins  and  the  Eevolutionary  Clubs,  could  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  this  ceremony  created  the  Eepublic  many 
more  enemies  than  friends ;  that  it  estranged,  instead  of 
conciliating,  irritated,  instead  of  calming ;  and  shook  the 
foundations  of  government,  instead  of  adding  to  their 
strength."  The  minister  employed  by  the  Directory 
brought  his  classical  parallels  into  play  in  answer  to  all 
this.  He  said  that  "  Athens  had  always  solemnised  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Pisistratus,  and  Eome  the  fall 
of  the  Decemvirs ;  that  it  was  the  custom  for  all  coun- 
tries, and  especially  republics,  to  celebrate  the  fall  of 
absolute  power  and  the  overthrow  of  tyrants  as  a 
triumph ;  that  it  was  moreover  a  law  of  the  country  ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  influence  of  the  General  of  the  Army  of 
Italy  over  public  opinion  was  such,  that  it  was  incum- 
bent on  him  to  appear  at  this  ceremony,  as  his  absence 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth." A  truer  answer  seems  to  be,  that  if  the  death 
of  Louis  XVI.  was  unjustifiable  and  contrary  to  every 
feeling  that  should  animate  the  Eepublic,  the  best  thing 
would  have  been  for  the  French  people  to  go  into  mourn- 
ing on  the  occasion,  and  to  recall  the  Count  de  Lille,  as 
the  best  reparation  they  could  make  for  the  injury.  But 
as  long  as  all  Europe  made  war  upon  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  avenge  and  compel  them  to  acknowledge  this 
wrong  and  as  they  stood  upon  the  defensive,  refusing  to 
give  up  the  rights  and  privileges  which  devolved  to  them 
from  the  headless  monarchy,  repelling  scorn  with  scorn 
and  force  with  force,  in  God's  name  let  them  take  heart 
of  grace  on  the  occasion,  and  not  blush  or  grow  pale  at 
an  idle  show  in  commemoration  of  an  act  when  they 
stood  up  to  their  knees  in  blood  to  defend  it !  The  lack- 
ing out  of  the  Eevolution  in  this  manner  was  turning 
every  drop  of  blood  shed  in  its  defence  into  a  wanton 
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waste  of  life,  and  every  particle  of  spirit  that  was 
required  to  maintain  it  in  time  of  need  into  cold  water. 
Unfortunately  the  effect  was  but  too  plainly  perceived 
afterwards.  If  Buonaparte  was  there,  in  the  place  which 
was  assigned  him,  to  make  good  this  act  of  national 
justice,  this  grave  and  imposing  example  to  prove  that 
one  man  was  not  of  more  worth  than  a  whole  people,  and 
to  keep  out  all  impugners  of  this  great  principle  at  issue 
between  the  race  of  mankind  and  the  race  of  kings, 
whether  he  was  the  leader  of  those  armies  bright  that 
once  defied  all  opposition,  or  sat  enthroned  in  mock-regal 
state,  but  still  to  the  exclusion  and  in  bitter  derision  of 
their  pretensions,  it  was  well  —  but  if  it  was  not  so  and 
for  this  purpose,  he  had  no  business  where  he  was,  first 
or  last! 

A  middle  course  was  pitched  upon  after  several  consulta- 
tions. The  Institute  attended  this  ceremony ;  and  it  was 
settled  that  Napoleon  should  walk  among  the  members  in 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  thus  performing  as  a  duty 
attached  to  a  public  body  an  act  which  he  did  not  con- 
sider voluntary.  This  arrangement  of  the  matter  was 
very  agreeable  to  the  Directory.  But  when  the  Institute 
entered  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  some  one  who  recog- 
nised Napoleon  having  pointed  him  out,  he  instantly  be- 
came the  object  of  general  attention.  As  the  Directory 
had  been  apprehensive,  they  were  totally  eclipsed.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the  multitude  suffered 
the  Directory  to  walk  out  by  themselves,  and  rent  the 
air  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  General  of  the  Army 
of  Italy  ! "  This  trifling  circumstance  did  not  serve  to 
allay  the  displeasure  of  the  rulers  of  the  state  against 
him. 

Another  circumstance  which  happened  about  this  time 
placed  Napoleon  under  the  necessity  of  loudly  condemn- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  Directory.  At  the  Garchi  coffee- 
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house,  two  young  men,  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  wore  their  hair  in  tresses  (which  was  con- 
sidered as  a  political  distinction)  were  insulted,  attacked, 
and  killed  on  the  spot.  This  murder  had  heen  conducted, 
as  it  was  supposed,  under  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of 
Police,  and  was  executed  by  some  of  its  agents.  Napo- 
leon, even  with  a  view  to  his  own  safety,  found  it  nec- 
essary to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  events  of  this  nature. 
He  gave  a  loose  to  his  indignation.  The  Directory  were 
alarmed,  and  were  weak  enough  to  send  one  of  their  emis- 
saries to  him  to  gloss  over  this  outrage,  hut  without 
making  any  impression  on  Buonaparte,  who  persisted  in 
the  most  unqualified  and  pointed  reprobation  of  it.  It 
was  also  at  this  period  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  was 
confined  as  a  close  prisoner  in  the  Temple,  applied  to 
Buonaparte  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Directory  to 
allow  him  his  freedom;  but  he  made  answer  that  he 
could  do  nothing,  as  they  were  determined  to  carry 
things  with  a  high  hand.  It  is  a  singular  example  of 
the  effect  of  personal  character  and  of  a  spirit  of  generos- 
ity and  bravery  when  it  shines  through  the  whole  air  and 
deportment  of  a  man,  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  during  the 
two  years  he  remained  in  the  Temple,  obtained  such  in- 
fluence over  the  gaoler,  and  the  latter  reposed  such  con- 
fidence in  his  bare  word  of  honour,  that  he  often  let  him 
out  on  his  parole,  and  accompanied  him  to  coffee-houses, 
the  theatres,  or  even  went  out  hunting  with  him  in  the 
woods  of  Echoen  near  Paris,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  supposed  to  be  au  secret.  Such  is  the  ascendant 
which  courage  and  frankness  of  spirit  exercise  over  the 
honest  and  humane  mind. 

A  considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  Buonaparte's 
situation  and  manner  of  living  since  his  return  to  Paris 
this  time.  He  lived  in  a  style  of  affluence,  and  was 
(whether  he  encouraged  it  or  not)  an  object  of  public 
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attention.  Two  years  before,  he  had  lived  in  great  fru- 
gality as  well  as  obscurity,  and  had  often  passed  whole 
mornings  at  a  little  reading-room  in  the  Palais-Royal, 
where,  seeing  him  cold  and  tired,  the  wife  of  the  master 
of  the  shop  would  sometimes  invite  him  to  take  a  basin 
of  soup  with  her,  applying  to  him  the  familiar  epithet  of 
her  Little  Corsican  (Petit  Corsica).  As  a  recompense 
for  this  kindness  and  hospitality,  Buonaparte,  when  First 
Consul,  gave  her  husband  the  employment  of  making  the 
Abridgment  of  the  Moniteurs,  which  was  a  considerable 
advantage  to  him.  When  afterwards  it  became  a  ques- 
tion how  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  some  one 
proposed  to  Buonaparte  to  strike  at  the  grievance  com- 
plained of  at  once  by  putting  down  the  reading-rooms,  he 
replied,  "  No,  he  would  never  do  that  —  he  had  known 
too  well  the  comfort  of  having  a  place  of  that  kind  to  go 
to,  where  he  could  always  find  a  fire  and  the  newspaper 
or  pamphlet  of  the  day  to  amuse  him,  ever  to  deprive 
others  who  might  be  in  his  situation  of  the  same 
resource." l 

1  He  used  at  this  time  to  frequent  the  Chaff  e  Coraiza  in  the  Palais-RoyaL 


CHAPTEE  XVIL 

EXPEDITION  INTO  EGYPT.  —  BATTLE  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS. 

BUONAPARTE  set  sail  for  Egypt  from  Toulon  in  the  night 
of  the  18th  of  May,  1798.  He  arrived  before  Malta,  and 
took  possession  of  that  place  on  the  10th  of  June,  after 
doubling  Cape  Corso  and  Cape  Bonara.  Caffarelli,  seeing 
the  strength  of  the  place  when  they  entered,  observed  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  "  It  was  well  we  had  friends  here 
to  let  us  in."  When  the  French  squadron  left  Toulon,  it 
was  composed  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  a 
dozen  brigs,  sloops,  and  cutters.  There  was  one  ship  (the 
Orient)  of  120  guns  and  three  of  80.  A  fleet  of  several 
hundred  sail  accompanied  it.  The  French  squadron, 
availing  itself  of  the  number  of  light  vessels  it  possessed, 
obtained  intelligence  from  a  great  distance,  so  that  the 
convoy  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  in  case  of  falling  in  with 
the  enemy,  could  easily  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  engage- 
ment. Every  French  man  of  war  had  500  soldiers  on 
board,  with  a  company  of  land-artillery  amongst  them. 
Twice  a  day,  during  the  month  they  had  been  out  at  sea, 
the  troops  had  been  exercised  in  manoeuvring  the  guns. 
The  French  army  in  all  amounted  to  about  28,000  men. 
During  a  great  part  of  the  voyage,  the  probability  of  fall- 
ing in  with  the  English  was  the  general  subject  of  con- 
versation. Nelson,  who  had  been  joined  by  Lord  St. 
Vincent's  ten  ships,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  squadron  that  was  on  the  look-out  for  the  French 
fleet,  was  cruising  off  Toulon  on  the  1st  of  June.  He  did 
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not  then  know  that  the  French  Admiral  had  left  that 
port,  nor  did  he  learn  till  he  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  20th 
that  the  French  had  landed  their  troops  at  Malta,  and 
that  the  expedition  was  intended  for  Egypt.  This  desti- 
nation was  the  only  one  that  had  escaped  the  English 
Government,  and  had  not  been  pointed  out  as  probable 
in  their  instructions  to  the  Admiral.  On  having  the 
intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Malta  by  the  French  con- 
firmed to  him  at  Messina,  and  also  hearing  that  they  were 
making  for  Candia,  he  immediately  passed  the  Faro  of 
Messina,  and  made  sail  for  Alexandria,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  29th  of  June. 

The  French  squadron  received  the  first  intimation  of 
the  presence  of  an  English  fleet  in  these  seas  off  Cape 
Bonara,  from  a  ship  that  fell  in  with  it,  and  on  the  25th 
of  June,  while  reconnoitring  the  coast  of  Candia,  it  was 
joined  by  the  frigate  La  Justice,  which  had  been  cruising 
off  Naples,  and  which  brought  positive  news  to  the  same 
effect.  Napoleon  upon  this  gave  orders  that,  instead  of 
steering  directly  for  Alexandria,  the  squadron  should 
manoeuvre  so  as  to  make  Cape  Aza  in  Africa,  twenty-five 
leagues  to  the  west  of  Alexandria,  and  should  not  appear 
before  this  last  place  till  further  intelligence  could  be 
procured  of  the  English  fleet.  On  the  29th  of  the  same 
month,  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Cape  Aza  were  descried. 
Nelson  was  just  then  arrived  before  Alexandria,  where, 
gaining  no  tidings  of  the  French  squadron,  he  steered  for 
Alexandretta  and  from  thence  for  Rhodes,  scoured  the 
Isles  of  the  Archipelago,  touched  at  Syracuse  to  take  in 
water,  and  on  the  28th  of  July  anchored  off  Cape  Coron 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Morea,  where  he  was  first  in- 
formed that  the  French  army  had  landed  in  Egypt  a 
month  before. 

When  the  French  fleet  arrived  off  Alexandria,  a  violent 
storm  prevailed  ;  but  Buonaparte,  learning  that  the  Eng- 
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lish  had  been  there  only  a  short  time  before,  threw  him- 
self on  shore  at  the  risk  of  being  wrecked.  At  the  very 
moment  when  preparations  were  making  for  landing  the 
troops,  the  signal  was  given  that  a  ship  of  war  was  seen 
in  the  offing.  "Fortune,"  exclaimed  Napoleon,  "wilt 
thou  forsake  me  now  ?  Only  grant  me  five  days  ! "  The 
alarm  was  a  needless  one ;  the  vessel  was  one  of  their  own 
frigates.  Buonaparte,  however,  had  the  troops  landed 
in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  marched  all  night ;  and  at  day- 
break attacked  Alexandria  with  only  3,000  men,  harassed 
with  fatigue,  destitute  of  cannon,  and  almost  without  a 
proper  supply  of  cartridges.  In  five  days  he  was  master 
of  Kosetta  and  Damanhour,  that  is  to  say,  had  already 
obtained  a  footing  in  Egypt.  In  those  five  days,  if  the 
instructions  given  by  the  General-in-Chief  had  been  fol- 
lowed, the  French  squadron  ought  also  to  have  been  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  English  forces,  however  superior  in 
numbers ;  but  fate  had  ordered  it  otherwise.  The  differ- 
ence indeed  between  Buonaparte  and  those  who  have  been 
less  the  favourites  of  Fortune  than  he  was,  seems  to  have 
been,  that  as  far  as  he  could  help  it,  he  left  nothing  in 
her  power  ;  he  seized  her  favours  with  a  bold  and  nimble 
hand,  and  allowed  not  a  moment's  interval  or  the  least 
opportunity  for  her  caprice  or  neglect.  He  knew  the 
inestimable  value  of  time  ;  and  his  sagacity  in  determin- 
ing on  the  spot  what  was  best  to  be  done  was  equal  to 
his  rapidity  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 

Before  the  French  General  left  Alexandria  to  advance 
against  the  Mamelukes,  he  repeated  his  orders  to  Admiral 
Brueys  to  enter  the  port,  which  could  be  done  by  lighten- 
ing the  largest  ships  "(the  small  ones  could  enter  easily)  ; 
or  if  he  should  consider  this  impossible,  then  to  proceed 
without  loss  of  time  to  Corfu  and  thence  back  to  Toulon. 
But  the  Admiral  neglected  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Alex- 
andria, where  he  would  have  been  safe  from  the  attacks 
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of  the  English  fleet,  on  some  nautical  scruples,  and  lin- 
gered on  the  coast  in  hopes  of  hearing  of  the  arrival  of 
the  army  at  Cairo  before  he  quitted  it ;  thus  by  his  over- 
solicitude  for  their  safety,  running  into  danger  himself, 
and  taking  away  the  only  chance  of  the  success  of  an  ex- 
pedition at  best  hazardous,  if  not  impracticable.  Success 
in  war  or  in  every  species  of  enterprise  depends  less  on 
seeing  what  is  fit  to  be  done  than  on  the  spirit  to  do  it, 
and  on  postponing  our  own  particular  fancies  or  feelings 
in  affairs  of  importance ;  for  the  course  of  events  is 
mechanical,  and  goes  on  without  the  least  regard  to  what 
men  hope  or  fear. 

Napoleon,  anxious  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  willing 
probably  to  feel  his  ground  in  this  new  field  of  action 
where  everything  was  strange  and  uncertain,  had  no 
sooner  secured  possession  of  Alexandria  than  he  left  it 
on  the  7th  of  July,  and  set  out  on  his  way  to  Grand 
Cairo.  The  first  place  the  army  reached  was  Daman- 
hour,  having  suffered  greatly  from  the  excessive  heat  and 
the  want  of  water  on  its  march.  On  the  10th  they  came 
to  the  borders  of  the  Nile  at  Kanmanieh  and  joined  Gen- 
eral Dugua's  division,  which  had  come  by  forced  marches 
by  way  of  Rosetta.  General  Desaix  had  been  attacked 
by  700  or  800  Mamelukes,  who  after  a  brisk  fire  and  the 
loss  of  some  of  their  number  retreated.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  French  General  was  informed  that  Murad-Bey, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  composed  of  a  great  quantity  of 
cavalry,  with  eight  or  ten  gun-boats  and  several  batteries 
on  the  Nile,  was  waiting  to  intercept  their  progress  at  the 
village  of  Shebreis.  In  the  evening  of  the  12th  the 
troops  marched  forward  to  meet  him,  and  on  the  13th,  at 
day -break,  came  in  sight  of  this  new  enemy.  The  French 
had  but  200  cavalry,  many  of  which  were  disabled  or 
worn  out  with  fatigue ;  the  Mamelukes  presented  a  mag- 
nificent body  of  cavalry,  covered  with  gold  and  silver, 
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armed  with  the  best  London  carbines  and  pistols  and  the 
best  sabres  of  the  East,  and  mounted  on  the  finest  horses 
in  the  world. 

The  French  Army  was  drawn  up  on  this  occasion  so 
that  each  division  formed  a  square  battalion  with  the 
baggage  in  the  centre,  and  the  artillery  placed  in  the 
intervals  between  each  battalion.  The  five  divisions  of 
the  army  were  placed  en  echelon,  flanking  each  other 
and  flanked  by  two  villages  which  they  occupied.  Ad- 
miral Perre*  with  three  gun-boats,  a  xebec,  and  a  half- 
galley,  was  to  attack  the  enemy's  flotilla.  The  action  was 
obstinately  sustained  on  both  sides.  Perre*  was  wounded 
by  a  cannon-ball,  but  succeeded  in  retaking  the  gun-boats 
find  half-galley  which  the  Mamelukes  had  at  one  time 
taken,  and  in  setting  fire  to  the  Admiral's  ship.  What 
shows  the  singular  natiire  of  the  expedition  was  that  the 
two  celebrated  naturalists,  Monge  and  Berthollet,  were 
in  the  xebec  during  the  whole  action,  and  though  ex- 
posed to  great  danger,  behaved  with  admirable  coolness 
and  presence  of  mind.  While  the  conflict  was  thus 
maintained  on  the  Nile,  the  cavalry  of  the  Mamelukes 
inundated  the  whole  plain,  out-flanked  the  French  wings, 
and  sought  on  every  side  for  a  weak  point  to  enable 
them  to  break  the  line ;  but  they  found  this  everywhere 
equally  formidable,  and  were  received  with  a  double  fire 
from  flank  and  front.  They  attempted  several  times  to 
charge,  but  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  it.  A  few 
of  the  bravest  came  forward  and  skirmished ;  but  were 
driven  back  by  the  fire  of  the  carbineers,  who  were  placed 
in  advance  of  the  intervals  between  the  battalions.  At 
length,  after  remaining  great  part  of  the  day  within  half- 
cannon  shot,  they  commenced  their  retreat  and  disap- 
peared. Their  loss  was  supposed  to  be  about  300  killed 
and  wounded. 

After  this,  the  French  Army  marched  for  eight  days 
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"without  meeting  any  interruption,  but  often  reduced  to 
the  greatest  straits,  and  in  one  of  the  most  scorching  cli- 
mates in  the  world.  During  the  route  they  were  much 
harassed  by  clouds  of  Arabs  flocking  from  all  parts  of  the 
Deserts,  and  hovering  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
camp,  with  a  view  to  intercept  the  communications,  and 
to  rob  and  murder  all  they  could  lay  hands  on.  Their 
practice  was  to  lie  in  ambush  behind  the  dikes  on  their 
excellent  little  horses,  and  woe  to  him  who  straggled  a 
hundred  paces  from  the  main  column !  They  killed  a 
great  number  of  soldiers  and  officers.  Among  others, 
General  Muireur,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Guard,  would  go  alone  to  a  mount  about  two  hundred 
paces  from  the  camp.  Behind  it  were  three  Bedouins, 
who  assassinated  him.  His  death  was  much  lamented  by 
the  army  and  by  the  General-in-Chief.  In  the  evening  after 
the  first  day's  march,  the  troops  bivouacked  at  a  place 
called  Shabur,  under  some  fine  old  sycamores,  where  they 
found  the  fields  full  of  battechs,  a  species  of  water-melon, 
furnishing  a  wholesome  and  refreshing  food.  They  met 
with  them  continually,  as  far  as  Cairo ;  and  the  soldier, 
to  show  how  agreeable  this  fruit  was  to  him,  named  it, 
like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  holy  lattech.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  army  began  its  march  very  late ;  some 
meat  had  been  procured,  which  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
tribute with  care,  as  it  was  a  great  luxury.  The  flotilla 
still  waited  for  the  north  wind  to  ascend  the  Nile.  The 
army  slept  at  Kounscheric,  and  arrived  the  next  day  at 
Alkam,  where  General  Zayonscheck  received  orders  to 
land  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  advance  to  the  point  of 
the  Delta.  As  there  were  no  Arabs  here,  he  could  make 
what  movements  he  pleased,  and  was  of  great  assistance 
in  procuring  provisions. 

On  the  17th  and  18th  the  army  encamped  at  Abon- 
Nesbabe  and  at  Warden,  at  which  last  place  the  biv- 
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ouacs  were  formed  in  a  large  forest  of  palm-trees.  The 
soldiers  began  by  degrees  to  understand  the  customs  of 
the  country,  and  to  dig  up  the  lentils  and  other  pulse 
which  the  peasants  are  accustomed  to  bury  in  the  earth. 
The  troops  made  short  marches  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  provisions,  and  in  order  to  be  always  in  a 
condition  to  receive  the  enemy.  They  often  took  up  a 
position  by  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  first  care 
of  the  soldier  was  to  bathe  in  the  Nile.  From  Wardan 
they  went  to  lie  at  Omedinar,  whence  on  the  19th  they 
first  perceived  the  Pyramids,  which  border  the  horizon  of 
the  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  They  look  like 
enormous  masses  of  rock,  but  for  the  regularity  of  the 
lines  and  angles.  All  the  telescopes  in  the  army,  Napo- 
leon observes,  were  instantly  levelled  at  these  the  most 
ancient  monuments  in  the  world.  But  why  at  once  wish 
to  bring  them  close  to  the  eye,  to  be  familiar  and  in  con- 
tact with  them  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  pause  and 
linger  on  the  gulf  that  separates  us  from  this  obscure 
dream  and  mighty  wonder  of  the  world  before  stripping 
it  of  its  dim  abstraction,  and  reducing  it  to  a  literal  real- 
ity ?  One  would  think  the  mind  would  like  to  loiter  and 
hang  suspended  for  a  time  between  its  visionary  feeling 
and  its  waking  thoughts,  and  not  break  that  mysterious 
spell  at  once.  Wonder  and  fear  should  hold  curiosity 
back,  and  gaze  at  a  distance  as  at  the  giant  phantom  of 
the  past.  But  no ;  the  French  think  no  object  sacred 
from  vulgar  or  scientific  impertinence,  and  they  have  only 
two  classes  of  ideas  —  words  and  sensible  objects ;  the 
world  of  imagination  is  lost  upon  them!  Buonaparte 
might  have  foreseen  in  this  how  they  would  one  day  turn 
round  to  look  at  him;  pry  into  his  foibles  with  their 
glasses,  take  his  dimensions  with  a  quadrant,  and,  Fortune 
having  broken  down  the  barrier  between  them,  scan  him 
with  a  critical  eye,  and  wonder  what  it  was  they  had  ever 
found  in  him  greater  than  themselves ! 
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The  army  was  approaching  Cairo,  and  were  informed 
by  the  country  people  that  the  Mamelukes,  combined 
with  the  troops  of  that  city,  and  with  a  considerable 
number  of  Arabs,  Janissaries,  and  Spahis,  were  waiting 
for  them  between  the  Nile  and  the  Pyramids,  covering 
Gizeh.  They  boasted  that  the  French  would  there  find 
the  end  of  their  journey.  The  latter  halted  a  day  at 
Omedinar.  This  pause  was  necessary  to  get  the  army  in 
readiness,  and  to  prepare  for  battle.  Melancholy  and 
sadness  began  to  take  possession  of  the  troops,  who  con- 
stantly regretted  the  luxuries  of  Italy.  In  vain  had  they 
been  assured  that  the  country  was  the  most  fertile  in  the 
world,  and  even  superior  to  Lombardy ;  how  were  they 
to  be  persuaded  of  this  when  they  could  get  neither  bread 
nor  wine  ?  They  often  encamped  in  immense  fields  of 
wheat ;  but  there  was  neither  mill  nor  oven  to  be  found. 
It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  more  fertile  land,  or 
a  people  more  miserable,  ignorant,  and  brutalised.  They 
preferred  one  of  the  soldier's  buttons  to  a  crown-piece ; 
in  the  country  places  they  do  not  know  the  use  of  a  pair 
of  scissors.  Their  houses  are  built  of  mud,  the  whole 
furniture  being  a  straw  mat  and  two  or  three  earthen 
pots.  All  their  magnificence  is  lavished  on  their  horses 
and  arms.  They  eat  or  consume  in  general  very  little. 
The  little  grain  the  natives  convert  into  flour  they  bruise 
with  stones,  although  in  some  large  villages  there  are 
mills  which  are  turned  by  oxen.  The  biscuit  which  the 
French  had  brought  from  Alexandria  had  been  long  ex- 
hausted ;  so  that  they  lived  chiefly  on  pulse  or  parched 
wheat,  or  the  cattle  which  they  caught,  or  sometimes  by 
shooting  pigeons. 

The  apprehensions  and  murmuring  of  the  soldiers  in- 
creased daily,  and  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  many  of 
them  said  there  was  no  great  city  at  Cairo ;  and  that  the 
place  bearing  that  name  was  merely  like  Damanhour,  a 
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large  assemblage  of  miserable  huts.  To  such  a  state  of 
despondency  had  they  reduced  themselves  by  complaints 
and  gloomy  forebodings  that  two  dragoons  threw  them- 
selves in  a  fit  of  despair  into  the  Nile,  where  they  were 
drowned.  The  officers  even  complained  more  loudly 
than  the  men,  as  the  change  was  proportionably  disad- 
vantageous to  them.  The  General-in-Chief,  in  order  to 
set  an  example,  used  to  bivouac  in  the  midst  of  the  army 
and  in  the  most  inconvenient  spots.  No  one  had  either 
tent  or  provisions ;  the  dinner  of  Napoleon  and  his  staff 
often  consisted  of  a  dish  of  lentils.  The  soldiers,  to 
while  away  the  time,  passed  the  evenings  in  political  dis- 
cussions, questions,  and  complaints.  For  what  purpose 
are  we  come  here  ?  said  some  of  them  ;  the  Directory  have 
transported  us.  Caffarelli,  said  others,  is  the  instrument 
that  has  been  made  use  of  to  deceive  the  General-in-Chief. 
Many  of  them,  taking  notice  that,  wherever  there  were 
any  vestiges  of  antiquity,  they  were  carefully  explored, 
vented  their  spleen  in  invectives  against  the  savans  or 
scientific  men,  who,  they  said,  had  started  the  idea  of  the 
expedition  in  order  to  make  these  idle  researches.  Jests 
were  showered  upon  them,  even  in  their  presence.  The 
men  called  an  ass  a  savant;  and  said  of  Caffarelli 
Dufalga,  alluding  to  his  wooden  leg,  He  laughs  at  all 
these  troubles ;  he  lias  one  foot  in  France.  But  Dufalga 
and  the  men  of  science  not  long  after  regained  the  esteem 
of  the  army. 

They  set  forward  from  Omedinar  on  the  21st  of  July, 
at  one  in  the  morning.  At  dawn,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  action  of  Shebreis,  a  Mameluke  vanguard  of  1,000 
horse  showed  itself ;  but  it  retreated  in  good  order,  with- 
out attempting  anything.  At  ten  o'clock,  Embaheh 
was  descried  with  the  enemy  in  line.  Their  right  was 
supported  on  the  Nile,  where  they  had  constructed  a 
large  intrenched  camp,  lined  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon. 
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and  defended  by  20,000  infantry,  Janissaries,  Spaliis,  and 
militia  from  Cairo.  The  Mameluke  cavalry  rested  its 
right  on  this  intrenched  camp,  and  extended  its  left 
towards  the  Pyramids,  crossing  the  road  to  Gizeh.  There 
was  about  9,000  or  10,000  horse,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
guessed,  and  every  horseman  was  attended  by  one  or  two 
foot-soldiers.  Two  or  three  thousand  Arabs  kept  aloof  to 
the  extreme  left,  and  occupied  the  space  between  the 
Mamelukes  and  the  Pyramids.  These  dispositions  were 
formidable.  The  troops  did  not  know  what  sort  of  stand 
the  Janissaries  and  Spahis  of  Cairo  would  make ;  but 
they  knew  and  were  impressed  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
skill  and  impetuous  bravery  of  the  Mamelukes.  The 
French  Army  was  drawn  up  in  the  same  order  as  at 
Shebreis,  the  left  resting  on  the  Nile,  the  right  on  a  large 
village,  where  General  Desaix  commanded,  and  where  it 
took  him  three  hours  to  form  his  position  and  rest  a 
little.  The  intrenched  camp  of  the  enemy  was  recon- 
noitred, and  it  was  found  that  it  was  merely  sketched 
out,  having  been  begun  only  three  days  before,  and  might 
be  of  some  service  against  a  charge  of  cavalry,  but  not 
-against  an  attack  by  infantry.  It  was  also  discovered,  by 
the  help  of  good  telescopes,  that  their  cannon  were  not 
upon  field-carriages,  but  were  only  great  iron  pieces, 
taken  from  the  vessels  and  served  by  the  crews  of  the 
flotilla.  On  this  single  observation  (casual  as  it  seems) 
the  fortune  of  the  day  turned.  An  ordinary  general 
would  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  artillery  he  saw 
was  like  any  other  artillery;  but  it  is  the  true  charac- 
teristic and  property  of  genius  to  take  nothing  for 
granted,  but,  being  alive  to  every  possible  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  look  at  everything  as  it  is,  and  thus  to  be 
prepared  to  make  continual  new  discoveries  and  combi- 
nations. No  sooner  had  the  General-in-Chief  satisfied 
himself  that  the  artillery  was  not  movable,  than  it  was 
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clear  that  neither  it  nor  the  infantry  could  quit  the 
intrenched  camp;  or  if  the  latter  should  come  out,  it 
must  be  without  artillery.  The  dispositions  for  the 
battle  were  made  accordingly ;  Buonaparte  giving  im- 
mediate orders  to  prolong  the  right  and  to  follow  the 
movement  of  that  wing  with  the  whole  army,  thus  pass- 
ing out  of  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  intrenched  camp, 
and  having  only  the  Mamelukes  and  the  cavalry  to  deal 
with. 

Murad-Bey  saw  the  columns  put  themselves  in  motion, 
and  quickly  guessed  their  purpose.  Though  not  accus- 
tomed to  this  kind  of  warfare,  nature  had  endowed  him 
with  a  quick  and  discerning  eye,  and  undaunted  courage, 
which  sharpens  the  sight  of  the  mind  by  confronting  it 
with  the  danger  which  it  is  not  afraid  to  meet.  The  slight 
affairs  in  which  the  French  had  hitherto  been  engaged 
with  the  Mamelukes  served  him  as  experience,  and  he 
comprehended,  with  a  degree  of  skill  that  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  in  the  most  consummate  European 
general,  that  everything  depended  on  preventing  his 
adversary  from  accomplishing  the  movement  he  had 
commenced.  He  advanced  with  two-thirds  of  his  cavalry 
(6,000  or  7,000),  leaving  the  rest  to  support  the  intrenched 
camp ;  and  came  up  at  the  head  of  his  troops  with  such 
rapidity  that  the  French  squares  seemed  falling  into  con- 
fusion. General  Desaix,  on  his  march  at  the  head  of 
his  column,  had  entered  a  grove  of  palm-trees.  How- 
ever, the  head  of  the  corps  of  Mamelukes,  which  fell 
upon  him,  was  not  numerous,  and  as  the  mass  did  not 
arrive  for  some  minutes,  this  delay  proved  sufficient. 
The  squares  were  thus  perfectly  restored,  and  received 
the  charge  with  coolness.  Reynier  supported  their  left. 
Napoleon,  who  was  in  Dugua's  square,  immediately 
marched  on  the  main  body  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  were 
received  with  grape  and  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry ;  thirty 
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of  the  bravest  died  near  General  Desaix,  having  reined 
their  horses  back  on  the  enemy  to  throw  them  into  dis- 
order ;  but  the  mass,  by  an  instinct  natural  to  the  horse, 
turned  round  the  squares,  and  by  this  means  frustrated 
the  attack.  In  the  midst  of  the  fire  of  grape  and  ball,  of 
the  dust,  cries,  and  smoke,  part  of  the  Mamelukes  re- 
gained the  intrenched  camp,  according  to  the  natural 
impulse  of  the  soldier  to  retreat  to  the  spot  from  whence 
he  set  out.  Murad-Bey  and  the  most  expert  directed 
their  flight  towards  Gizeh ;  and  thus  this  commander 
found  himself  separated  from  his  army.  The  divisions 
of  Bon  and  Menou,  which  had  formed  the  left,  then  ad- 
vanced on  the  intrenched  camp ;  and  General  Rampon 
was  detached  with  two  battalions  to  occupy  a  kind  of 
defile  between  Gizeh  and  the  camp,  to  prevent  Murad- 
Bey  from  returning  to  it,  or  the  Egyptian  soldiers  from 
following  him. 

The  greatest  confusion  prevailed  at  Embaheh.  The 
cavalry  had  thrown  itself  upon  the  infantry,  which,  see- 
ing the  Mamelukes  beaten,  rushed  into  the  jerms,  kaiks, 
and  other  boats  to  repass  the  Nile.  Many  effected  the 
passage  by  swimming,  an  exercise  in  which  the  Egyptians 
excel.  The  forty  pieces  of  cannon  which  were  to  have 
defended  the  camp  did  not  fire  two  hundred  shot.  The 
Mamelukes,  quickly  perceiving  that  their  retreat  was  in 
the  wrong  direction,  strove  to  regain  the  Gizeh  road,  but 
were  driven  back  by  Rampon's  division,  on  the  intrenched 
camp,  where  many  of  them  fell,  and  many  more  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  pass  the  Nile.  Their  floating 
bodies  carried  the  news  of  the  victory  in  a  few  days  to 
Eosetta,  Damietta,  and  all  along  the  banks.  Not.  more 
than  2,000  horses  escaped  with  Murad-Bey,  who,  finding 
that  he  was  not  joined  by  the  rest,  turned  back  several 
times  to  open  a  passage  for  them,  but  it  was  too  late. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  on  this  day  was  reckoned  at  10,000, 
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including  Mamelukes,  Janissaries,  Spahis,  and  slaves 
belonging  to  the  Mamelukes.  The  artillery,  pontoons, 
and  baggage,  all  fell  into  the  power  of  the  French,  with  a 
thousand  prisoners,  and  eight  or  nine  hundred  camels 
and  as  many  horses.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this 
battle  that  Napoleon  addressed  to  the  soldiers  that  noble 
apostrophe  which  afterwards  was  so  often  cited  —  "  From 
the  top  of  those  Pyramids  forty  centuries  look  down 
upon  you ! " 

It  was  night  when  the  three  divisions  of  Desaix, 
Reynier,  and  Dugua  returned  to  Gizeh.  The  General-in- 
Chief  fixed  his  head-quarters  there,  in  Murad-Bey's 
country  house.  The  Mamelukes  had  sixty  vessels  on  the 
Nile,  containing  all  their  riches.  In  consequence  of  the 
unexpected  result  of  the  battle,  they  lost  all  hopes  of 
saving  them,  and  set  them  on  fire.  During  the  whole 
night,  through  the  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame,  the 
French  could  perceive  the  forms  of  the  minarets  and 
buildings  of  Cairo  and  the  City  of  the  Dead.  These 
columns  of  flame  gave  so  much  light  that  they  could  even 
see  the  Pyramids  by  it.  The  Arabs,  according  to  their 
custom  after  a  defeat,  rallied  far  from  the  field  of  battle, 
in  the  Desert  beyond  the  Pyramids.  For  several  days 
the  whole  army  was  busily  engaged  in  fishing  for  the 
bodies  of  the  Mamelukes  that  had  been  drowned ;  their 
valuable  arms,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  carry  about  them,  rendered  the  soldiers  very 
zealous  in  this  search.  Three,  four,  or  five  hundred 
louis-d'ors  were  often  found  upon  them.  The  French 
flotilla  had  not  been  able  to  follow  the  movement  of  the 
army  in  time ;  but  they  had  heard  the  cannon,  notwith- 
standing the  north  wind,  which  now  blew  with  violence 
and  carried  the  sound  from  them.  As  it  grew  calmer, 
the  noise  of  the  cannon  became  louder,  so  that  at  last  it 
appeared  to  have  come  nearer  them ;  and  the  seamen  in 
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the  evening  gave  the  battle  up  for  lost,  till  the  multitude 
of  bodies  which  passed  near  their  ships,  and  which  were 
all  Mamelukes,  restored  their  confidence.  The  populace 
of  Cairo,  the  vilest  in  the  world,  when  they  heard  of  the 
disasters  of  their  own  people,  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  the 
Beys,  and  committed  all  sorts  of  excesses. 

About  nine  in  the  evening  Napoleon  entered  the  coun- 
try-house of  Murad-Bey  at  Gizeh.  It  did  not  at  all 
answer  to  the  idea  of  a  gentleman's  country  seat  in 
Europe.  It  was  a  point  of  some  difficulty  at  first  to 
make  it  serve  for  a  lodging,  or  to  understand  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  apartments.  But  what  chiefly  struck  the 
officers  with  surprise  was  the  great  quantity  of  cushions 
and  divans  covered  with  the  finest  damasks  and  Lyons 
silks,  and  ornamented  with  gold  fringe.  For  the  first 
time  they  found  the  luxury  and  arts  of  Europe  in  Egypt, 
—  the  cradle  of  luxury  and  arts.  Part  of  the  night  was 
spent  in  exploring  this  singular  mansion  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  gardens  were  full  of  magnificent  trees,  but 
without  alleys,  and  not  unlike  the  gardens  in  some  of  the 
nunneries  in  Italy.  What  most  delighted  the  soldiers 
(for  every  one  crowded  to  see  the  place)  was  the  discovery 
of  large  arbours  of  vines  loaded  with  the  finest  grapes  in 
the  world.  The  vintage  was  quickly  over.  The  two  divi- 
sions of  Bon  and  Menou,  that  had  remained  behind  in  the 
intrenched  camp,  were  equally  well  off.  Amongst  the 
baggage  taken,  had  been  found  a  great  number  of  can- 
teens full  of  preserves,  pots  of  confectionery,  and  sweet- 
meats. Carpets,  porcelain,  vases  of  perfumes,  and  a 
multitude  of  little  elegancies  used  by  the  Mamelukes, 
every  moment  raised  the  curiosity  or  tempted  the  cupidity 
of  the  army,  who  now  began  to  be  reconciled  to  Egypt, 
and  to  believe  at  last  that  Cairo  was  not  like  Damanhour 
It  was  only  the  country  places  that  were  poor  and  op- 
pressed ;  in  proportion  to  the  general  poverty  and  opprea- 
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sion  of  the  people,  the  towns  and  habitations  of  those  who 
oppressed  them,  and  drained  them  of  every  necessary  or 
comfort,  were  stored  with  every  luxury  and  delicacy. 

The  next  morning  at  day-break,  Napoleon  proceeded  to 
the  river,  and,  seizing  some  boats,  made  General  Vial  pass 
over  to  the  Isle  of  Rhoda,  which  was  taken  after  a  few 
musket-shots.  There  was  nothing  farther  to  separate  the 
army  from  Boulac  and  Old  Cairo  but  a  large  canal.  The 
flotilla  was  impatiently  expected,  as  the  wind  was  fair; 
but  it  had  run  aground,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the 
water.  This  gave  the  General-in-Chief  some  uneasiness, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  take  Cairo  in  the  first  moment  of 
the  enemy's  stupor  and  surprise.  It  was  lucky  that  the 
Janissaries  of  Cairo,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle, 
had  returned  in  the  greatest  consternation  and  represented 
the  French  in  a  light  approaching  to  the  marvellous.  A 
dragoman  was  sent  to  the  Pacha  and  Cadi-scheik,  with 
the  proposals  of  the  General-in-Chief  and  his  printed  de- 
claration that  he  did  not  make  war  upon  the  Turks,  but 
only  on  the  Mamelukes.  The  Pacha  had  already  left  the 
place,  but  his  secretary  came  and  had  a  conference  with 
the  French  General,  who  engaged  him  to  persuade  Ibrahim- 
Bey  to  retire  and  the  people  of  Cairo  to  submit.  The 
following  morning  a  deputation  of  the  Scheiks  of  Cairo 
came  to  Gizeh,  and  brought  word  that  Ibrahim-Bey  had 
already  left  the  city,  and  was  gone  to  encamp  at  Birketel- 
hadji ;  that  the  Janissaries  had  wished  to  surrender ;  and 
that  the  Iman  of  the  Grand  Mosque  of  Jemilazar  had 
been  charged  to  treat  for  a  surrender  and  to  implore  the 
clemency  of  the  victor.  The  deputies  remained  several 
hours  at  Gizeh,  where  everything  was  done  to  conciliate 
them.  The  next  day  General  Dupuy  went  to  Cairo  and 
took  possession  of  the  citadel.  The  troops  passed  the 
canal  and  occupied  Old  Cairo  and  Boulac.  The  General- 
in-Chief  made  his  entrance  into  Cairo  on  the  26th  of  July, 
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at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  went  to  lodge  in  the 
Square  of  El-Bekir,  at  the  house  of  Elphi-Bey,  whither  he 
removed  his  head-quarters.  This  house  was  situated  at 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  town,  and  the  garden  com- 
municated with  the  country. 

Cairo  is  situated  half  a  league  from  the  Nile.  Old 
Cairo  and  Boulac  are  its  ports.  A  canal  which  crosses 
the  city  is  usually  dry,  but  fills  during  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile,  when  the  dike  is  cut.  Cairo  is  commanded  by 
a  citadel  placed  on  a  hill,  which  overlooks  the  whole  city, 
and  is  separated  from  the  Mokattam  by  a  valley.  An 
aqueduct,  which  is  a  remarkable  work,  supplies  the  citadel 
with  water.  The  citadel  also  draws  water  from  Joseph's 
Well,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  Nile.  This  fort- 
ress was  neglected  and  falling  to  ruins,  as  well  as  the 
walls,  which  were  built  by  the  Arabs  and  surmounted  by 
enormous  towers.  The  Mamelukes  never  repaired  any- 
thing. Half  the  walls  abut  on  the  Desert,  so  that  dry 
sands  are  met  with  on  going  out  by  the  Suez  gate  or 
those  which  are  towards  Arabia.  Cairo  contains  about 
210,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  built  very  high  and 
narrow,  in  order  to  obtain  shelter  from  the  sun.  The 
Beys  have  very  fine  palaces  in  the  Oriental  style.  The 
Okels  are  great  square  buildings  for  merchandise,  with 
large  inner  courts,  and  with  little  shops  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
square  on  the  outside  or  next  the  street,  in  which  the 
merchant  sits  with  samples  of  his  goods.  Cairo  contains 
a  number  of  mosques,  intended  chiefly  for  the  accom- 
modation of  pilgrims,  who  sleep  in  them :  amongst  these 
is  Jemilazar,  said  to  be  the  largest  mosque  in  the  East. 
In  one  quarter  are  a  few  European  families,  and  some 
convents  for  the  Syrian  Catholics.  The  town  abounds 
in  coffee-houses,  in  which  the  inhabitants  meet  to  take 
coffee,  sherbet,  and  opium,  and  confer  on  public  affairs. 
Around  the  city,  as  well  as  near  Alexandria,  Rosetta,  etc., 
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are  to  be  seen  great  mounds  of  earth  and  ruins,  which 
have  a  disagreeable  effect,  and  are  daily  increasing,  be- 
cause all  the  rubbish  from  the  city  is  brought  thither. 
The  French  wished  to  remove  this  nuisance;  but  diffi- 
culties arose,  as  experience  had  convinced  the  people 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  throw  this  rubbish  into  the 
Nile,  where  it  either  stopped  up  the  canals  or  was  spread 
over  the  country  by  the  flood.  Close  to  the  city  of  Cairo, 
towards  the  Desert,  is  the  City  of  the  Dead,  which  is 
larger  than  Cairo  itself :  it  is  here  that  every  family  has 
its  place  of  burial  A  multitude  of  mosques,  tombs, 
minarets,  and  domes  keep  up  the  memory  of  distinguished 
persons  who  have  been  buried  here,  and  who  have  had 
them  built  for  this  purpose.  There  are  attendants  to 
many  of  the  tombs,  who  keep  lamps  burning  in  them  and 
show  the  interior  to  the  curious.  Somehow  there  is  a 
cadaverous  air  that  in  general  hovers  over  the  East ;  decay 
and  desolation  have  piled  up  their  stateliest  monuments 
there ;  Death  lurks  close  by  Life ;  and  they  treat  the 
living  bodies  of  men  as  no  better  than  lifeless  carcasses ! 


CHAPTEK  XVIII. 

THE   BATTLE   OF  THE   NILE. 

THE  celebrated  battle  of  the  Nile,  or  naval  battle  of 
Aboukir,  as  the  French  call  it,  took  place  on  the  1st  and 
2d  of  August,  1798.  This  cut  the  nerves  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  from  that  time  it  halted,  and  in  the  end  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  English  Government  had  been  com- 
pletely deceived  as  to  the  project  of  the  expedition  to 
Egypt.  Nelson  had  not  the  smallest  idea  of  the  destina- 
tion of  the  French  fleet ;  nor  was  it  till  he  had  been  re- 
peatedly thrown  out  in  the  pursuit,  and  had  coursed  up 
and  down  the  Mediterranean  several  times,  like  a  hound 
at  fault,  that  he  at  last  got  scent  of  his  prey. 

After  the  action  of  Rahmanieh,  the  Arabs  of  Bahire  in- 
tercepted all  communication  between  Alexandria  and  the 
French  army ;  nor  did  they  desist  till  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  taking  of  Cairo  made  them 
apprehensive  of  the  resentment  of  the  French.  It  was 
not  till  the  second  day  after  his  entrance  into  Cairo  (July 
27)  that  Napoleon  received  for  the  first  time  despatches 
from  Alexandria  with  Admiral  Brueys's  correspondence. 
By  these  he  was  extremely  surprised  to  find  that  the 
squadron,  notwithstanding  his  urgent  and  precise  order, 
was  not  yet  in  safety  ;  that  it  was  neither  in  the  port  of 
Alexandria  nor  on  its  way  to  Corfu  or  Toulon,  but  wait- 
ing in  Aboukir  roads,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  an  enemy 
of  greater  force.  Instead  of  getting  under  weigh  the  in- 
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stant  he  had  landed  the  artillery  and  army  stores,  the 
Admiral  wasted  time  (as  if  bound  by  a  spell)  in  rectifying 
his  line  of  moorings,  supporting  his  left  behind  the  little 
Isle  of  Aboukir,  where,  thinking  it  unassailable,  he  placed 
his  worst  ships,  the  Guerrier  and  Conque'rant,  and  having  a 
battery  of  ten  twelve-pounders  constructed  on  it.  Buona- 
parte, on  learning  these  particulars,  despatched  his  aide-de- 
camp Julien  from  the  army  to  the  Admiral  to  inform 
him  of  his  great  disapprobation,  and  to  warn  him  to  set 
sail  immediately,  and  either  to  get  into  Alexandria  or 
make  for  Corfu.  He  reminded  him  that  all  naval  ordi- 
nances forbade  the  receiving  battle  in  an  open  road.  The 
aide-de-camp  set  out  on  the  27th  at  seven  in  the  evening, 
and  could  not  have  arrived  before  the  3d  or  4th  of  August, 
that  is,  till  after  the  battle  had  taken  place  ;  but  he  had 
only  reached  Teramia,  when  a  party  of  Arabs  surprised 
the  jerm  in  which  he  was,  and  this  spirited  young  man 
was  massacred  by  them,  while  courageously  defending  the 
despatches  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  and  of  which  he 
knew  the  importance. 

Admiral  Brueys  remained  inactive  in  the  bad  position 
he  had  chosen.  An  English  frigate,  which  had  been 
detached  twenty  days  before  by  Nelson,  of  whom  she  was 
now  in  search,  presented  herself  before  Alexandria,  and 
went  to  Aboukir  to  examine  the  whole  line  of  moorings> 
which  she  accomplished  with  impunity ;  not  a  ship,  frigate, 
or  brig  was  under  sail.  Yet  the  Admiral  had  above 
thirty  light  ships'  with  which  he  might  have  scoured  the 
sea :  they  were  all  at  anchor.  At  any  rate  he  should  have 
kept  a  few  of  these  in  readiness  to  prevent  any  light 
English  vessels  from  watching  his  motions,  and  to  obtain 
the  earliest  intelligence  of  their  approach.  On  the  31st 
of  July,  Nelson  sent  forward  two  of  his  ships,  which  re- 
connoitred the  French  line  of  moorings  without  moles- 
tation. On  the  1st  of  August,  the  English  squadron  came 
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in  sight  towards  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  all 
sails  set.  A  fresh  gale  of  wind  was  blowing.  Admiral 
Brueys  was  at  dinner ;  part  of  the  crews  were  on  shore ; 
the  decks  were  not  cleared  in  a  single  ship.  The  Admiral 
immediately  gave  orders  to  prepare  for  action,  and  des- 
patched an  officer  to  Alexandria  to  demand  the  seamen  of 
the  convoy.  Shortly  after,  he  made  a  signal  to  get  under 
sail ;  but  the  English  squadron  came  up  so  rapidly  that 
there  was  hardly  time  to  clear  the  decks,  which  was  done 
with  extreme  negligence.  Even  on  board  the  Orient,  the 
Admiral's  ship,  some  cabins  which  had  been  constructed 
on  the  poop  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  during  the  passage,  were  not  removed,  but  were  left 
full  of  mattresses  and  buckets  of  paint  and  tar.  The 
Guerrier  and  the  Conque'rant  each  cleared  only  one  tier 
of  guns  for  action ;  the  side  that  was  towards  the  land 
was  encumbered  with  all  that  had  been  cleared  out  from 
the  opposite  side ;  so  that  when  the  ships  were  turned, 
that  side  could  not  fire.  The  English  could  hardly  believe 
this  when  they  saw  it,  and  sent  to  examine  the  reason  of 
it.  They  saw  the  French  flag  wave,  though  not  a  gun 
was  fired. 

The  men  who  had  been  spared  from  the  different  crews 
had  scarcely  time  enough  to  return  on  board.  The  French 
Admiral,  judging  that  the  enemy  would  not  be  within  gun- 
shot before  six  o'clock,  supposed  that  he  would  not  attack 
until  the  following  day,  more  particularly  as  he  only  ob- 
served eleven  seventy-four-gun  ships ;  the  two  others  had 
been  sent  forward  to  Alexandria,  and  did  not  rejoin 
Nelson  till  eight  in  the  evening.  Brueys  did  not  believe 
the  English  Admiral  would  attack  him  the  same  day,  and 
with  only  eleven  ships.  Besides,  it  is  imagined  he  thought 
at  first  of  getting  under  weigh,  but  that  he  deferred  giving 
the  order  till  the  sailors  whom  he  was  expecting  from 
Aboukir  should  be  embarked.  All  this  was  wrong  j 
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showed  either  little  stomach  for  the  fight,  by  which  he 
judged  of  others,  or  was  waiting  for  an  idle  concurrence 
of  favourable  circumstances,  instead  of  making  the  best 
use  of  those  in  his  power.  The  cannonade  now  com- 
menced ;  and  an  English  ship  having  struck  on  the  Isle, 
this  accident  gave  Brueys  fresh  confidence.  The  sailors 
from  Alexandria  did  not  arrive  till  towards  eight  o'clock, 
and  a  great  many  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  and 
darkness  to  remain  on  shore.  The  English  Admiral's 
plan  was  to  attack  ship  after  ship,  every  English  ship 
anchoring  astern,  and  placing  herself  athwart  the  head  of 
a  French  ship ;  but  accident  altered  this  original  design. 
The  Culloden,  intending  to  attack  the  Guerrier,  and  en- 
deavouring to  pass  between  the  left  of  that  ship  and  the 
Isle,  struck.  Had  the  Isle  been  supplied  with  a  few 
pieces  of  cannon,  this  ship  might  easily  have  been  taken. 
The  Goliah,  which  followed  her,  manosuvring  to  anchor 
athwart  the  head  of  the  Guerrier,  was  carried  away  by  the 
wind  and  current,  and  did  not  anchor  till  she  had  passed 
and  turned  that  ship.  Perceiving  then  that  the  larboard 
tiers  of  the  Conque'rant  did  not  fire,  she  placed  herself 
alongside  of  that  vessel,  and  soon  disabled  her.  The 
Zealous,  the  second  English  ship,  followed  the  movement 
of  the  Goliah,  and  anchoring  alongside  the  Guerrier,. 
which  could  not  return  her  fire,  speedily  dismasted  her. 
The  Orion,  the  third  English  ship,  executed  the  same  ma- 
noeuvre, but  was  retarded  in  her  movement  by  the  attack 
of  a  French  frigate,  and  cast  anchor  between  the  Franklin 
and  the  Peuple  Souverain.  The  Vanguard,  the  English 
Admiral's  ship,  cast  anchor  athwart  the  Spartiate,  the 
third  French  ship.  The  Defiance,  the  Bellerophon,  the 
Majestic,  and  the  Minotaur  followed  the  same  movement, 
and  engaged  the  centre  of  the  French  line  as  far  as  the 
Tonnant,  the  eighth  ship.  The  French  Admiral  and  his  two 
seconds  formed  a  line  of  three  ships,  having  greatly  the. 
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advantage  in  size  and  weight  of  metal  of  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  fire  was  terrible :  the  Bellerophon  was  disabled,, 
dismasted,  and  compelled  to  strike.  Several  other  Eng~ 
lish  ships  were  obliged  to  sheer  off;  and  if  at  that  moment 
Admiral  Villeneuve,  who  commanded  the  right  of  the 
French  navy,  had  cut  his  cables  and  fallen  on  the  English 
line  with  the  five  ships  under  his  command,  it  must  have 
been  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  destroyed.  The  Cul- 
loden  had  struck  on  the  Bequieres  bank,  and  the  Leander 
was  engaged  in  trying  to  bring  her  off.  The  Alexander 
and  Swiftsure,  two  other  English  ships,  seeing  that  the 
enemy's  right  did  not  stir,  and  that  their  own  centre  was 
hard-pressed,  made  towards  it.  The  Alexander  took  the 
place  of  the  Bellerophon,  and  the  Swiftsure  attacked  the 
Franklin.  The  Leander,  which  till  then  had  been  engaged 
in  righting  the  Culloden,  perceiving  the  situation  in  which 
the  centre  stood,  hastened  to  its  relief.  Victory  was  still 
far  from  being  decided  either  way.  The  Guerrier  and 
Conque*rant  no  longer  fired,  but  they  were  the  worst  ships 
the  French  had ;  and  on  the  side  of  the  English,  the  Cul- 
loden and  Bellerophon  were  disabled.  The  centre  of  the 
French  line  had,  by  the  great  superiority  of  its  guns, 
occasioned  the  ships  opposed  to  it  more  damage  than  it 
had  itself  sustained.  The  English  had  only  three  seventy- 
fours  against  two  eighty-fours  and  one  hundred-and- 
twenty-gun  ship.  It  was  to  be  presumed  then  that,  the 
fire  being  thus  kept  up  all  night,  Admiral  Villeneuve 
would  at  last  get  under  weigh  in  the  morning,  and  a  differ- 
ent turn  to  the  affair  must  be  expected  by  the  French  from 
the  attack  of  five  good  ships,  which  as  yet  had  neither 
fired  nor  received  a  single  cannon-shot.  But  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  Orient,  belonging  to  the  French  Admiral,  took 
fire  and  blew  up.  This  event  decided  the  victory.  The 
dreadful  explosion  of  this  ship  suspended  the  action  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  firing 
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commenced  again,  and  continued  without  any  abatement 
till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  it  slackened  on 
both  sides  till  between  five  and  six.  It  then  redoubled 
and  became  as  terrible  as  ever.  In  a  word,  the  battle  was 
raging  at  noon,  nor  was  it  over  before  two  o'clock.  Ville- 
neuve  then  seemed  to  awaken  from  his  trance,  and  to 
perceive  that  the  fleet  had  been  fighting  for  twenty  hours. 
He  cut  his  cables  and  stood  out  to  sea  with  two  of  his 
ships,  the  Guillaume  Tell 1  and  Ge'ne'reux,  and  with  two 
frigates ;  his  other  three  ships  ran  aground  without  fight- 
ing. Such  was  the  havoc  made  in  this  determined  fight 
that,  twenty-four  hours  after  the  battle,  the  French  flag 
was  still  flying  on  board  the  Tonnant,  and  Nelson  had  no 
ship  in  a  condition  to  attack  her.  Not  only  the  William 
Tell  and  Ge'ne'reux  were  not  pursued  by  any  of  the  English 
ships,  but  in  the  shattered  state  they  were  in,  they  were 
not  sorry  to  see  them  make  off.  Admiral  Brueys,  though 
he  had  received  several  wounds,  would  not  go  down  to 
the  cockpit ;  he  died  on  his  quarter-deck,  giving  his  orders, 
a  little  before  the  Orient  blew  up.  After  that  event,  Ville- 
neuve  became  commander  and  was  the  judge  of  his  own 
motions ;  what  then  becomes  of  the  plea  that  he  waited 
for  orders  ?  Admiral  Villeneuve  was  understood  to  be  a 
brave  and  good  seaman ;  his  remaining  a  quiet  spectator 
of  a  battle  which  lasted  for  twenty  hours  can  therefore 
only  be  accounted  for  in  one  of  three  ways,  —  either  from  a 
sudden  and  invincible  panic  at  the  moment ;  or  from  that 
over-anxiety  about  what  was  proper  to  be  done,  which  sus- 
pends all  power  of  action ;  or  from  that  turn  of  mind 
through  which  the  slightest  motives,  a  mere  form  or  a 
point  of  etiquette,  outweigh  the  most  serious  and  impor- 
tant consequences. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  an  English  admiral  would  not  have 

1  This  and  the  Franklin  are  the  names  of  French  ships,  and  show  at 
least  the  side  their  country  affected. 
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remained  neuter  in  this  position,  nor  would  the  crews  have 
let  him,  not  from  a  difference  of  tactics  in  the  two  navies, 
but  from  a  difference  of  common  sense.  The  English 
understanding,  so  to  speak,  even  from  a  certain  slowness 
and  hebetude,  runs  less  into  fine  distinctions  and  is  less 
liable  to  be  led  away  by  a  variety  of  minor  considerations, 
which  it  has  not  the  art  to  magnify  at  pleasure  into  matters 
of  importance ;  it  sees  and  attends  only  to  the  principal 
point,  the  one  thing  needful,  and  therefore,  in  cases  of  criti- 
cal emergency  and  urgent  necessity,  possesses  a  sounder 
practical  judgment  than  the  French,  which  flutters  about 
an  object,  and  is  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  shifting 
and  insignificant  views  of  the  same  thing.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  English  are  as  inferior  to  the  French  in  diplo- 
macy as  they  are  superior  to  them  in  downright  action ; 
because  there  the  essential  business  is  not  to  feel  the  real 
home  truth,  but  to  disguise  it  and  draw  off  attention  from 
it  by  fifty  evasions  and  verbal  excuses.  The  predominant 
feature  of  the  English  is  a  certain  honesty  or  sincerity  of 
feeling  which  makes  them  dupes  —  but  accompanied  with 
a  steadiness  of  purpose  and  a  proportion  in  their  efforts  to 
their  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  which  does 
not  allow  them  to  be  willing  ones.  I  have  dwelt  on  this 
because  I  think  it  affords  a  clue  to  the  superiority  of  the 
English  naval  tactics.  The  French  are  undoubtedly  brave, 
but  their  bravery  seems  to  be  an  affair  of  impulse ;  they 
do  not  stop  to  calculate  consequences,  but  yield  to  their 
national  ardour  and  impetuosity,  and  rush  at  once  on  dan- 
ger and  the  foe.  Had  Villeneuve  had  to  lead  a  battalion 
of  cavalry  to  the  field,  I  have  little  doubt  he  would  have 
been  withheld  by  no  considerations  of  prudence  or  punc- 
tilio from  obeying  the  instinct  of  personal  courage  ;  and 
charging  at  their  head,  have  exposed  himself  in  the  thick- 
est of  the  ranks  with  the  greatest  gallantry  and  boldness. 
But  in  the  other  case,  he  had  to  manosuvre  four  or  five 
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unwieldy  ships,  to  guide  a  complicated  mechanical  opera- 
tion, to  prevent  their  running  ashore,  to  come  up  to  the 
point  of  action,  and  all  his  nautical  calculations  and  pro- 
cess of  abstraction  threw  a  damp  upon  his  natural  ardour 
and  held  his  judgment  in  suspense.  Now  the  English- 
man's head  is  essentially  mechanical,  and  his  will  acts  upon 
the  decision  of  the  understanding :  —  when  a  Frenchman, 
on  the  contrary,  has  to  act  from  foresight  and  combination, 
he  forgets  the  end  in  the  means,  and  is  either  rash  and 
flighty,  or  formal  and  pedantic.  So  much  for  the  naval 
commander.  Again,  with  respect  to  those  under  his  com- 
mand, the  courage  of  the  French  is  in  attack,  or  in  ven- 
turing upon  danger ;  the  courage  of  the  sailor  is  wholly  or 
chiefly  in  defence,  or  in  holding  out  against  it.  Except 
in  the  case  of  boarding  a  vessel,  he  cannot  get  at  his 
enemy  or  intimidate  him  either  by  gallant  bearing  or  by 
personal  prowess ;  he  merely  mans  his  own  guns,  and 
stands  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  battery  with  resolution  and 
presence  of  mind,  and  certainly  in  this,  which  may  be 
called  the  passive  part  of  courage,  the  English  sailor  bears 
the  bell  alone.  It  is  bred  in  his  blood  and  in  his  bone. 
Stupid  he  may  be,  brutal  he  may  be,  low  and  vulgar ;  but 
he  endures  pain  and  wounds  without  flinching,  and  he 
will  be  sooner  cut  hi  pieces  than  he  will  give  in.  A  bul- 
let whizzing  by  makes  him  recollect  himself ;  a  splinter 
that  stuns  him  brings  him  to  his  senses ;  the  smart  of  Ms 
wounds  sharpens  his  courage,  and  all  that  damps  and 
startles  others  rivets  him  to  his  post.  The  British  tar 
feels  conscious  of  his  existence  in  suffering  and  anguish, 
and  woos  danger  as  a  bride.  There  is  something  in  this 
Saxon  breed  of  men,  like  the  courage  and  resolution  of 
the  mastiff,  that  only  comes  out  on  such  occasions. 
Coarse,  dull,  vicious,  obstinate,  bowed  down  by  ignorance 
and  benumbing  want,  there  is  something  in  his  soul  that 
struggles  with  his  fate,  and  seeks  to  throw  off  the  load 
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that  oppresses  it,  and  stakes  its  all  on  one  hour  of  heroic 
daring  or  unshaken  fortitude  ;  and  shut  out  from  effemi- 
nate delights,  takes  a  pride  in  the  extremity  of  pain,  stands 
by  his  country,  the  only  thing  on  which  he  values  liim- 
seff,  to  his  latest  breath,  and  wipes  out  a  life  of  shame 
and  ignominy  by  a  glorious  end.  The  wooden  walls  of 
Old  England  are  nothing  but  this  hard  obdurate  charac- 
ter, that  melts  and  expands  in  the  heat  of  battle  as  in  a 
summer's-day,  that  welcomes  a  cannon-ball  as  an  even 
match,  feels  the  first  flush  of  triumph  with  the  last  gush 
of  life,  and  is  quits  with  the  world  by  the  shout  of  vic- 
tory and  death !  The  difference  then  of  the  French 
and  English  navy  depends  on  the  character  of  the  two 
nations,  and  this  will  change  when  the  bull-dog  changes 
natures  with  the  greyhound.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
great  error  of  the  French  (in  which  they  persist  in  spite 
of  experience)  is  in  firing  at  the  rigging  instead  of  the 
decks ;  but  this  is  only  another  example  of  what  has  been 
said  before  of  being  attached  to  a  theory  or  a  whim, 
instead  of  minding  the  main  chance.1 

Buonaparte  labours  hard,  probably  from  jealousy  of  the 
English,  probably  from  professional  prejudice,  to  show 
the  inferiority  of  the  naval  to  the  land  service.  His 
reasoning  is  acute,  but  seems  like  ex-parte  evidence. 
Lord  Nelson  could  probably  have  given  reasons  in  favour 

1  As  I  was  crossing  the  Channel  not  long  ago,  there  was  a  cry  A  man 
overboard.  The  vessel  was  stopped  in  an  instant.  The  boat  which  had 
been  just  lashed  to  the  rigging,  was  only  half  disentangled,  when  three  of 
the  sailors  hung  in  it  like  swallows.  It  was  no  sooner  let  down  than  a 
fourth  jumped  into  it ;  and  they  set  off  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  in 
pursuit  of  the  drowning  man,  eagerly  seizing  every  hint  and  sign  from  the 
ship  as  to  the  direction  they  were  to  take.  They  got  up  with  him  just  in 
time  and  brought  him  safe  on  board.  Ten  minutes  after  they  were  at  their 
ordinary  work,  looking  as  dull,  awkward,  and  indifferent  as  possible,  nor 
could  you  tell  from  their  demeanour  that  anything  extraordinary  had 
happened.  It  is  this  lying  by  for  action  that  is  the  forte  of  the  English 
character. 
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of  the  navy  with  equal  plausibility.  Such  reasonings 
are  seldom  satisfactory,  when  one  can  tell  beforehand 
the  side  the  arguer  will  take.  Buonaparte,  however, 
assigns  three  grounds  of  his  determination  on  this  point : 
1st,  the  equality  of  the  surface  at  sea,  and  that  you 
always  see  your  enemy;  2 d,  that  much  more  depends 
on  the  captains  of  the  different  ships  and  the  courage  of 
the  individual  crews  ;  3d,  the  difficulty  of  provisioning  a 
large  army  by  land,  whereas  the  naval  commander  car- 
ries his  own  stores,  camp,  and  citadel  with  him.  The 
two  last  may  be  true  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  first,  the 
greater  inequality  and  accidents  of  the  ground  by  land,  is 
not  that  balanced  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  winds  and 
waves  at  sea  and  the  necessity  of  managing  these  ?  Out 
of  the  three  great  actions  which  Lord  Nelson  fought,  two 
were  fought  close  on  land,  and  he  had  to  provide  for  risks 
of  running  ashore,  for  passing  over  the  bar  of  the  harbour, 
and  a  number  of  other  collateral  circumstances.  Buona- 
parte says  the  naval  commander  requires  but  one  science, 
that  of  navigation,  which  is  certainly  a  thing  of  experience 
and  routine ;  and  brings  as  proof  of  the  little  genius  that 
this  species  of  warfare  exacts,  that  Alexander  and  Cond^ 
could  not  have  fought  battles  at  sea  as  they  did  by  land, 
when  they  were  only  two-and-twenty.  But  this  only 
seems  to  infer  that  naval  tactics  require  more  knowledge 
and  science,  not  that  they  give  less  scope  for  genius  and 
tact.  People  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  natural  turn  for 
war  by  land,  because  it  is  natural  to  live  on  land  and  not 
at  sea ;  so  that  these  are  the  first  observations  we  make, 
the  first  language  we  learn.  That  another  science  besides 
that  of  navigation  is  necessary  to  the  naval  commander  is 
evident  from  the  conduct  of  the  French  Admiral  in  this 
engagement,  namely,  common  sense. 

The  crews  of  the  three  French  ships  which  grounded  at 
the  end  of  the  engagement,  and  those  of  the  two  frigates, 
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landed  on  the  beach  at  Aboukir.  A  hundred  men  es- 
caped from  the  Orient,  and  a  great  number  of  men  from 
the  other  ships  took  refuge  on  shore,  availing  themselves 
of  the  confusion  and  distress.  The  army  thus  obtained 
3,500  recruits,  out  of  which  a  nautical  legion  was  formed. 
The  French  had  still  several  frigates  and  lighter  vessels 
in  the  port  of  Alexandria.  A  few  days  after  the  battle, 
Nelson  set  sail  and  quitted  the  shores  of  Alexandria, 
leaving  two  ships  of  war  to  blockade  the  port.  He  was 
received  in  triumph  and  with  every  mark  of  honour  at 
Naples.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Aboukir  in  the  end 
proved  fatal  to  the  expedition  into  Egypt :  first,  by  de- 
priving the  army  of  their  battering  train,  the  want  of 
which  stopped  them  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  secondly,  by 
giving  the  Divan  courage  to  declare  war  against  France. 
The  French  General-in-Chief  was  before  this  event  san- 
guine with  respect  to  success,  and  sometimes  talked  jocu- 
larly of  returning  home  by  way  of  Constantinople.— 
Buonaparte  considers  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  of  the  line  as 
equal  to  an  army  of  120,000  men,  taking  one  thing  with 
another ;  and  he  conceives  that  France  might  maintain 
an  establishment  of  three  such  fleets  as  well  as  three 
armies  of  120,000  men  each. 

Two  letters  written  by  him  on  this  occasion  deserve 
to  be  inserted  here,  the  one  as  showing  his  humanity, 
the  other  his  national  spirit,  and  both  his  indefatigable 
activity  of  mind. 

Buonaparte's  Letter  to  the  Widow  of  Admiral  Brueys. 

"CAIRO,  19th  of  August,  1798. 

"  Your  husband  has  been  killed  by  a  cannon-shot,  while 
fighting  on  his  deck.  He  died  without  pain,  and  by  the 
best  death,  and  that  which  is  thought  by  soldiers  most 
enviable. 
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"  I  am  keenly  sensible  to  your  grief.  The  moment 
which  severs  us  from  the  object  we  love  is  terrible :  it 
insulates  us  from  all  the  earth ;  it  inflicts  on  the  body 
the  agonies  of  death ;  the  faculties  of  the  soul  are  anni- 
hilated and  its  relation  with  the  universe  subsists  only 
through  the  medium  of  a  horrible  dream  which  distorts 
•everything.  Mankind  appear  colder  and  more  selfish 
than  they  really  are.  In  this  situation  we  feel  that  if 
nothing  obliged  us  to  live,  it  would  be  much  best  to  die : 
but  when  after  this  first  thought  we  press  our  children 
to  our  hearts,  tears  and  tender  emotions  revive  the  senti- 
ments of  our  nature,  and  we  live  for  our  children.  Yes, 
madame,  see  in  this  very  moment  how  they  open  your 
heart  to  melancholy ;  you  will  weep  with  them,  you  will 
bring  them  up  from  infancy  —  you  will  talk  to  them  of 
their  father,  of  your  sorrow,  of  the  loss  which  you  and 
the  Eepublic  have  sustained.  After  having  once  more 
attached  your  mind  to  the  world  by  the  ties  of  filial  and 
maternal  love,  set  some  value  on  the  friendship  and 
lively  regard  I  shall  always  feel  for  the  wife  of  my  friend. 
Believe  that  there  are  those  who  deserve  to  be  the  hope 
of  the  afflicted,  because  they  understand  the  poignancy  of 
mental  sufferings." 


From  General  Buonaparte  to  General  Kleber. 

"CAIRO,  10th  of  September,  1798. 

"A  ship  like  the  Franklin,  General,  which  had  the  Ad- 
miral on  board,  the  Orient  having  blown  up,  ought  not  to 
have  surrendered  at  eleven  o'clock.  I  think,  moreover, 
that  the  officer  who  surrendered  this  ship  is  extremely 
culpable,  because  it  is  proved  by  his  own  proch-verbal 
that  he  took  no  measures  to  wreck  his  ship  and  render  it 
impossible  to  bring  it  to  ;  this  will  be  an  eternal  disgrace 
to  the  French  navy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  much 
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of  manoeuvres  or  to  possess  extraordinary  talents,  to  cut 
a  cable  and  run  a  ship  aground ;  besides,  these  measures 
are  especially  prescribed  in  the  instructions  and  or- 
dinances given  to  captains  in  the  navy.  As  for  the  con- 
duct of  Rear-Admiral  Duchaila,  it  would  have  become 
him  to  have  died  on  his  quarter-deck,  like  Du  Petit- 
Thouars. 

"  But  what  deprives  him  of  every  chance  of  restoration 
to  my  esteem,  is  his  base  conduct  among  the  English 
since  he  has  been  a  prisoner.  There  are  men  who  have 
no  blood  in  their  veins.  He  will  hear  the  English,  then, 
drink  to  the  disgrace  of  the  French  navy,  while  they 
intoxicate  themselves  with  punch.  He  is  willing  to  be 
landed  at  Naples,  then,  as  a  trophy  for  the  Lazzaroni  to 
gaze  at ;  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  him  to  have 
remained  at  Alexandria,  or  on  board-ship,  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  without  ever  wishing  or  asking  for  any  favour.  When 
O'Hara,  who  nevertheless  was  a  very  common  character, 
was  made  prisoner  at  Toulon,  and  was  asked  by  me  on 
the  part  of  General  Dugommier,  what  he  wished  for, 
he  answered,  'To  be  alone,  and  not  to  "be  indebted  to  pity.' 
Attentions  and  courtesy  are  honourable  only  to  the  victor ; 
they  do  no  credit  to  the  vanquished,  whom  reserve  and 
haughtiness  best  become." 

Buonaparte  also  at  the  same  time  addressed  a  short 
and  affecting  letter  to  the  father  of  Vice-Admiral 
Thevenard,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle. 


CHAPTEK  XIX. 

SITUATION  OF  EGYPT. 

A  FEW  days  after  his  entrance  into  Cairo,  Buonaparte 
ordered  Keynier's  division  to  proceed  to  Elkhankah, 
where  General  Leclerc's  cavalry  were  fighting  with  a 
multitude  of  Arabs  and  peasants  of  the  country,  whom 
Ibrahim-Bey  had  prevailed  upon  to  revolt.  About  fifty 
peasants  and  some  Arabs  were  killed  in  these  skirmishes. 
The  General-in-Chief  followed  with  the  divisions  of  Gen- 
eral Lannes  and  Dugua,  and  the  troops  proceeded  by  long 
marches  on  Syria,  constantly  driving  Ibrahim-Bey  and  all 
the  forces  he  commanded  before  them. 

On  the  road  to  Belbeis,  they  delivered  part  of  the  cara- 
van of  Mecca,  which  the  Arabs  had  carried  off  and  were 
conveying  into  the  Desert,  into  which  they  had  already 
advanced  two  leagues.  It  was  conducted  to  Cairo  under 
a  good  escort.  At  Koureyn  they  found  another  part  of 
the  caravan,  composed  of  merchants,  who  had  been  first 
stopped  by  Ibrahim-Bey,  and  after  being  released  by  him 
were  plundered  by  the  Arabs.  The  booty  seized  by  them 
must  have  been  considerable  ;  one  merchant  alone  having 
lost  goods  to  the  amount  of  200,000  crowns.  This  mer- 
chant had  all  his  women  with  him,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country.  The  General-in-Chief  ordered  a 
supper  for  them,  and  procured  them  camels  for  their 
journey  to  Cairo.  Several  of  the  females  appeared  to 
possess  handsome  figures ;  but  their  faces  were  covered^ 
a  custom  to  which  the  soldiers  were  not  easily  reconciled. 
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Salahieh  is  the  last  inhabited  place  in  Egypt  where  good 
water  is  to  be  found.  The  Desert  dividing  Syria  from. 
Egypt  begins  there.  Ibrahim-Bey,  with  his  army,  treas- 
ure, and  women,  had  just  set  out  from  this  place  as  the 
French  entered  it.  Buonaparte  pursued  him  with  the 
little  cavalry  he  had.  A  party  of  150  Arabs  who  had 
been  with  the  Bey  offered  to  charge  with  the  French  and 
share  the  booty.  Night  was  coming  on ;  the  horses  were 
excessively  fatigued,  the  infantry  at  a  good  distance 
behind;  under  all  these  disadvantages,  however,  the 
attack  was  made,  which  the  Mamelukes  sustained  with 
the  greatest  courage.  The  chief  of  squadron  D'Estre*e 
was  mortally  wounded.  Almost  every  staff-officer  and 
every  hussar  was  engaged  in  single  combat.  Colonel 
Lasalle  dropped  his  sabre  in  the  midst  of  the  charge ;  he 
was  expert  and  fortunate  enough  to  recover  it,  and  re- 
mount in  time  to  defend  himself  against  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  of  the  Mamelukes.  Murat,  Duroc,  Leturcq, 
Colbert,  and  Arrighi  were  all  engaged  in  the  thickest  of 
the  battle,  and  were  hurried  by  their  impetuosity  into 
imminent  danger.  The  French  took  two  pieces  of  can- 
non and  fifty  camels,  loaded  with  tents  and  other  booty. 
Ibrahim-Bey,  who  was  wounded  in  the  action,  pursued 
his  way  across  the  Desert.  Buonaparte  left  General 
Eeynier's  division  and  the  engineer  officers  at  Salahieh 
to  construct  a  fort,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  Cairo. 
He  had  not  gone  above  two  leagues  from  Salahieh,  when 
he  was  met  by  General  Kleber's  aide-de-camp,  bringing 
intelligence  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  in  Aboukir  roads. 
The  messenger  had  been  eleven  days  on  his  journey ;  and 
this  was  the  first  news  Buonaparte  received  of  that  event, 
which  gave  a  severe  blow  to  his  hopes  of  success.  How- 
ever, he  repaired  to  Cairo,  where  he  remained  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  endeavouring  to  make  the  most  of  the 
means  that  were  left  to  him.  His  activity  appears  to 
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have  been  always  the  same,  neither  relaxed  by  good  for* 
tune  nor  discouraged  by  failure ;  and  indeed  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  sort  of  objection  to  attempt  the  reconciling 
of  contradictions  and  tampering  with  hopeless  materials, 
their  very  impracticability  irritating  his  self-will  and  giv- 
ing scope  to  his  ingenuity  and  a  number  of  expedients. 
To  contrive  and  to  will  were  the  first  necessities  of  his 
soul;  to  succeed,  unless  by  extraordinary  and  arduous 
means,  was  only  the  second. 

A  great  deal  of  what  he  did  (though  probably  all  that 
he  could  do  in  the  actual  circumstances)  may  be  ac- 
counted for  on  this  principle  of  wilfulness  and  contradic- 
tion. There  is  no  end  of  the  art  and  energy  employed, 
and  the  only  fault  to  be  found  is  that  they  are  thrown 
away  upon  objects  on  which  they  can  produce  no  corre- 
sponding effect,  or  resemble  the  ingenious  manoeuvres  of 
a  masterly  chess-player  to  win  a  game  that  is  irrecover- 
ably lost.  He  goes  over  the  ground  again,  long  after  the 
event,  with  the  same  precaution  and  pertinacity  as  ever, 
showing  that  in  spite  of  appearances  the  whole  might 
have  succeeded  in  the  end,  if  some  new  disaster  had  not 
happened;  though  where  so  many  ifs  concur  to  the 
execution  of  a  measure,  they  necessarily  put  a  decided 
negative  upon  its  ultimate  success.  Thus  he  seems  to 
have  written  those  studied  letters  to  Achmet  Pacha  to 
persuade  him  he  did  not  come  into  his  country  as  an 
enemy,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  these  fine  assurances 
would  not  be  believed.  He  proportioned  his  own  subtlety 
and  craftiness  of  address  to  the  duplicity  and  hollowness 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  encountering  the 
wily  Arab,  the  selfish  Turk,  at  their  own  weapons,  and 
sure  of  being  foiled.  He  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  summon 
the  governor  of  a  fort,  and  because  his  head  was  struck 
off,  he  sent  another,  who  was  treated  in  the  same  barbar- 
ous manner.  He  did  wisely  in  attacking  the  Mamelukes, 
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who  were  the  military  power,  and  in  paying  court  to 
the  Scheiks,  who  were  the  civil  power ;  but  whatever 
might  be  the  differences  or  jealousies  between  the  latter 
and  the  former,  would  they  not  join  together  on  the  first 
opportunity  to  expel  and  revenge  themselves  on  their 
Christian  and  European  invaders,  whom  they  regarded  as 
dogs  in  both  these  capacities  ?  What  faith  could  he  have 
in  the  Arabs  as  auxiliaries,  whose  very  aspect  is  a  dusky 
lie,  and  who  would  make  use  of  their  temporary  submis- 
sion only  to  take  a  long  and  lasting  revenge  ?  It  would 
be  no  more  possible  to  have  any  hold  on  their  fierce  cun- 
ning than  to  tame  the  wind  —  to  expect  to  reap  thanks 
or  fidelity  for  favours  conferred  would  be  sowing  benefits 
in  the  sand.  No  advantages  held  out  to  them  or  made 
good  could  ever  counterbalance  the  difference  of  colour, 
dress,  manners,  religion,  nature,  and  origin.  To  conquer 
them  would  require  either  immense  multitudes  or  a  great 
length  of  time ;  to  subdue  them  by  art  would  require  a 
new  system  of  laws,  of  manners,  of  religion,  appealing 
still  more  strongly  to  their  passions  and  the  infirmities 
of  their  nature  than  the  old  one,  for  nothing  is  a  match 
for  long-established  prejudice  but  fanaticism.  Novelty 
alone  propagates  opinions,  as  antiquity  confirms  them. 
Nothing  old  can  ever  be  revived  ;  for  if  it  had  not  been 
unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  it  would 
have  been  still  in  existence.  The  Jewish  religion  rose 
and  sustained  itself  by  an  effort  and  in  opposition  to  all 
its  neighbours.  The  Christian  religion  had  been  tried,  and 
was  supplanted  by  Mahometanism.  Its  mild  genius  did 
not  accord  with  the  fierceness  of  the  East.  The  end  and 
aim  of  the  Christian  dispensation  is  good,  that  of  the- 
Oriental  despotisms  is  power.  The  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  sympathy ;  that  of  the  East  exclusive  selfishness.  The 
answer  to  the  question  "Who  is  thy  neighbour?"  in  the 
Gospel,  is  he  whom  you  can  serve  —  in  other  codes  it  is 
he  who  can  be  of  service  to  you. 
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When  Buonaparte  was  enraged  at  a  troop  of  Arabs  who 
had  attacked  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo,  and 
murdered  one  of  the  fellahs  or  peasants,  a  Scheik  asked 
him  with  a  smile,  "  Was  this  fellah  thy  cousin,  that  his 
death  should  so  affect  thee  ? "  The  good  or  evil,  the  right 
or  wrong,  the  claims,  the  feelings,  or  wishes  of  others  are 
laid  out  of  the  question,  and  nothing  is  considered  as 
valid,  but  the  power  to  inflict  mischief,  or  its  being  in 
some  way  brought  home  to  yourself.  The  heart  has  no 
place  in  such  a  system,  where  the  only  object  or  under- 
stood principle  is  to  acquire  power  and  property  over 
others,  and  treat  them  according  to  your  will  or  caprice 
(as  mere  property)  without  considering  their  welfare  or 
sufferings,  their  life  or  death,  as  of  the  smallest  moment, 
and  where  you  are  regarded  in  the  same  light  by  others, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  link  in  the  chain  of 
authority.  Hence  slavery  prevails  all  over  the  East ;  hut 
Christianity  or  humanity  alike  repudiates  this  idea,  which 
is  that  of  a  fellow-creature  who  is  placed  on  the  level  of  a 
beast  of  hurden  or  of  an  inanimate  machine.  Hence 
polygamy,  which  is  making  a  property  of  the  affections 
and  rejecting  an  equal  right  in  them.  Hence  a  difference 
in  another  particular,  namely,  that  love  with  us  implies 
not  only  an  ohject,  but  one  that  can  return  the  attach- 
ment, and  where  the  pleasure  is  equal  and  mutual ;  there 
it  seems  to  imply  an  object,  an  appetite  merely,  but  to  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  reciprocity,  or  treat  it  with  indifference. 
To  this  perversity  also  the  condition  of  slavery  palpably 
contributes ;  for  where  a  despotic  power  is  claimed,  where 
nothing  is  left  to  the  choice  or  inclination,  the  gratifica- 
tion of  another  becomes  a  secondary  consideration ;  and 
the  conquest  of  the  heart  not  being  at  all  taken  into  the 
account,  the  will  creates  itself  a  difficulty  and  an  incen- 
tive by  a  triumph  over  nature.  Buonaparte,  in  alluding 
to  the  speedy  decay  and  degeneracy  of  the  Mameluke 
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races  in  Egypt,  attributes  it  to  a  depravity  of  manners ; 
and  on  reasoning  upon  this  subject  does  not  reason  well.  He 
speaks  as  if  all  the  women  in  Egypt  were  old  and  fat,  and 
the  French  women  alone  were  light,  captivating,  and 
graceful.  This  is  complimenting  the  French  women  at 
the  expense  of  the  sex.  Besides,  if  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu speaks  truth,  the  women  at  Constantinople  are  as 
handsome  as  those  of  Paris;  and  Buonaparte  himself 
gives  an  account  of  the  wife  of  Murad-Bey,  a  woman  of 
fifty,  as  having  all  the  grace,  the  bewitching  tones,  and 
the  sweetness  and  elegance  of  manners  of  the  most  accom- 
plished women  in  Europe.  Nor  is  external  beauty  alone, 
according  to  our  ideas,  the  proper  object  of  love.  A 
statue  of  a  beautiful  woman  is  an  object  of  admiration, 
but  not  of  love,  because,  though  the  pleasure  of  the  eye 
may  be  the  same,  it  is  itself  devoid  of  feeling.  The 
reasoning  on  polygamy  is  also  ingenious,  but  far-fetched. 
Buonaparte  tries  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  polyg- 
amy in  the  East  from  the  difference  of  colour  in  the  in- 
habitants and  the  desire  to  overcome  the  antipathy  arising 
from  this  circumstance  by  amalgamating  them  all  in  the 
same  family.  But  there  is  no  natural  diversity  of  colour 
in  Asia  more  than  in  Europe  or  Africa.  In  Asia  women 
are  tawny,  as  in  Europe  they  are  white,  and  in  Africa  jet- 
black.  If  these  colours  meet  more  commonly  in  Asia 
than  in  Europe,  it  is  from  the  practice  of  sending  women 
from  other  countries  thither  as  to  a  mart ;  which  custom 
itself  arises  from  the  practice  of  polygamy  or  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  beauty  like  any  other  commodity,  and 
is  not  the  cause  of  it.  Polygamy  is  common  in  Africa, 
where  there  is  no  mixture  of  colours.  It  is  the  attendant 
not  of  a  mixture  of  colours,  but  of  slavery.  It  is  the 
fault  of  Buonaparte's  reasoning  that  he  attributes  too  much 
in  human  affairs  to  political  and  final  causes,  and  hardly 
enough  to  natural  and  m«ral  ones. 
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These  violent  differences  of  character  and  customs,  and, 
as  it  might  seem,  even  of  nature,  were  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  French  from  making  a  very  strong  moral  im- 
pression on  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt ;  and  as  to  physical 
force,  they  had  not  enough  to  keep  the  population  down 
with  a  strong  hand.  To  retain  possession  of  Egypt  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  factory  or  fort  on  the  sea-coast,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  command  the  sea  ;  considered  as  a 
kingdom  rich  in  independent  resources,  it  has  the  back- 
ground of  the  Desert,  in  whose  pathless  extent  and  arid 
sands  an  army  would  be  lost  in  attempting  to  baffle  and 
scatter  the  barbarians  of  a  thousand  cities,  of  a  thousand 
wilds.  The  people  were  too  much  inured  to  a  different 
and  uniform  way  of  life,  either  to  have  occasion  for  or  to 
set  much  store  by  our  refinements  and  comforts,  which 
were  neither  adapted  to  their  situation  nor  habits.  When 
Napoleon  one  day  asked  the  Scheik  El-Mondi  what  was 
the  most  useful  tiling  he  had  taught  him  in  the  six 
months  he  had  been  among  them  —  "  The  most  useful 
thing  you  have  taught  me,"  replied  the  Scheik,  half  in 
jest  and  half  in  earnest,  "  is  to  drink  at  my  meals  ! "  The 
Arabs  had  too  little  knowledge  to  be  either  curious  about 
objects  of  science  or  to  take  any  interest  in  mechanical 
improvements.  They  looked  upon  the  scientific  men 
meeting  in  parties,  or  working  in  their  laboratories,  at  first 
as  priests  and  afterwards  as  alchemists ;  nor  could  they 
understand  the  interest  the  French  appeared  to  take  in 
the  Pyramids,  except  by  supposing  that  these  Europeans 
had  some  tradition  of  their  having  been  built  by  their  re- 
mote ancestors.  The  only  valuable  result  of  the  expedi- 
tion is  the  famous  work  on  Egypt  got  up  by  these  learned 
men,  and  published  at  an  immense  expense  during  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  this  century.  The  benefits  of  science 
are  too  remote,  too  evanescent,  and  too  refined  to  strike  a 
xude  and  savage  people,  who  have  most  need  of  them. 
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Again,  the  deference  paid  by  the  General-in-Chief  to  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  his  joining  in  celebrat- 
ing their  feasts,  and  the  respect  he  expressed  for  their 
Prophet,  were  all  well  judged  and  excellently  adapted  to 
conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  natives,  and  prevent  their 
unavoidable  repugnance  from  breaking  out  into  open 
hostility ;  but  they  were  only  temporary  expedients  and 
palliatives,  which  required  other  resources  and  stronger 
measures  in  reserve.  To  have  overcome  so  many  obstacles 
and  given  a  popular  impulse  in  his  favour,  it  was  necessary 
to  depart  from  the  common  course  of  things  and  strike 
the  ignorant  with  wonder  and  delight  —  he  should  have 
opened  the  canal  of  Suez  (as  was  talked  of),  or  by  a  new 
mode  of  irrigation  have  doubled  the  fertility  of  the  Nile 
and  the  population  of  Egypt,  or  preached  a  new  religion, 
or  rebuilt  Palmyra,  or  allowed  the  use  of  wine,  or  worked 
miracles,  or  seemed  to  work  them  ;  but  all  this  would  have 
required  time,  another  age,  and  faith  and  fortune  led 
captive  to  accomplish  it.  The  English  and  Portuguese 
occupied  only  ports  on  the  sea-coast  in  India  ;  and 
having  the  seas  to  themselves,  had  only  the  natives 
to  contend  with,  their  power  eating  gradually  into  the 
interior  like  a  cancer.  After  the  Portuguese  found  out 
the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Venetians 
lost  the  commerce  of  the  East,  which  they  had  carried  on 
by  way  of  Egypt.  Even  supposing  the  French  to  have 
established  themselves  in  Egypt,  does  not  this  fact  show 
that  the  great  traffic  would  still  have  been  carried  on  by 
the  old  road  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean,  or  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  great  maritime  powers? 

Egypt  borders  on  the  Nile,  and  occupies  an  extent  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  length,  from  Elephantine  to 
Cairo,  and  five  in  breadth,  after  which  the  Nile  divides 
into  two  branches,  and  forms  the  Delta.  The  valley  of 
the  Nile  is  about  equal  in  surface  to  a  sixth  part  of  an- 
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cient  France,  but  it  is  far  more  fertile,  and  is  like  one 
continued  garden,  there  being  neither  rock,  mountain,  nor 
waste  in  it.  It  never  rains  in  Egypt ;  the  fertility  of  the 
country  depends  entirely  on  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile, 
which  brings  a  kind  of  rich  loam  or  slime  with  it  from  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia,  where  it  takes  its  rise,  and  the 
year  is  more  or  less  abundant  in  proportion  as  it  rises 
higher  or  lower.  By  means  of  a  canal  to  draw  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  into  the  Great  Oasis,  a  vast  kingdom  was 
acquired.  The  country  is  remarkably  healthy ;  the  nights 
are  cool ;  a  burning  sun,  never  tempered  by  clouds,  scorches 
up  the  vapours  arising  from  the  low  grounds  and  marshes, 
and  renders  them  innoxious.  The  population  of  Egypt 
formerly,  in  the  time  of  Sesostris  and  the  Ptolemies,  and 
afterwards  at  the  period  when  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  seventh  century,  was  supposed  to  amount 
to  fifteen  or  twenty  millions.  At  present,  it  amounts  to 
between  two  and  three  millions ;  and  in  half  a  century 
will  not  amount,  in  all  probability,  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  if  the  present  system  of  administration 
continues  so  long.  Yet  it  is  said  by  some  persons  that 
the  earth  is  always  as  full  as  it  can  hold,  and  that  govern- 
ment can  have  no  influence  in  this  respect !  Egypt  was 
anciently  the  great  mart  and  thoroughfare  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  East.  This  was  carried  on  by  way  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  goods  of  India  were  thence  transported 
to  Thebes  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  by  the  canal  of  Suez, 
or  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  camels  eighty  leagues  across 
the  Desert.  Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  the  chief  seat  and  emporium  of  all  this  wealth  flow- 
ing in  from  both  worlds.  It  was  the  second  city  in  the 
Roman  empire.  It  is  the  only  convenient  or  safe  harbour 
on  a  coast  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  reaching  from  Tunis, 
the  ancient  Carthage,  to  Alexandretta  in  Syria.  It  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  ancient  mouths  of  the  Nile ;  but  at 
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present  the  dilapidation  and  neglect  of  the  canals  of  the 
Nile  prevent  its  waters  from  reaching  Alexandria,  except  at 
the  height  of  the  inundation,  when  they  are  collected  and 
preserved  in  large  cisterns,  which  have  a  striking  appear- 
ance. The  walls  of  Alexandria  were  formerly  twelve 
miles  round ;  it  contained  4,000  palaces,  4,000  baths,  400 
theatres,  12,000  shops,  and  above  50,000  Jews.  The 
Arabs  lost  28,000  men  in  taking  it  (in  the  first 
year  of  the  Hegira).  Here  is  the  tomb  of  Alexander,  in 
searching  which  the  French  antiquaries  found  an  elegant 
little  statue  in  terra-cotta,  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  height, 
dressed  after  the  Greek  fashion ;  near  the  city  were  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar  and  Cleopatra's  famous  Needles.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  Egyptian  cities  resembles  the  Asiatic  more 
than  the  European ;  and  their  gardens  are  full  of  trees  and 
fountains,  but  not  laid  out  in  any  order. 

Egypt  produces  abundance  of  wheat,  rice,  and  pulse. 
It  was  the  granary  of  old  Home,  as  it  is  at  present  that  of 
Constantinople.  It  also  produces  sugar,  indigo,  senna, 
cassia,  nitre,  flax,  and  hemp;  but  it  has  neither  wood, 
coal,  nor  oil.  It  procures  tobacco  from  Syria,  and  coffee 
from  Arabia.  It  feeds  numerous  flocks,  independently  of 
those  of  the  Desert,  and  a  multitude  of  poultry.  The 
chickens  are  hatched  in  ovens,  which  is  an  immemorial 
custom.  This  country  serves  as  an  intermediate  link  or 
resting-place  between  Africa  and  Asia.  The  caravans 
arrive  at  Cairo  like  ships  on  a  coast,  at  the  moment  when 
they  are  least  expected,  and  from  the  most  remote 
quarters.  Signals  of  their  arrival  are  made  at  Gizeh,  and 
they  approach  by  the  Pyramids.  At  that  spot  they  are 
informed  at  what  place  they  are  to  cross  the  Nile,  and 
where  they  are  to  encamp  near  Cairo.  The  caravans 
thus  announced  are  those  of  pilgrims  or  traders  from 
Morocco,  Fez,  Tunis,  Algiers,  or  Tripoli,  going  to  Mecca  and 
bringing  goods  to  barter  at  Cairo.  They  are  usually  com- 
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posed  of  several  hundred  camels,  sometimes  even  of  thou- 
sands, and  escorted  by  troops  of  armed  men.  Caravans 
also  come  from  Abyssinia,  from  the  interior  of  Africa, 
from  Tagoast,  and  from  places  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Senegal.  They  bring 
slaves,  gum,  gold-dust,  elephants'  teeth,  beautiful  negresses 
from  Darfour,  and  in  general  all  the  produce  of  those 
countries,  which  they  exchange  for  the  merchandise  of 
Europe  and  of  the  Levant.  The  French,  English,  or  any 
other  nation  established  in  Egypt,  would  soon  have  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Deserts  of 
Africa,  Abyssinia,  Arabia,  and  a  great  part  of  Syria,  and 
in  return  might  obtain  from  Egypt  wheat,  rice,  sugar, 
nitre,  and  all  the  productions  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

There  is  neither  coach  nor  cart  in  Egypt.  The  facility 
of  water-carriage  supersedes  the  use  of  them;  and  the 
camel  is  used  to  cross  the  Desert  and  as  the  ordinary 
beast  of  burden.  The  horses  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Buonaparte's  coachman,  Caesar,  astonished  the  natives  by 
his  dexterity  in  driving  his  carriage  with  six  fine  horses 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  Cairo  and  Boulac.  He 
himself  speaks  of  this  circumstance  with  no  small  com- 
placency. Even  the  greatest  minds  are  not  unwilling  to 
derive  admiration  from  accident  and  at  a  little  expense  of 
exertion.  Lord  Byron  endeavoured  to  make  the  Italians 
stare  by  galloping  through  the  streets  of  Venice  on  the 
only  live  horse  ever  seen  there. 

A  spring  of  water,  a  patch  of  verdure,  a -tent,  his 
camels,  his  horse,  and  a  herd  of  cattle,  are  all  that  the 
Arab  possesses.  Water  is  the  first  of  necessities  in  the 
Desert,  and  indeed  throughout  the  East;  and  the  Prophet 
has  in  a  manner  placed  this  element  under  the  peculiar 
protection  of  religion.  To  dig  a  canal  or  a  well,  or  to 
erect  a  fountain,  are  considered  as  works  not  only  of 
great  merit,  but  as  acts  of  piety.  Let  us  not  run  away 
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with  an  idea  that  all  is  wrong,  because  it  is  barbarous  or 
unlike  ourselves.  There  is  a  limit  which  neither  good 
nor  evil  can  pass ;  the  excess  of  everything  produces  its 
contrary.  Slavery  in  the  East,  by  being  absolute  and 
universal,  has  its  necessary,  practical  alleviations  ;  other- 
wise it  could  not  be  borne.  Slaves  are  admitted  as  a 
part  of  the  family,  marry  their  masters,  or  rise  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  State ;  for  where  all  are  slaves, 
all  are  equal.  Cruelty  and  distress  naturally  produce 
humanity  and  compassion,  as  hospitality  is  the  child  of 
the  Desert.  Charity  and  alms  are  recommended  in  every 
part  of  the  Koran,  as  the  means  of  being  most  acceptable 
to  God  and  the  Prophet.  Charity  is  so  far  the  offspring 
of  the  parsimony  of  nature  and  the  ravages  of  power. 
At  the  appointed  hour  the  Mussulmans  say  their  prayers, 
wherever  they  may  happen  to  be,  or  whatever  business 
they  are  engaged  in ;  the  slaves  spread  the  carpets  before 
them,  and  they  kneel  with  their  faces  towards  the  East. 
At  the  feast  of  Eamadan  (says  Voltaire)  the  Mahome- 
tans sing  and  pray  five  times  a  day,  and  then  fall  to  cut- 
ting each  other's  throats  with  the  greatest  good- will 
imaginable.  Nor  let  this  be  imputed  as  a  slur  upon  reli- 
gion, but  as  a  redeeming  trait  in  human  nature,  of  which 
it  stands  in  need.  Instead  of  showing  the  fallacy  and 
nullity  of  the  ideal  principle,  it  shows  its  universality 
and  indestructible  character.  Man  can  no  more  divest 
himself  entirely  of  the  ethereal  particle,  the  divince  parti- 
cula  aurce,  than  of  the  grossness  of  his  nature,  however  one 
or  the  other  may  predominate.  The  Moor  or  wild  Arab 
who  laughs  at  human  ties,  who  is  the  slave  of  headstrong 
passion  or  of  sordid  interest,  is  still  tamed  by  certain 
talismanic  words  written  in  his  sacred  books;  eyes  the 
golden  chain  let  down  from  Paradise  to  him  with  wonder 
and  delight ;  is  dangled  in  this  film,  this  cobweb  of  his 
brain,  like  a  puppet ;  and  his  savage  and  mere  animal 
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nature  is  cowed  and  subjected  by  his  higher  imaginative 
and  abstracted  nature,  just  as  he  himself  curbs  and  bends 
the  camel  or  the  wild  ass  of  the  Desert  to  his  purposes ! 

The  General-in-Chief  went  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the 
Prophet  at  the  house  of  the  Scheik  El-Bekir.  The  cere- 
mony was  begun  by  the  recital  of  a  kind  of  litany,  con- 
taining the  life  of  Mahomet  from  his  birth  to  his  death. 
About  a  hundred  Scheiks  sitting  in  a  circle,  on  carpets, 
with  their  legs  crossed,  recited  all  the  verses,  swinging 
their  bodies  violently  backwards  and  forwards,  and  all 
together.  A  magnificent  dinner  was  afterwards  served 
up,  at  which  the  guests  sat  on  carpets  with  their  legs 
across.  There  were  twenty  tables,  and  five  or  six  people 
at  each  table.  That  of  the  General-in-Chief  and  the 
Scheik  El-Bekir  was  in  the  middle :  a  little  slab  of  a 
precious  kind  of  wood,  ornamented  with  mosaic  work, 
was  raised  eighteen  inches  above  the  floor,  and  covered 
with  a  great  number  of  dishes  in  succession.  There  were 
pilaws  of  rice,  a  particular  kind  of  roasted  meat,  entrees, 
and  pastry,  all  very  highly  spiced.  The  Scheiks  l  picked 
everything  with  their  fingers ;  accordingly,  water  was 
brought  to  wash  their  hands  three  times  during  dinner. 
Gooseberry-water,  lemonade,  and  other  sorts  of  sherbet 
were  served  to  drink,  and  abundance  of  conserves  and 
confectionery  with  the  dessert.  The  dinner  was  not  dis- 
agreeable to  the  French  guests ;  it  was  only  the  manner 
of  eating  that  seemed  strange  to  them.  In  the  evening, 
the  whole  city  of  Cairo  was  illuminated.  After  dinner  the 
party  went  into  the  square  of  El-Bekir ;  the  illumination 
of  which,  in  coloured  glass,  was  exceedingly  beautiful. 
An  immense  concourse  of  people  were  present.  They 
were  all  placed  in  order,  in  ranks  of  from  twenty  to  a 
hundred  persons,  who,  standing  close  together,  recited  the 
prayers  and  litany  of  the  Prophet,  with  movements 

1  The  Doctors  of  the  Law  descended  from  the  Arabs  and  the  Prophet 
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which  kept  increasing  until  at  length  they  became  quite 
convulsive,  and  some  of  the  most  zealous  fainted  away. 
In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  General-in-Chief  often 
accepted  invitations  to  dinner  with  the  Scheik  Sadda,  the 
Scheik  Fay  on,  and  others  of  the  principal  Scheiks.  The 
days  chosen  were  different  festivals.  The  same  magnifi- 
cence prevailed  at  all  their  entertainments,  which  were 
conducted  in  nearly  a  similar  manner. 

Buonaparte  did  not  ever  (as  has  heen  idly  asserted) 
pretend  to  be  a  convert  to  the  Mahometan  religion ;  he 
merely  avowed  what  he  probably  felt,  a  high  opinion  of 
its  founder,  and  treated  its  ceremonies  with  respect  and 
decorum.  There  seems,  however,  at  one  time,  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  tampering  on  the  subject,  as  if  he  had  a  desire 
to  become  a  catechumen;  and  the  points  of  abstinence 
from  wine  and  circumcision  were  stated  as  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  such  an  arrangement,  which  the  Scheiks,  how- 
ever, thought  might  be  dispensed  with,  as  not  essential 
parts  of  the  religion.  This  was  not  good  policy  ;  instead 
of  deceiving  these  subtle  and  sagacious  casuists,  it  would 
give  them  a  bad  opinion  of  the  sincerity  of  the  French 
commander  in  other  respects.  To  turn  renegado  was 
more  than  was  requisite  to  be  admitted  into  the  country 
on  a  friendly  or  mercantile  footing ;  to  conquer  it,  it  was 
not  enough.  If  their  religion  was  so  excellent  as  to  call 
for  this  mark  of  acquiescence,  it  was  probable  that  their 
laws  and  government  were  not  so  bad  as  to  require  re- 
modelling by  the  hands  of  strangers ;  and  before  you  can 
pretend  to  overturn  an  empire,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  prove  that  you  are  either  stronger  or  wiser  than 
the  conquered.  Half-measures  will  not  do  for  extreme 
cases  ;  and  where  there  is  a  total  antipathy  of  sentiment 
and  maxims,  one  party  or  the  other  must  be  masters. 
Buonaparte's  soldiers,  though  superior  to  any  opposed  to 
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them,  were  a  mere  handful  compared  to  the  field  over 
which  they  had  to  act,  and  must  in  the  end  have  bit  the 
dust ;  and  their  chief  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
any  spell  or  talismanic  power  in  his  breast  to  kindle  a 
flame  through  the  East  or  tame  its  raging  fires.  His 
breath  had  not  the  force  to  stir  up  the  sunburnt  popula- 
tion of  Asia  like  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  send  it  before  him 
like  a  whirlwind ;  and  without  this,  it  must  be  "  blown 
stifling  back  upon  himself ! "  So  far  from  propagating 
new  principles  of  civilisation  in  the  East,  it  was  his 
object  to  crush  and  neutralise  them  at  home;  and  in- 
stead of  commencing  and  giving  full  scope  to  a  new  era 
in  society,  to  patch  up  and  lengthen  out  the  old  one, 
which  had  fallen  in  pieces  from  its  own  imperfections 
and  infirmity.  Bacchus  scattered  god-like  gifts  and 
civilisation  in  the  East,  and  returned  from  the  conquest 
of  India,  drawn  by  panthers,  and  followed  by  troops  of 
wild  men  and  women.  Alexander  overturned  barbaric 
thrones  by  martial  discipline,  and  fell  a  martyr  to  the 
intoxication  of  his  own  pride  and  passions.  Buonaparte 
was  stopped  by  a  dismantled  fort  and  an  English  cruiser ; 
and  turned  back  to  found  an  empire  in  the  West,  which 
fell  upon  the  founder's  head  "because  it  was  neither  new 
nor  old! 

While  the  General-in-Chief  merely  conformed  to  the 
established  worship  in  outward  appearance  and  from 
policy,  General  Menou  became  a  convert  in  good  earnest, 
turned  Mahometan,  and  married  a  lady  of  Kosetta,  whom 
he  treated  after  the  French  modes  of  gallantry.  He  gave 
her  his  hand  to  enter  the  dining-room,  the  best  place  at 
table,  the  choicest  dishes;  or  if  she  dropped  her  hand- 
kerchief, he  ran  to  pick  it  up.  She  related  these  circum- 
stances in  the  bath  at  Eosetta,  where  all  the  women  meet ; 
and  the  rest,  in  hopes  of  a  change  in  the  national  manners, 
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signed  a  petition  to  Sultan  Kabir,  or  the  Fire-king  (30 
they  called  Buonaparte),  that  their  husbands  should  be 
obliged  to  treat  them  in  the  same  manner.  A  Revolution 
of  the  Harem  might  not  have  been  the  least  feasible  pro- 
ject thought  of.  The  women  in  the  East  always  wear  a 
veil  or  a  piece  of  cloth  to  hide  their  faces.  If  taken  by 
surprise,  they  will  make  use  of  any  other  part  of  their 
dress  sooner  than  let  their  faces  be  exposed.  Marriage  in 
general  takes  place  without  either  party  having  seen  the 
other;  or  at  least  without  the  husband  having  seen  the 
wife.  The  dress  of  the  Oriental  people  is  both  becoming, 
easy,  and  magnificent.  Their  necks  and  limbs  are  not 
confined  by  bandages  or  garters ;  a  native  of  the  East  may 
remain  a  month  in  his  clothes  without  feeling  fatigued  by 
them.  The  little  hats  of  the  French,  their  tight  breeches, 
close  coats,  and  the  stocks  which  strangled  them,  were,  as 
they  well  might  be,  objects  of  laughter  and  aversion  to 
them.  The  freedom  and  looseness  of  the  female  dress 
makes  a  greater  contrast  in  this  respect  in  Europe ;  and 
the  use  of  the  beard  in  remote  climes  or  periods  may  be 
supposed  to  date  the  distinction  of  manhood  more  point- 
edly from  its  growth. 

The  plague  appears  first  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and 
occurs  always  in  winter.  When  it  broke  out,  the  army 
adopted  the  precautions  used  at  Marseilles  ;  which  were 
wholly  unknown  to  the  natives,  but  of  the  utility  of 
which  they  became  at  length  sensible.  Egypt  is  in  gen- 
eral extremely  healthy,  and  the  soldiers  were  chiefly 
incommoded  by  diseases  of  the  eyes.  This  disorder  is 
attributed  to  two  causes,  first,  the  sand  and  dust,  and 
secondly,  to  the  checking  of  the  perspiration,  produced  by 
very  cold  nights  succeeding  very  hot  days.  It  is  evidently 
owing  in  some  way  to  the  climate.  St.  Louis,  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Holy  Land  in  1250,  brought  back  a  multi- 
tude of  blind ;  and  it  was  this  circumstance  that  gave  rise 
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to  the  establishment  of  the  hospital  of  the  Quinze  Vingts 
at  Paris. 

Egypt  is  divided  from  Syria  to  the  east  by  the  Great 
Desert,  which  is  seventy-five  leagues,  or  seven  days'  jour- 
ney across. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  BATTLES  IN  1799  IN  SYRIA. 

BUONAPARTE  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  year  1798 
at  Cairo,  ripening  his  plans,  and  watching  the  progress  of 
events.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the  Porte,  no 
longer  kept  in  awe  by  the  French  fleet,  or  else  alarmed  for 
its  possessions  in  the  East,  declared  war  against  France. 
In  the  beginning  of  1799  the  Turkish  armies  assembled, 
one  at  Ehodes,  the  other  in  Syria,  ill  order  to  attack  the 
French  in  Egypt.  They  were  to  act  in  concert  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  first  by  landing  at  Aboukir,  the  second 
by  crossing  the  Desert  which  divides  Syria  from  Egypt. 
In  the  beginning  of  January  news  arrived  that  Gezzar 
Pacha  had  been  appointed  Seraskier  of  the  army  of  Syria ; 
that  his  vanguard,  under  the  command  of  Abdallah,  had 
already  arrived  at  El-Arisch,  and  was  occupied  in  repairing 
the  fort,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  key  of  Egypt  on 
the  Syrian  side.  A  train  of  artillery  of  forty  guns,  served 
by  1,200  cannoneers  in  the  European  manner,  had  been 
landed  at  Jaffa ;  considerable  magazines  were  conveyed  to 
that  town,  by  means  of  vessels  from  Constantinople ;  and 
at  Gaza  stores  of  skins  to  hold  water  had  been  collected, 
sufficient,  it  was  said,  to  enable  a  large  army  to  cross  the 
Desert. 

Had  the  French  remained  stationary,  they  would  have 
been  attacked  by  both  armies  at  once  ;  and  it  was  also  to 
be  apprehended  that  the  Turks  would  shortly  be  joined  by 
a  body  of  European  troops.  Thus  hemmed  in,  the  French 
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would  have  no  retreat  open  to  them  by  sea,  as  they  had 
no  fleet ;  and  by  land,  the  Desert  of  seventy-five  leagues 
which  separates  Syria  from  Egypt,  was  not  passable  by  an 
European  army  in  the  height  of  the  hot  season.  It  was 
therefore  the  business  of  the  French  General  to  anticipate 
his  enemies,  to  cross  the  Great  Desert  during  the  winter, 
to  possess  himself  by  a  coup-de-main  of  the  magazines 
which  had  been  formed  on  the  coasts  of  Syria,  and  to  at- 
tack, and  if  possible  to  destroy  the  different  troops  in  suc- 
cession as  fast  as  they  collected.  In  consequence  of  this 
plan,  the  divisions  of  the  army  of  Rhodes  were  obliged 
to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  Syria;  and  Egypt  not  being 
threatened  on  that  side  remained  quiet,  which  allowed 
the  French  to  march  the  greater  part  of  their  troops  into 
Syria.  Had  the  attack  on  Acre  succeeded,  Buonaparte 
had  it  in  contemplation  (at  least  as  no  impossible  event) 
to  have  menaced  Constantinople  with  an  army  of  25,000 
French,  and  100,000  auxiliaries,  Arabs,  Copts,  the  Druses 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  the  Christians  of  Syria;  and  after 
establishing  an  amicable  understanding  with  the  Porte, 
to  march  on  the  Indus  and  effect  the  conquest  of  India. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  would  thus  have  been  com- 
pletely fulfilled  by  driving  the  English  out  of  their  East- 
ern possessions ;  but  this  splendid  structure  was  built  on 
the  sand.  Buonaparte  had  already  tried  to  open  a  com- 
munication with  Tippoo  Saib,  by  a  letter  dated  the  25th 
of  January  in  this  year ;  but  of  course  the  negotiation 
never  came  to  anything.  On  the  9th  of  February,  a  little 
before  he  left  Cairo,  it  appears  by  a  letter  to  the  Executive 
Directory,  that  he  had  celebrated  the  commencement  of 
the  Ramadan  with  the  greatest  pomp,  and  performed  the 
same  functions  as  were  performed  by  the  Pacha  on  that 
occasion.  General  Desaix  was  at  this  period  in  upper 
Egypt  fighting  with  Murad-Bey,  160  leagues  from  Cairo, 
near  the  Cataracts,  where  he  had  explored  the  ruins  of 
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Thebes  ;  General  Bon  was  at  Suez.  Buonaparte,  in  all  his 
letters  to  the  Directory,  manifests  great  uneasiness  at  not 
hearing  news  from  France,  respecting  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  kept,  either  by  design  or  accident,  very  much 
in  the  dark.  A  Ragusan  ship  which  arrived  at  Alexan- 
dria, having  on  board  one  Citizen  Hamelin  with  some 
broken  files  of  Italian  journals,  gave  him  a  new  light  on 
the  subject.  "  If,"  he  writes  to  the  Executive  Directory, 
"  in  the  course  of  March,  Citizen  Hamelin's  report  should 
be  confirmed  to  me,  and  France  should  be  at  war  with 
the  Kings,  I  shall  return  to  Europe."  He  at  the  same 
time  urges  the  necessity  of  reinforcements,  and  complains 
of  the  number  of  enemies  he  has  to  contend  with, — Deserts, 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  Arabs,  Mamelukes,  Russians, 
Turks,  and  English. 

Buonaparte  had  addressed  two  letters  to  Gezzar  Pacha  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  year ;  the  only  answer  he 
gave  was  in  the  first  instance  to  use  the  messenger  ill,  and 
in  the  second  to  cut  his  head  off.  The  French  at  Acre 
were  seized  and  treated  in  a  barbarous  manner.  The 
Pacha  also  issued  a  number  of  proclamations,  in  which 
he  called  on  the  people  of  Egypt  to  revolt,  and  announced 
his  speedy  approach.  Some  months  after  his  vanguard 
took  up  a  position  at  El-Arisch,  a  fort  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  Desert,  six  leagues  within  the  Egyptian  ter- 
ritory. The  French  General  no  longer  hesitated,  but 
determined  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country 
without  delay.  On  the  4th  of  February  General  Reynier 
joined  the  vanguard  under  General  Lagrange,  stationed 
at  Catieh,  three  days'  journey  in  the  Desert,  where  Buona- 
parte had  ordered  considerable  magazines  to  be  collected, 
and  where  General  Kleber  soon  after  arrived  from  Dami- 
etta.  Two  days  after,  the  army  set  out  from  Catieh  on 
its  march  across  the  Desert  to  El-Arisch,  during  which 
for  several  days  no  water  was  to  be  found.  The  difficul- 
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ties  which  arose  on  every  side  were  borne  with  great 
patience ;  and  the  enemy  was  attacked  and  driven  from 
the  village  of  El-Arisch,  and  the  whole  of  his  vanguard 
shut  up  in  the  Fort.  In  the  mean  time,  Gezzar  Pacha's 
cavalry,  with  a  hody  of  infantry,  having  got  into  the  rear 
of  the  army,  and  taken  up  a  position  about  a  league  off, 
Kleber  directed  General  Eeynier  to  make  a  sudden 
movement,  and  at  midnight  the  enemy's  camp  was  sur- 
rounded, attacked,  and  taken,  with  a  quantity  of  baggage 
and  several  prisoners.  It  was  necessary  to  open  regular 
trenches  before  the  fort ;  a  heavy  cannonade  was  com- 
menced against  it.  On  the  18th  at  noon,  a  practicable 
breach  was  made,  and  the  commandant  was  summoned 
to  surrender,  which  he  did.  Three  hundred  horses,  much 
biscuit,  and  rice  were  found  at  El-Arisch,  together  with  500 
Albanians,  500  Maugrabins,  and  200  men  from  Adonia  and 
Caramania ;  the  Maugrabins  entered  into  the  French  ser- 
vice, and  Buonaparte  made  an  auxiliary  corps  of  them.  On 
leaving  El-Arisch,  the  vanguard  lost  its  way  in  the  Desert, 
and  suffered  much  for  want  of  water.  The  provisions 
failing,  the  troops  were  obliged  to  eat  horses,  mules,  and 
camels.  On  the  24th  they  came  to  the  pillars  placed  to 
mark  the  boundaries  of  Africa  and  Asia,  and  lay  that 
night  in  Asia.  The  following  day  the  army  marched  on 
Gaza ;  and  at  10  in  the  morning  saw  3,000  or  4,000 
cavalry  advancing  towards  them.  Murat's  cavalry  hav- 
ing passed  a  number  of  torrents  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
Kleber's  division  and  Lannes's  light  infantry,  which  sup- 
ported the  movement  of  the  cavalry,  charged  the  enemy 
near  the  height  which  overlooks  Hebron,  and  where  Sam- 
son carried  off  the  gates  of  Gaza.  The  Mussulmans  did 
not  await  the  charge,  but  fell  back,  having  some  men 
killed,  among  others  the  Pacha's  Kiaya.  The  22d  light 
infantry  behaved  extremely  well,  and  followed  the  cavalry 
running,  though  many  days  had  elapsed  since  they  had 
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made  a  good  meal  or  drank  their  fill  of  water.  Gaza  con- 
tained powder,  military  stores,  shells,  implements,  vast 
supplies  of  biscuit,  and  six  pieces  of  cannon. 

The  weather  now  became  dreadful,  with  thunder  and 
rain,  the  first  the  army  had  encountered  since  its  leaving 
Europe.  February  28,  they  slept  at  Eswod,  the  ancient 
Azot,  and  on  the  29th  at  Eameh,  which  the  enemy  had 
evacuated  precipitately,  leaving  behind  him  100,000  ra- 
tions of  biscuit,  a  still  greater  quantity  of  barley,  and  1,500 
water-skins,  which  Gezzar  had  prepared  in  order  to  pass 
the  Desert. 

Kleber's  division  was  the  first  that  invested  Jaffa ;  Bon 
and  Lannes  came  up  afterwards.  The  town  was  de- 
fended by  about  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were 
unmasked  from  all  points  and  kept  up  a  well-sustained 
fire.  On  the  6th  of  March,  the  French  having  fixed  their 
batteries  and  mortars,  the  garrison  made  a  sortie ;  a  crowd 
of  men,  in  various  costumes  and  of  all  colours,  were  then 
seen  marching  out,  Maugrabins,  Albanians,  Kurds,  Nato- 
lians,  Caramanians,  Damascenes,  natives  of  Aleppo,  and 
blacks  from  Tekrour.  They  were,  however,  briskly  re- 
pulsed, and  returned  with  more  expedition  than  they  came. 
Duroc,  at  that  time  aide-de-camp  to  the  General-in-Chief, 
particularly  distinguished  himself  in  this  adventure.  At 
break  of  day  Buonaparte  caused  the  governor  to  be  sum- 
moned, who  had  his  messenger's  head  struck  off,  and  sent 
no  answer.  At  seven  o'clock  the  firing  commenced,  and 
in  an  hour  Buonaparte  judged  the  breach  practicable. 
General  Lannes  made  the  dispositions  for  the  assault. 
The  Adjutant-General's  assistant,  Neterwood,  and  ten 
carbineers  first  mounted  the  breach,  followed  by  three 
companies  of  grenadiers,  under  General  Eambaud.  At 
five  the  assailants  were  masters  of  the  town,  which  was 
for  twenty-four  hours  given  up  to  pillage  and  all  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  Four  thousand  of  Gezzar's  soldiers  were 
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put  to  the  sword,  and  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  were 
massacred. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  several  ships  arrived  from  St. 
Jean  d'Acre  with  military  stores  and  provisions ;  they 
were  seized  in  the  port.  Abd-Oullah,  Gezzar's  General, 
had  the  address  to  conceal  himself  among  the  people  from 
Egypt,  and  to  go  and  throw  himself  at  Buonaparte's  feet. 
The  latter  sent  to  Damascus  and  Aleppo  more  than  500 
persons  belonging  to  those  two  cities,  as  well  as  between 
400  and  500  persons  into  Egypt.  He  pardoned  the 
Mamelukes  and  Kiaschefs  whom  he  took  at  El-Arisch  \ 
he  pardoned  also  Omar-Mackram,  Scheik  of  Cairo ;  he  was 
merciful  towards  the  Egyptians  as  well  as  towards  the 
people  of  Jaffa,  but  severe  towards  the  garrison,  which 
suffered  itself  to  be  taken  with  arms  in  its  hands.  The 
French  found  at  Jaffa  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  thirty  of 
which  were  of  European  make,  besides  immense  stores  of 
provisions.  The  siege  was  conducted  by  Caffarelli,  who 
afterwards  fell  at  Acre ;  Colonel  Lejeune,  who  was  killed 
in  mounting  the  breach,  was  deeply  regretted  by  his 
corps  and  by  the  army. 

It  was  from  Jaffa  that  Buonaparte  dated  two  of  his 
most  famous  letters,  the  one  addressed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  the  other  to  Gezzar  Pacha ;  which  deserve- 
insertion  here,  as  specimens  of  his  manner  of  adopting 
the  energetic  and  imposing  style  of  Eastern  composition.. 
They  are  as  follows :  — 

"  General  Buonaparte  to  the  Scheiks,  Ulemas,  and  other 
Inhabitants  of  the  Provinces  of  Gaza,  Eatnleh,  and 
Jaffa. 

"JAFFA,  19th  Ventose,  year  VTL. 
March  9,  1799. 

"  God  is  forgiving  and  merciful ! 

"  I  write  the  present  letter  to  inform  you  that  I  am 
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come  into  Palestine  to  drive  out  the  Mamelukes  and  the 
army  of  Gezzar  Pacha. 

"  By  what  right  has  Gezzar  extended  his  inroads  inter 
the  provinces  of  Jaffa,  Ramleh,  and  Gaza,  which  are  no 
part  of  his  Pachaship  ?  Or  by  what  right  did  he  send  his 
troops  to  El- Arisen  ?  He  has  provoked  me  to  war ;  I 
have  brought  it  to  him  ;  but  it  is  not  on  you,  inhabitants, 
that  I  intend  to  inflict  its  horrors. 

"Remain  quiet  in  your  homes;  let  those  who  have 
quitted  them  through  fear  return  to  them ;  I  will  grant  to 
every  one  the  property  he  possesses. 

"  It  is  my  intention  that  the  Cadis  shall  continue  their 
functions  as  usual,  and  dispense  justice  ;  that  religion,  in 
particular,  shall  be  protected  and  revered ;  and  that  the 
mosques  shall  be  frequented  by  all  good  Mussulmans ;  it  is 
from  God  that  all  good  things  come ;  it  is  He  who  gives 
the  victory. 

"  It  is  proper  that  you  should  know  that  all  human 
efforts  are  useless  against  me ;  for  all  that  I  undertake  is 
destined  to  succeed.  Those  who  declare  themselves  my 
friends,  prosper ;  those  who  declare  themselves  my  enemies, 
perish.  The  example  of  what  has  just  occurred  at  Jaffa 
and  Gaza  ought  to  teach  you  that  if  I  am  terrible  to  my 
enemies,  I  am  kind  to  my  friends,  and,  above  all,  benevo- 
lent and  merciful  to  the  poor. 

"(Signed)  BUONAPARTE." 

The  letter  to  Gezzar  Pacha  bears  the  same  date,  and 
runs  thus :  — 

"  Since  my  entrance  into  Egypt  I  have  several  times 
informed  you  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to  make  war 
upon  you,  but  that  my  only  object  was  to  drive  out  the 
Mamelukes;  you  have  not  answered  any  of  the  pro- 
posals I  have  made  to  you. 

"I  apprised  you  that  I  wished  you  to  remove  Ibrahim- 
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Bey  from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt ;  but  far  from  doing  so, 
you  have  sent  troops  to  Gaza,  collected  great  magazines, 
published  on  all  sides  that  you  were  about  to  enter  Egypt ; 
and  at  length  carried  this  invasion  into  effect  by  sending 
2,000  of  your  men  to  the  fort  of  El-Arisch,  six  leagues 
within  the  territory  of  Egypt.  It  then  became  incumbent 
on  me  to  set  out  from  Cairo,  and  bring  home  to  you  the 
war  which  you  seem  to  provoke. 

"  The  provinces  of  Gaza,  Eamleh,  and  Jaffa  are  in  my 
power.  I  have  treated  those  of  your  troops  who  placed 
themselves  at  my  mercy  with  generosity :  I  have  treated 
those  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  war  with  severity.  I 
shall  march  in  a  few  days  on  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  But  why 
should  I  deprive  an  old  man  whom  I  do  not  know  of  a 
few  years  of  life  ?  What  signify  a  few  leagues  more  by 
the  side  of  the  countries  I  have  conquered  ?  And  since 
God  gives  me  the  victory,  I  will,  like  Him,  be  forgiving 
and  merciful,  not  only  towards  the  people,  but  towards 
the  great  also. 

"You  have  no  real  reason  to  be  my  enemy,  for  you 
were  the  foe  of  the  Mamelukes.  Your  Pachaship  is 
separated  from  Egypt  by  the  provinces  of  Gaza  and 
Ramleh,  and  by  immense  deserts.  Become  my  friend 
once  more,  be  the  enemy  of  the  Mamelukes  and  English, 
and  I  will  do  you  as  much  good  as  I  have  done  and  can  do 
you  harm.  Send  me  your  answer  by  a  man  furnished 
with  full  powers  and  acquainted  with  your  intentions. 
Let  him  present  himself  to  my  vanguard  with  a  white 
flag :  I  give  an  order  to  my  staff  to  send  you  a  safe  con- 
duct, which  you  will  find  annexed. 

"  On  the  24th  of  this  month  I  shall  march  against  St 
Jean  d'Acre ;  I  must  therefore  have  your  answer  before 
that  day. 

"(Signed)  BUONAPARTE." 
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With  the  name  of  Jaffa  are  connected  two  of  the 
ugliest  charges  ever  brought  against  Buonaparte,  those 
of  massacring  the  Turkish  prisoners  and  poisoning  his 
own  troops  in  the  hospital  there  ;  which  were  for  a  long 
time  repeated  with  no  less  confidence  than  success,  and 
which  have  since  been  proved,  and  indeed  acknowledged 
by  the  persons  chiefly  concerned  in  propagating  them,  to 
be  as  groundless  as  they  were  odious.  The  truth  with 
respect  to  each  of  them  appears  to  have  been  this,  which 
cannot  be  given  better  than  in  his  own  words : 

"  I  asked  the  Emperor  then  if  he  had  ever  read  Miot's 
History  of  the  Expedition  to  Egypt  ?  '  What,  the  Com- 
missary ? '  he  replied ;  '  I  believe  Las  Cases  gave  me  a 
copy ;  moreover,  it  was  published  in  my  time.'  He  then 
desired  me  to  bring  the  one  which  I  had,  that  he  might 
compare  them.  He  observed,  '  Miot  was  a  polisson, 
whom,  together  with  his  brother,  I  raised  from  the  dirt. 
He  says  that  I  threatened  him  for  writing  the  book, 
which  is  a  falsehood.  I  said  to  his  brother  once  that  he 
might  as  well  not  have  published  untruths.  He  was  a 
man  who  had  always  fear  before  his  eyes.  What  does  he 
say  about  the  poisoning  affair  and  the  shooting  at  Jaffa  ? ' 
I  replied,  that  as  to  the  poisoning,  Miot  declared  he  could 
say  no  more  than  that  such  had  been  the  current  report ; 
but  that  he  positively  asserted  that  he  (Napoleon)  had 
caused  between  three  and  four  thousand  Turks  to  be  shot 
some  days  after  the  capture  of  Jaffa.  Napoleon  answered, 
'  It  is  not  true  that  there  were  so  many.  I  ordered  about 
a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  to  be  shot,  which  was  done. 
The  reason  was,  that  amongst  the  garrison  of  Jaffa  a  num- 
ber of  Turkish  troops  were  discovered  whom  I  had  taken 
a  short  time  before  at  El- Arisen,  and  sent  to  Bagdat  upon 
their  parole  not  to  serve  again  or  to  be  found  in  arms 
against  me  for  a  year.  I  had  caused  them  to  be  escorted 
twelve  leagues  on  their  way  to  Bagdat  by  a  division 
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of  my  army.  But  those  Turks,  instead  of  proceeding  to 
Bagdat,  threw  themselves  into  Jaffa,  defended  it  to  the 
last,  and  cost  me  a  number  of  brave  men  to  take  it,  whose 
lives  would  have  been  spared  if  the  others  had  not  rein- 
forced the  garrison  of  Jaffa.  Moreover,  before  I  attacked 
the  town,  I  sent  them  a  flag  of  truce.  Immediately  after- 
wards we  saw  the  head  of  the  bearer  elevated  on  a  pole 
over  the  wall.  Now  if  I  had  spared  them  again,  and  sent 
them  away  upon  their  parole,  they  would  directly  have 
gone  to  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  where  they  would  have  played 
me  over  again  the  same  trick  that  they  had  done  at  Jaffa. 
In  justice  to  the  lives  of  my  soldiers,  as  every  general 
ought  to  consider  himself  as  their  father  and  them  as  his 
children,  I  could  not  allow  this.  To  leave  as  a  guard  a 
portion  of  my  army,  already  small  and  reduced  in  num- 
ber in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  faith  of  those 
wretches,  was  impossible.  Indeed  to  have  acted  other- 
wise than  I  did,  would  probably  have  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  my  whole  army.  I  therefore,  availing  myself  of 
the  rights  of  war,  which  authorise  putting  to  death  pris- 
oners taken  under  such  circumstances,  independent  of 
the  right  given  to  me  by  having  taken  the  city  by  as- 
sault, and  that  of  retaliation  on  the  Turks  for  having 
slaughtered  my  messenger,  ordered  that  the  prisoners 
taken  at  El-Arisch,  who,  in  defiance  of  their  capitulation, 
had  been  found  bearing  arms  against  me,  should  be 
singled  out  and  shot.  The  rest,  amounting  to  a  consider- 
able number,  were  spared.  I  would,'  continued  he,  *  do 
the  same  thing  again  to-morrow,  and  so  would  any  gen- 
eral commanding  an  army  under  similar  circumstances.' 

" '  Previous  to  leaving  Jaffa,'  continued  Napoleon, '  and 
after  the  greatest  number  of  the  sick  and  wounded  had 
been  embarked,  it  was  reported  to  me  that  there  were 
some  men  in  the  hospital  so  dangerously  ill  as  not  to 
allow  of  their  being  removed.  I  immediately  ordered  the 
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chiefs  of  the  medical  staff  to  consult  together  on  what 
was  best  to  be  done,  and  to  deliver  their  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Accordingly  they  met,  and  found  that  there 
were  seven  or  eight  men  so  dangerously  ill  that  they 
conceived  it  impossible  for  them  to  recover ;  and  also 
that  they  could  not  exist  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours 
longer;  that  moreover,  being  afflicted  with  the  plague, 
they  would  spread  that  disease  among  all  those  who  ap- 
proached them.  Some  of  them,  who  were  sensible,  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  about  to  be  abandoned,  demanded 
with  earnest  entreaties  to  be  put  to  death.  Larrey  was 
of  opinion  that  recovery  was  impossible,  and  that  these 
poor  fellows  could  not  exist  many  hours ;  but  as  they 
might  linger  long  enough  to  be  alive  when  the  Turks 
entered,  and  be  subjected  to  the  dreadful  tortures  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  inflict  upon  their  prisoners,  he 
thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  charity  to  comply  with 
their  desires  and  accelerate  their  end  by  a  few  hours. 
Desgenettes  did  not  approve  of  this,  and  replied  that  his 
profession  was  to  cure  the  sick  and  not  to  despatch  them. 
Larrey  came  to  me  immediately  afterwards,  informed  me 
of  the  circumstances  and  of  what  Desgenettes  had  said, 
adding  that  perhaps  Desgenettes  was  right.  But,  pro- 
ceeded Larrey,  those  men  cannot  live  for  more  than  a 
few  hours,  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  at  most,  and  if  you 
will  leave  a  rearguard  of  cavalry  to  stay  and  protect 
them  from  advanced  parties  that  will  be  sufficient.  Ac- 
cordingly I  ordered  four  or  five  hundred  cavalry  to  re- 
main behind,  and  not  to  quit  the  place  until  all  were 
dead.  They  did  remain,  and  informed  me  that  all  had 
expired  before  they  left  the  town ;  but  I  have  heard 
since  that  Sidney  Smith  found  one  or  two  alive  when  he 
entered  it.  This  is  the  truth  of  the  business.  Wilson 
himself,  I  dare  say,  knows  now  that  he  was  mistaken. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  never  asserted  anything  of  the  kind. 
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I  have  no  doubt  that  this  story  of  the  poisoning  origi- 
nated in  something  said  by  Desgenettes,  who  was  a 
bavard,  which  was  afterwards  misconceived  or  incor- 
rectly repeated.  Desgenettes  was,  however,  a  good  man, 
and  notwithstanding  his  having  given  rise  to  this  story, 
I  was  not  offended,  and  had  him  near  my  person  in  dif- 
ferent campaigns  afterwards.  Not  that  I  think  it  would 
have  been  a  crime,  had  opium  been  administered ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  virtue.  To  leave 
a  few  unfortunate  beings  who  could  not  recover,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  massacred  by  the  Turks  with  the 
most  dreadful  torments,  as  was  their  custom,  would,  I 
think,  have  been  cruelty.  A  general  ought  to  act  with 
his  soldiers  as  he  would  wish  should  be  done  to  himself. 
Now,  would  not  any  man  under  similar  circumstances, 
who  retained  his  senses,  have  preferred  dying  easily  a 
few  hours  sooner,  rather  than  expire  under  the  tortures 
of  those  barbarians  ?  You  have  been  amongst  the  Turks 
and  know  what  they  are ;  I  ask  you  now  to  place  your- 
self in  the  situation  of  one  of  those  sick  men,  and  that 
you  were  asked  which  you  would  prefer,  —  to  be  left  to 
suffer  the  tortures  of  those  miscreants,  or  to  have  opium 
administered  to  you  ? '  I  replied,  most  undoubtedly  I 
should  prefer  the  latter.  '  Certainly,  so  would  any  man,' 
answered  Napoleon;  'if  my  own  son  (and  I  believe  I 
love  my  son  as  well  as  any  father  does  his  child)  were 
in  a  similar  situation  with  those  men,  I  would  advise  it 
to  be  done;  and  if  so  situated  myself,  I  would  insist 
upon  it,  if  I  had  sense  enough  and  strength  enough  left 
to  demand  it  But,  however,  affairs  were  not  so  pressing 
as  to  prevent  my  leaving  a  party  to  take  care  of  them, 
which  was  done.  If  I  had  thought  such  a  measure  as 
that  of  giving  opium  unavoidable,  I  should  have  called 
a  council  of  war,  have  stated  the  necessity  of  it,  and  have 
published  it  in  the  order  of  the  day.  It  should  have 
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been  no  secret.  Do  you  think  that  if  I  had  been  capable 
of  secretly  poisoning  my  soldiers  (as  doing  a  necessary 
action  secretly  would  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  crime), 
or  of  such  barbarities  as  driving  my  carriage  over  the 
dead  or  the  still  bleeding  bodies  of  the  wounded,  that  my 
troops  would  have  fought  for  me  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
an  affection  without  a  parallel  ?  No,  no.  I  never  should 
have  done  so  a  second  time.  They  would  have  shot  me 
in  passing.  Even  some  of  the  wounded,  who  had  suffi- 
cient strength  left  to  pull  a  trigger,  would  have  des- 
patched me/" 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  O'Meara  of  Buonaparte's 
conversation  with  him  on  this  subject,  which,  indepen- 
dently of  other  proof,  carries  its  own  evidence  with  it. 
Yet  it  was  one  of  those  charges  which,  insisted  upon  for 
a  number  of  years  with  every  circumstance  of  aggrava- 
tion, gangrened  the  public  mind  and  swelled  the  war- 
whoop  against  him,  whenever  a  plea  was  wanted.  In 
proportion  to  the  odiousness  of  the  imputation  was  the 
natural  horror  it  excited,  and  the  firm  conviction  enter- 
tained of  the  truth  of  this  phantom  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion. The  English  are  too  ready  to  give  ear  to  charges 
against  their  enemies ;  and  from  this  weakness  in  their 
character,  every  adventurer  who  can  bring  an  idle  tale 
against  a  formidable  opponent  or  with  the  aid  of  half-a 
dozen  venal  scribblers  stigmatise  him  with  an  oppro- 
brious nickname,  can  inflame  the  national  hostility  and 
prejudices  to  a  state  bordering  on  madness,  and  wield 
the  power  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  people  to  any 
purpose,  either  of  right  or  wrong,  that  the  Government 
pleases.  This  is  a  dangerous  engine;  and  the  handle 
that  has  been  made  of  it  in  this  instance  among  others 
should  shame  us  out  of  the  use  of  it.  Napoleon  attri- 
butes to  the  great  Lord  Chatham  a  saying  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  "if  the  Government  were  to  deal  fairly  or 
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justly  with  France,  England  would  not  exist  for  four- 
and-twenty  hours."  It  looks  as  if  this  sentiment  were 
not  peculiar  to  him ;  but  it  has  been  acted  upon  with 
tenfold  virulence  and  still  more  pernicious  effect  in 
our  time. 

His  real  behaviour  to  the  sick  at  Jaffa,  and  the  immi- 
nent peril  to  which  he  exposed  himself  to  calm  the  fears 
of  the  army  at  the  infection  which  broke  out  among  them, 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  foregoing  calumny.  The 
soldiers  in  the  pillage  of  the  place  having  plundered  the 
houses  of  a  number  of  articles  of  Turkish  dress  which 
were  infected,  this  produced  the  plague  among  them. 
The  following  day  the  General-in-Chief  gave  orders  that 
every  soldier  should  bring  his  booty  into  the  square,  when 
all  the  articles  of  wearing  apparel  were  burnt.  But  the 
disease  had  been  already  communicated.  He  caused  the 
sick  to  be  immediately  conveyed  to  the  hospitals,  where 
those  infected  with  the  plague  were  carefully  separated 
from  the  rest.  For  a  shore  time  he  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  troops  that  it  was  only  a  fever  with  swellings,  and 
not  the  plague ;  and  in  order  to  convince  them  of  it,  he 
went  publicly  to  the  bedside  of  a  soldier  who  was  in- 
fected, and  touched  him.  This  had  a  great  effect  in 
encouraging  the  men;  and  even  some  of  the  surgeons, 
who  had  abandoned  them,  became  ashamed  and  returned 
to  their  duties. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
ST.  JEAN  D'ACEE  AND  ALEXANDRIA. 

JAFFA  is  situated  between  Gaza  and  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
the  road  to  which  runs  nearly  along  the  sea-shore,  close 
by  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  convent 
and  fountain,  and  a  rock  with  the  print  of  a  man's  foot, 
which  tradition  gives  out  to  have  been  left  by  Elijah 
when  he  ascended  to  heaven.  The  heights  of  Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion  are  about  half  a  mile  from  it. 

The  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre  began  on  the  20th  of 
March;  and  from  this  period  till  the  1st  of  April  the 
battering-train  consisted  of  one  thirty-two-pounder  car- 
ronade,  which  Major  Lambert  had  taken  at  Caiffa  by 
seizing  the  long-boat  of  the  Tiger  by  main  force ;  but  it 
was  not  possible  to  make  use  of  it  with  the  carriage 
belonging  to  the  boat,  and  besides,  there  were  no  cannon- 
balls.  These  difficulties  speedily  vanished.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  the  park  of  artillery  constructed  a  carriage. 
As  for  balls,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  took  upon  himself  to  pro- 
vide them.  A  few  horsemen  or  waggons  made  their 
appearance  from  time  to  time ;  upon  which  the  English 
Commodore1  approached  and  poured  in  an  alternate  fire 
from  all  his  tiers ;  and  the  soldiers,  to  whom  the  director 
of  the  park  paid  five  sous  for  every  ball,  immediately  ran 
to  pick  them  up.  They  were  so  much  accustomed  to  this 
manceuvre  that  they  would  go  and  fetch  them  in  the 
1  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  cruising  off  Acre  with  the  English  fleet,  and  often 
entered  the  town. 
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midst  of  the  cannonade  and  of  the  shouts  of  laughter  it 
occasioned.  Sometimes  the  construction  of  a  battery  was 
pretended  to  be  begun.  Thus  the  besiegers  obtained 
twelve  and  thirty-two  pounder  balls.  They  had  powder, 
which  had  been  brought  from  Cairo,  and  more  had  been 
found  at  Jaffa  and  Gaza.  The  total  of  their  means  in  the 
way  of  artillery  amounted  only  to  four  twelve-pounders, 
provided  with  two  hundred  rounds  each,  eight  howitzers, 
a  thirty-two-pounder  carronade,  and  thirty  four-pounders. 
The  engineer,  General  Samson,  being  ordered  to  reconnoi- 
tre the  town,  reported  incorrectly  that  there  was  neither 
counterscarp  nor  ditch,  from  having  in  the  night  reached 
a  wall,  which  he  had  mistaken  for  the  rampart.  A  breach 
was  made  in  this  wall,  and  fifteen  sappers  and  twenty-five 
grenadiers,  with  Adjutant-General  Laugier  at  their  head, 
were  ordered  to  clear  it,  but  on  coming  out  on  the  other 
side,  were  stopped  short  by  a  counterscarp  of  fifteen  feet 
and  a  ditch  several  yards  in  width.  Five  or  six  of  the 
assailants  were  wounded,  and  the  rest,  pursued  by  a 
dreadful  fire  of  musketry,  regained  the  trench  precipi- 
tately. A  miner  was  immediately  set  to  work  to  blow 
up  the  counterscarp.  In  three  days  the  mine  was  got 
ready,  under  the  fire  of  the  ramparts  and  of  a  great 
quantity  of  mortars,  directed  by  excellent  gunners  fur- 
nished by  the  English  ships,  which  scattered  shells  in  all 
directions.  The  eight-inch  mortars  and  five  pieces  which 
the  English  had  taken  at  Aboukir,  now  strengthened  the 
defence  of  the  place.  On  the  28th  the  mine  was  sprung, 
but  only  overthrew  half  of  the  counterscarp.  The  staff- 
ofiicer  Mailly  was,  however,  sent  forward  with  twenty-five 
grenadiers  and  six  sappers,  and  Laugier  with  two  battalions 
hastened  to  support  the  attack ;  but  the  latter,  on  reach- 
ing the  counterscarp,  met  the  grenadiers  returning  with 
the  news  that  the  trench  was  too  high  by  some  feet,  and 
that  Mailly,  with  several  of  their  comrades,  had  been 
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killed.  When  the  Turks  first  saw  this  young  officer 
fastening  the  ladder,  they  were  seized  with  terror,  and 
fled  to  the  fort.  But  the  death  of  Mailly  frustrated  the 
whole  operation ;  Laugier  was  also  killed,  and  considerable 
loss  incurred  without  any  benefit,  though  the  town  ought 
to  have  been  taken  at  this  time,  as  reinforcements  arrived 
in  the  garrison  by  sea  daily.  Soon  afterwards,  the  coun- 
terscarp was  blown  up  by  a  new  mine  sunk  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  continued  under  the  ditch  in  order  to  blow  up 
the  whole  tower,  as  there  was  no  hope  of  getting  in  at 
the  breach,  which  had  been  filled  up  with  all  sorts  of  com- 
bustibles. The  English  and  Turks  stood  on  the  inside, 
and  knocked  the  few  stragglers  on  the  head  one  by  one 
as  they  entered.  About  this  time  the  garrison  made  a 
SDrtie,  led  on  by  two  hundred  English,  but  they  were  re- 
pulsed and  a  captain  of  marines  was  killed. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  the  siege  or  in  the  month 
of  April,  that  the  actions  of  Canaan,  Nazareth,  Saffet,  and 
Mount  Tabor  were  fought.  The  last  was  that  which 
Kleber  admired  so  much.  He  had  foretold  its  ill  success 
to  Buonaparte,  and  done  all  he  could  to  dissuade  him  from 
it,  but  had  promised  to  come  up  in  time  to  assist  him. 
Buonaparte  sat  up  all  night  in  his  tent  with  the  officers 
sleeping  round  him.  He  sat  at  a  table  examining  maps 
and  measuring  distances  with  a  pair  of  compasses.  Every 
now  and  then  he  rose  up,  went  to  the  opening  of  the  tent, 
either  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  or  as  if  to  see  how  the 
night  waned.  With  the  first  streak  of  light  he  woke  the 
officers,  and  by  ten  o'clock  he  had  beaten  the  Turks,  when 
Kleber  arrived  just  in  time  to  compliment  him  on  his 
victory. 

In  the  middle  of  April,  Rear-Admiral  Perre*  had  arrived 
at  Jaffa  with  three  frigates  from  Alexandria;  he  had 
landed  two  mortars  and  six  eighteen-pounders  at  Tintura. 
Two  were  fixed  to  play  upon  the  little  isle  that  flanked 
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the  breach,  and  the  four  others  were  directed  against  the 
ramparts  and  curtains  by  the  side  of  the  tower.  On  the 
25th  the  mine  was  sprung,  but  a  chamber  under  the  tower 
(which  had  been  filled  with  sand)  disappointed  the  be- 
siegers, and  only  the  part  on  the  outside  was  blown  up. 
The  effect  produced  was  the  burying  two  or  three  hundred 
Turks  and  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  in  the  ruins,  for  they 
had  embattled  and  occupied  every  story  of  the  tower.  In 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  moment  of  surprise, 
thirty  men  attempted  to  make  a  lodgment  in  the  tower, 
but  were  unable  to  proceed  beyond  the  lower  stories.  On 
the  26th  General  Devaux  was  wounded,  and  on  the  27th 
Caffarelli  died.  It  was  now  resolved  to  evacuate  the  place, 
and  by  directing  the  batteries  against  this  tottering  tower, 
to  destroy  it  altogether.  From  this  period  the  besieged 
perceived  that  if  they  remained  longer  on  the  defensive, 
they  were  lost.  The  imagination  of  the  Turks  was  struck 
with  terror,  and  they  fancied  every  spot  to  be  undermined. 
A  reinforcement  of  3,000  men  entered  the  place,  and 
Phelippeaux,  a  French  emigrant  officer,  formed  lines  of 
counter-attack ;  they  began  at  Gezzar's  palace  and  the  right 
of  the  front  of  attack.  In  the  space  between  the  two,  the 
most  furious  contests  took  place  daily ;  sorties  were  made 
with  various  success,  the  besieged  sometimes  carrying 
everything  before  them,  and  then  being  driven  back 
again  with  great  loss  and  disorder.  Dismay  and  death 
were  scattered  around.  From  the  narrowness  of  the  space 
and  the  numbers  engaged,  they  had  hardly  room  to  do  all 
the  mischief  they  would.  Sometimes  the  combatants  in 
the  trench,  either  from  the  putrid  smell  or  some  other 
cause,  being  seized  with  the  plague,  went  mad,  did  desper- 
ate deeds,  and  fell  dead  as  they  fought.  On  the  1st  of 
May,  possession  was  obtained  at  peep  of  dawn  of  the 
most  salient  point  of  the  counter-attack  by  twenty  French 
volunteers;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  English  and 
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Turks  made  a  sortie,  which  was  briskly  repulsed  in  its 
turn,  and  several  hundreds  killed.  A  mine  had  been  al- 
ready carried  across  to  the  rampart  under  the  ditch,  when 
on  the  6th  the  garrison  debouched  by  a  sap  covered  by 
the  fosse*,  surprised  the  mask  of  the  mine,  and  filled  up 
the  well.  On  the  7th  the  town  received  a  reinforcement 
of  fresh  troops.1  As  soon  as  their  approach  was  made 
known  by  signals,  it  was  calculated  that,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  wind,  they  could  not  land  for  six  hours.  In 
consequence  of  this  a  twenty-four  pounder,  which  had 
been  sent  by  Rear-Admiral  Perre",  was  immediately  brought 
into  play,  which  battered  down  a  piece  of  the  wall  to  the 
right  of  the  tower.  At  night  the  French  troops  fought 
their  way  through  the  breach,  and  had  gained  a  footing  in 
the  place,  when  the  troops  which  had  landed  appeared  in 
formidable  numbers  to  renew  the  battle.  Rambaud  was 
killed,  and  a  great  many  fell  with  him ;  Lannes  was 
wounded.  The  besieged  then  sallied  forth  by  every  gate, 
and  took  the  breach  in  rear ;  but  they  were  attacked  in 
turn  and  cut  off.  The  prisoners  taken  were  armed  with 
European  bayonets  and  came  from  Constantinople.  Every- 
thing appeared  so  favourable  that  on  the  10th,  at  two 
in  the  morning,  Napoleon  ordered  a  new  assault.  General 
Dubois  was  killed  in  this  last  skirmish  ;  and  on  advancing, 
Gezzar's  house  and  all  the  avenues  were  found  to  be  so 
thronged  with  defenders  that  the  soldiers  could  not  pass 
beyond  the  breach. 

Under  these  circumstances,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
There  seemed  no  hope  of  carrying  the  place  by  a  coup-de- 
main  ;  new  succours  were  said  to  be  leaving  Rhodes ;  the 
French,  remote  as  they  were  from  France  and  Egypt, 
could  not  afford  fresh  losses:  they  had  already  1,200 

1  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  account  is,  that  these  frequent  reinforcements  were 
in  part  imaginary,  but  that  he  kept  up  a  continual  report  of  them  to  alarm, 
and  discourage  the  enemy. 
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wounded,  and  the  plague  was  in  the  hospitals.  Accor- 
dingly, on  the  20th  the  siege  was  raised.  The  resistance 
made  by  the  place  was  no  doubt  owing  to  a  spirit  foreign 
to  itself.  The  attack  was  obstinate  and  well-directed,  and 
there  was  a  proportionable  activity,  courage,  and  readiness 
opposed  to  it.  A  spirit  like  Ariel  flamed  on  every  part  of 
the  walls,  and  a  master-hand  was  discernible  in  all  the 
operations.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  is  a  person  whose  only 
fault  seems  to  be  a  constitutional  excess  of  activity  and 
contrivance ;  but  the  excess  of  these  qualities  is  repressed 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  or  when  life  or  honour  is  at 
stake,  and  the  original  impulse  remains  a  useful  spur  to 
overcome  all  obstacles.  Buonaparte  speaks  well  of  his 
courage  and  character,  but  considers  him  very  eccentric. 
He  attributes  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  Acre  to  his 
taking  the  French  battering-train,  which  was  on  board 
some  small  vessels  in  the  harbour.  He  blames  him  for 
making  sorties,  by  which  he  lost  the  lives  of  some  hundreds 
of  brave  men.  He  dispersed  proclamations  among  the 
troops  which  had  the  effect  of  shaking  some  of  them,  and 
Napoleon  in  consequence  published  an  order,  stating  that 
he  was  mad,  and  forbidding  all  communication  with  him. 
Soon  after  he  sent  a  lieutenant  or  a  midshipman  with  a 
letter  containing  a  challenge  to  meet  him  at  some  place  he 
pointed  out,  in  order  to  fight  a  duel.  Buonaparte  laughed 
at  this,  and  sent  him  word  back  that  when  he  brought 
Marlborough  to  fight  him,  he  would  think  of  it.  Sir 
Sidney  displayed  considerable  ability  in  the  treaty  for  the 
evacuation  of  Egypt,  and  took  advantage  of  the  discontent 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  French  troops  at  being  so 
long  absent  from  France,  and  other  circumstances.  He 
also  manifested  great  honour  in  sending  immediately  tc 
Kleber  to  apprise  him  of  Lord  Keith's  refusal  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  which  saved  the  French  army ;  had  he  kept  it 
a  secret  seven  or  eight  days  longer,  Cairo  would  have  been. 
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given  up  to  the  Turks,  and  the  French  army  necessarily 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  English.  He  also  evinced 
equal  humanity  and  honour  in  his  behaviour  to  the  French 
who  fell  into  his  hands.  He  had  landed  at  Havre  in  con- 
sequence of  some  foolish  bet  he  made  that  he  would  go  to 
the  theatre  without  being  discovered.  He  was  arrested 
and  confined  in  the  Temple  as  a  spy,  and  at  one  time  it 
was  intended  to  try  and  execute  him,  as  a  paltry  revenge 
for  the  mischief  he  had  done  at  Toulon.  Captain  Wright 
was  in  a  room  immediately  over  his  head,  and  they  con- 
versed together  by  means  of  signs.  Shortly  after  Buona- 
parte's return  from  Italy,  he  wrote  to  him  from  prison,  to 
request  that  he  would  intercede  for  him ;  but  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  taken,  nothing  could  be  done 
for  him.  Buonaparte  sums  up  the  character  of  his  for- 
tunate antagonist  in  these  words :  "  He  is  active,  intelligent, 
intriguing,  and  indefatigable;  but  I  believe  him  to  be 
mezzo  pazzo"  x 

During  some  part  of  the  siege  of  Acre,  a  shell  thrown 
from  the  garrison  fell  at  Napoleon's  feet.  Two  soldiers 
who  were  standing  near  seized  and  closely  embraced  him, 
making  a  rampart  of  their  bodies  for  him  against  the 
effects  of  the  shell,  which  exploded  and  covered  them 
with  sand.  They  all  three  sank  into  the  hole  formed  by 
its  bursting ;  one  of  the  soldiers  was  wounded.  He  made 
them  both  officers.  One  of  them  lost  his  leg  at  Moscow, 
and  commanded  at  Vincennes  when  the  Allies  entered 
Paris.  When  summoned  by  the  Eussians  to  surrender,  he 
replied  that  "  as  soon  as  they  sent  him  back  the  leg  he 
had  lost  at  Moscow,  he  would  give  up  the  fortress."  This 
man  came  from  Perigueux  in  the  Dordonne,  and  survived 
his  master,  whose  life  he  perhaps  saved.  Many  times  in 
his  life  Buonaparte  had  been  saved  by  the  soldiers  and 
officers  throwing  themselves  before  him  when  he  was  in. 

i  Half-mad. 
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the  most  imminent  danger.  At  Arcole,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  a  desperate  charge,  his  aide-de-camp,  Colonel 
Muiron,  threw  himself  before  his  General,  covered  him 
with  his  body,  and  received  the  blow  which  was  aimed  at 
Tn'm.  "  He  fell  at  my  feet,"  says  Napoleon,  "  and  his  blood 
spouted  up  in  my  face.  Never  yet,  I  believe,  has  there 
been  such  devotion  shown  by  soldiers  as  mine  have  mani- 
fested for  me.  In  all  my  misfortunes  never  has  the  sol- 
dier, even  when  expiring,  been  wanting  to  me — never  has 
man  been  served  more  faithfully  by  his  troops.  With 
the  last  drop  of  blood  gushing  out  of  their  veins,  they  ex- 
claimed Vive  I'Umpereur  !  " 1 

During  the  expedition  into  Syria,  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  had  conducted  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Desaix  in  Upper  Egypt  continued  to  repulse  the  attacks  of 
the  Arabs,  and  to  secure  the  country  from  the  attempts 
of  Murad-Bey,  who  made  incursions  from  the  Desert  of 
Nubia  into  different  parts  of  the  valley.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  had  caused  a  great  number  of  circulars  and  libels 
to  be  printed,  which  he  sent  to  the  generals  and  com- 
mandants, who  had  been  left  behind  in  Egypt,  proposing 
to  them  to  return  to  France,  and  guaranteeing  their 

1  At  the  battle  of  Hanau,  General  Le  Tor,  who  fell  afterwards  at  the 
battle  of  Ligny,  and  to  whose  daughter  Buonaparte  left  a  legacy,  cut  hia 
way  through  a  troop  of  Austrian  cavalry  to  extricate  Napoleon,  who  had 
been  surrounded  by  them.  He  received  a  number  of  sabre-wounds,  and 
his  face  was  dreadfully  scarified.  Buonaparte  told  him,  laughing,  that  if 
his  wife  (a  handsome  English  woman)  admired  him  for  his  beauty  he 
ought  to  be  afraid  of  meeting  her  again.  The  name  of  this  lady  was 
Newton,  and  the  Emperor  used  to  compliment  her  by  saying  that  she  did 
as  much  honour  to  her  country  by  her  grace  and  beauty  as  her  illustrious 
namesake  had  done  by  his  science.  Buonaparte,  entering  a  wretched  hovel 
in  one  of  his  campaigns,  and  finding  some  potatoes  roasting  in  the  ashes, 
greedily  seized  on  one  ;  and  the  other  officers  (of  whom  General  Le  Tor 
was  one)  drawing  back,  he  said,  "  Why  don't  you  help  yourselves  ?  Do 
you  think  I  am  to  burn  my  fingers  for  you  ?  "  This  cordial  familiarity  of 
manners,  contrasted  with  the  elevation  of  power,  would  naturally,  account 
for  the  extreme  devotion  of  his  troops. 
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passage,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  whilst  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  in  Syria.  These  proposals  appeared  so 
extragavant  that  it  became  the  common  opinion  of  the 
army  that  the  Commodore  was  not  in  his  right  senses. 
General  Dugua,  who  had  the  command  in  Lower  Egypt, 
prohibited  all  intercourse  with  him,  and  indignantly 
rejected  his  overtures. 

The  French  forces  in  Lower  Egypt  were  daily  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  men  from  the  hospitals.  The  fortifi- 
cations of  Alexandria,  Kosetta,  Rahmanieh,  Damietta, 
Salahieh,  Belbeis,  and  the  different  points  of  the  Nile 
which  it  had  been  judged  proper  to  occupy  with  towers, 
went  on  constantly  during  the  winter-months.  General 
Dugua  had  only  to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs 
and  some  partial  tumults ;  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  in- 
fluenced by  the  Scheiks  and  Ulemas,  remained  satisfied 
and  quiet.  The  first  event  which  interrupted  the  general 
tranquillity  was  the  revolt  of  Emir-Hadji,  or  the  Prince 
of  the  Caravan  of  Mecca.  The  General-in-Chief  had 
authorised  Emir-Hadji  to  establish  himself  in  Sharkieh  to 
complete  the  organisation  of  his  household.  He  had 
already  300  armed  men,  but  he  wanted  800  or  900  to 
form  a  sufficient  escort  for  the  caravan  of  the  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  Mecca.  He  remained  faithful  to  Sultan 
Kabir  (the  name  always  given  to  Buonaparte  in  the  East) 
until  the  battle  of  Mount  Tabor ;  but  then  Gezzar  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  communicating  with  him  by  the  coast, 
and  having  informed  him  that  the  armies  of  Damascus 
and  the  Naplousains  were  surrounding  the  French  at 
the  camp  of  Acre,  and  that  the  latter,  weakened  by  the 
siege,  were  irremediably  lost,  he  began  to  doubt  of  the 
success  of  the  French,  and  to  listen  to  Gezzar,  wishing  to 
make  his  peace  by  rendering  him  some  service.  On  the 
15th  of  April,  having  received  more  false  intelligence 
from  an  emissary  employed  by  Gezzar,  he  announced  his 
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revolt  by  a  proclamation  published  throughout  Sharkieh. 
In  this  he  asserted  that  Sultan  Kabir  had  been  killed 
before  Acre,  and  the  whole  of  the  French  army  made 
prisoners.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  took  no 
notice  of  these  idle  rumours.  Five  or  six  villages  only 
displayed  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  the  Emir's  forces 
were  only  increased  by  400  horse,  belonging  to  a  tribe  of 
Arabs.  General  Lanusse  with  his  movable  column  left 
the  Delta,  passed  the  Nile,  and  marched  against  Emir- 
Hadji,  whom  he  succeeded  in  surrounding,  put  to  death 
those  who  resisted,  dispersed  the  Arabs,  and  burnt  one  of 
the  villages  as  an  example.  The  Emir-Hadji  himself 
escaped  with  four  other  persons  through  the  Desert, 
and  reached  Jerusalem. 

During  these  occurrences  in  Sharkieh,  others  of  greater 
importance  were  passing  in  Bahireh.  A  man  of  the 
Desert  of  Derne,  possessed  of  a  great  reputation  for 
sanctity  amongst  the  Arabs  of  his  tribe,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  pretend  that  he  was  the  angel  Elmody,  whom  the 
Prophet  promises  in  the  Koran  to  send  to  the  aid  of  the 
elect  in  the  most  critical  emergencies.  This  man  had  all 
the  qualities  calculated  to  excite  the  fanaticism  of  the 
multitude.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  them  that  he 
lived  without  food,  and  by  the  especial  grace  of  the 
Prophet.  Every  day  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  before 
all  the  faithful,  a  bowl  of  milk  was  brought  to  him  in 
which  he  dipped  his  fingers,  and  passed  them  over  his 
lips ;  this  being,  as  he  said,  the  only  nourishment  he 
took.  He  had  collected  a  body  of  120  followers,  inflamed 
with  zeal,  with  whom  he  repaired  to  the  Great  Oasis,  and 
was  there  joined  by  a  caravan  of  pilgrims,  consisting  of 
400  Maugrabins  from  Fez.  He  thus  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  between  500  and  600  men,  well  armed  and  sup- 
plied with  camels;  and  marching  on  Damanhour,  sur- 
prised and  killed  sixty  men  belonging  to  the  nautical 
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legion.  This  success  increased  the  number  of  his  parti- 
sans. He  visited  all  the  mosques  of  Damanhour  and  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  from  the  pulpit  declared  his 
divine  mission,  declaring  himself  incombustible  and  ball 
proof,  and  giving  out  that  his  followers  would  in  like 
manner  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  muskets  and  can- 
non of  the  French.  He  enlisted  3,000  or  4,000  converts 
in  Bahireh,  most  of  whom  he  armed  with  pikes  and 
shovels,  and  exercised  them  in  throwing  dust  against  the 
enemy,  declaring  that  this  blessed  dust  would  frustrate 
all  the  efforts  of  the  French  against  them.  Colonel 
Lefebvre,  who  commanded  at  Rahmanieh,  left  fifty  men 
in  the  fort,  and  set  out  with  200  to  retake  Damanhour. 
The  action  commenced,  and  when  the  fire  was  briskest, 
some  columns  of  fellahs  outflanked  the  French  and 
passed  their  rear,  with  their  shovels  raising  clouds  of 
dust.  Colonel  Lefebvre  could  do  nothing,  though  a 
number  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  the  skirmish.  The 
wounded  and  the  relatives  of  those  who  were  slain  loudly 
reproached  their  leader,  who  had  told  them  that  they 
were  safe  from  the  balls  of  the  French.  He  silenced 
these  murmurs  by  quoting  the  Koran,  and  by  maintain- 
ing that  none  of  those  who  had  rushed  forward  full  of 
confidence  in  his  predictions  had  been  hurt ;  but  that 
those  who  had  shrunk  back  had  been  punished  by  the 
Prophet,  because  they  had  not  faith  in  their  hearts.  This 
excuse,  which  ought  to  have  opened  their  eyes,  confirmed 
their  belief.  He  reigned  absolute  in  Damanhour,  and 
there  was  reason  to  apprehend  the  defection  would  ex- 
tend to  the  whole  of  Bahireh  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces. General  Lanusse  speedily  crossed  the  Delta, 
reached  Damanhour,  and  defeated  the  troops  of  the  pre- 
tended angel  Elmody.  Those  who  were  unarmed  dis- 
persed and  fled  to  their  villages.  Lanusse  fell  on  the 
rest  of  these  fanatics  without  mercy,  and  shot  1,500  of 
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them,  amongst  whom  was  their  ringleader.  He  took 
Damanhour,  and  Bahireh  became  pacified. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  French  army  had 
repassed  the  Desert,  and  was  returning  into  Egypt,  a 
general  consternation  prevailed  amongst  all  those  who 
had  sided  with  the  French.  The  Druses,  the  Mutualis, 
the  Christians  of  Syria,  and  the  partisans  of  Ayer  had  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  Pacha  by  large  pecuniary 
sacrifices.  Gezzar  was  become  less  cruel  than  formerly  ; 
most  of  his  military  household  had  been  killed  at  St. 
Jean  d'Acre,  and  this  old  man  survived  all  those  whom 
he  had  brought  up.  The  plague,  which  was  making  great 
ravages  in  the  town,  also  increased  his  troubles,  so  that 
he  did  not  go  beyond  his  Pachaship.  The  Pacha  of  Jeru- 
salem resumed  possession  of  Jaffa.  Ibrahim-Bey  with 
400  Mamelukes  that  he  still  had  left,  took  up  a  position 
at  Gaza,  and  had  some  skirmishes  with  the  garrison  of 
El-Arisch. 

Elphi-Bey  and  Osman-Bey,  with  300  Mamelukes,  1,000 
Arabs,  and  1,000  camels,  carrying  their  wives  and  their 
riches,  went  down  through  the  Desert  between  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile  and  the  Eed  Sea,  and  reached  the  Oasis 
of  Sebaiar  in  the  beginning  of  July.  They  waited  for 
Ibrahim-Bey,  who  was  to  join  them  at  Gaza ;  and  thus 
united,  they  wished  to  induce  all  Sharkieh  to  revolt,  to 
penetrate  into  the  Delta,  and  advance  on  Aboukir.  Bri- 
gadier-General Lagrange  left  Cairo  with  one  brigade  and 
half  the  dromedary  regiment.  He  came  up  with  the 
enemy  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  July,  and  surrounded 
the  camp  of  Osman-Bey  and  Elphi-Bey,  took  their  thou- 
sand camels  and  their  families,  and  killed  Osman-Bey, 
five  or  six  Kiaschefs,  and  100  Mamelukes.  The  rest  dis- 
persed in  the  Desert,  and  Elphi-Bey  returned  to  Nubia. 
Ibrahim-Bey,  being  informed  of  this  event  in  time,  did 
not  quit  Gaza.  Murad-Bey,  with  the  rest  of  the  Maine- 
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lukes,  amounting  to  between  400  and  500  men,  arrived 
in  the  Fayoum,  and  thence  proceeded  by  the  Desert  to 
Natron,  where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  2,000  or  3,000 
Arabs  of  Bahireh  and  of  the  Desert  of  Derne,  and  to 
march  on  Aboukir,  the  place  appointed  for  the  landing  of 
the  great  Turkish  Army.  General  Murat  set  out  from 
Cairo,  reached  Lake  Natron,  attacked  Murad-Bey,  and 
took  a  Kiaschef  and  fifty  Mamelukes.  Murad-Bey 
briskly  pursued,  and  having,  moreover,  no  news  of  the 
army,  which  was  to  have  landed  at  Aboukir,  but  was 
delayed  by  the  winds,  turned  back  and  sought  safety  in 
the  Desert.  In  the  course  of  the  13th  he  reached  the 
Pyramids ;  it  is  said  that  he  ascended  the  highest  of 
them,  and  remained  there  part  of  the  day,  gazing  with  his 
telescope  on  the  houses  of  Cairo  and  his  fine  country  seat 
at  Gizeh.  Of  all  the  power  of  the  Mamelukes,  he  now 
retained  only  a  few  hundred  men,  disheartened,  fugitive, 
and  miserable.  As  soon  as  the  General-in-Chief  heard  of 
his  being  there,  he  instantly  set  out  for  the  Pyramids ; 
but  Murad-Bey  plunged  into  the  Desert,  making  for  the 
great  Oasis.  A  few  camels  and  some  men  were  taken 
from  him. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  the  General-in-Chief  heard  (at 
Cairo)  that  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  two  English  ships  of 
the  line,  several  frigates  and  Turkish  men-of-war,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  sail  of  transports,  had  anchored  in 
Aboukir  roads  on  the  evening  of  the  12th.  The  fort  of 
Aboukir  was  armed,  victualled,  and  in  good  condition, 
with  a  garrison  of  400  men  and  a  commandant  that 
might  be  depended  on.  Marmont  undertook  to  defend 
this  fort  till  the  army  had  time  to  come  up.  But  this 
General  had  committed  a  great  error  in  not  following  the 
directions  of  the  General-in-Chief,  who  had  ordered  him 
to  raze  the  village  of  Aboukir,  and  extend  the  fortifica- 
tions ;  instead  of  which  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to 
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preserve  the  village,  as  convenient  for  cantonments,  and 
had  a  redoubt  constructed  on  the  isthmus,  which  he 
thought  a  sufficient  security.  On  the  14th,  the  English 
and  Turkish  gun-boats  entered  Lake  Maadieh,  and  can- 
nonaded the  redoubt ;  and  when  it  was  thought  suffi- 
ciently battered,  the  Turks,  sword  in  hand,  mounted  to 
the  assault,  carried  the  work,  and  took  or  killed  the  300 
French  stationed  there.  The  100  men  that  remained  in 
the  fort,  intimidated  by  the  immense  force  that  sur- 
rounded them  surrendered. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  soon  as  Napoleon  was  informed  of 
the  landing  of  the  Turks,  he  proceeded  to  Gizeh  and  des- 
patched orders  to  all  parts  of  Egypt.  On  the  15th  he 
slept  at  Wardan,  on  the  17th  at  Alham,  on  the  18th  at 
Shabur,  and  on  the  19th  at  Rahmanieh,  thus  performing 
a  journey  of  forty  leagues  in  four  days.  The  divisions  of 
Murat,  Lannes,  and  Bon  marched  from  Cairo;  Kleber 
came  from  Damietta ;  General  Keynier,  who  was  in  Shar- 
kieh,  had  orders  to  leave  600  men  to  garrison  the  forts, 
and  to  march  on  Eahmanieh.  General  Desaix  likewise 
received  orders  to  evacuate  Upper  Egypt,  to  leave  the 
guarding  of  the  country  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  come 
to  Cairo  with  all  possible  speed  ;  so  that  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  the  whole  army,  amounting  to  25,000  men, 
might  be  in  motion  to  join  before  Aboukir,  where  there 
was  every  reason  to  expect  not  only  a  Turkish,  but  an 
English  army,  and  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  event,  the 
General-in-Chief  took  the  worst  for  granted.  It  was  his 
object  to  attack  and  defeat  the  army  which  was  landing 
at  Aboukir,  before  that  of  Syria  (supposing  such  an  army 
to  have  been  collected  and  to  be  on  its  way)  could  reach 
Cairo.  On  arriving  at  Eahmanieh  on  the  20th,  Napoleon 
learnt  the  news  of  the  landing  of  the  troops  under  Mus- 
tapha-Pacha,  and  of  the  capture  of  the  redoubt ;  but  that 
they  had  not  stirred  since,  either  because  they  were  wait- 
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ing  for  the  junction  of  the  English,  or  for  that  of  Murad- 
Bey.  The  fortifications,  in  constructing  which  the  enemy 
occupied  themselves  on  the  Isthmus  of  Aboukir,  seemed 
to  indicate  that  they  wished  to  make  this  point  the 
centre  of  operations,  and  to  march  thence  either  on 
Alexandria  or  Rosetta,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
General-in-Chief  in  consequence  sent  General  Murat  to 
Birketh,  a  village  at  the  head  of  Lake  Maadieh,  from 
whence  he  could  fall  on  the  right  flank  of  the  Turks  if 
they  should  make  for  Rosetta,  or  on  their  left  flank  if 
they  should  march  on  Alexandria. 

While  the  columns  were  effecting  a  junction  at  Rah- 
manieh,  Napoleon  visited  Alexandria,  and  found  every- 
thing in  the  fortifications  in  excellent  order,  for  which  he 
gave  due  praise  to  the  talents  and  activity  of  Colonel 
Cretin.  As  there  was  a  probability  of  the  English  com- 
ing up,  it  was  important  to  attack  the  Turks  separately  ; 
but  there  was  a  difficulty  in  this,  as  it  would  take  several 
days  for  the  whole  army  to  arrive  from  such  distant 
points,  and  as  the  troops  actually  assembled  and  ready 
to  engage  did  not  amount  to  above  5,000  or  6,000.  Napo- 
leon set  out  from  Alexandria  on  the  24th,  and  proceeded 
to  Puits,  halfway  across  the  isthmus,  where  he  en- 
camped and  was  joined  by  all  the  troops  that  were  at 
Birketh.  The  Turks,  who  were  without  cavalry,  could 
not  watch  his  movements,  and  some  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  surprising  the  enemy's  camp;  but  this  design 
was  frustrated  by  an  accident.  A  company  of  sappers 
escorting  a  convoy  of  tools,  having  left  Alexandria  late 
on  the  24th,  passed  the  fires  of  the  French  Army,  and  fell 
in  with  the  outposts  of  the  Turks  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  As  soon  as  they  perceived  their  mistake,  they 
fled,  but  ten  were  taken,  from  whom  the  Turks  ascer- 
tained that  the  General,  with  the  army,  was  opposite  to 
them,  and  the  next  morning  they  were  prepared  for  the 
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assault.  General  Lannes,  with  1,800  men,  made  his  dis- 
positions to  attack  the  enemy's  left.  Destaing,  with  a 
like  number  of  troops,  prepared  to  attack  the  right; 
Murat,  with  all  his  cavalry  and  a  light  battery,  was  in 
reserve.  The  skirmishers  of  Lannes  and  Destaing  soon 
engaged  with  those  of  the  enemy,  and  the  Turks  main- 
tained the  battle  with  success,  till  Murat,  having  pene- 
trated through  their  centre,  suddenly  cut  off  the 
communication  between  their  first  and  second  lines. 
The  Turkish  troops  then  lost  all  confidence,  and  rushed 
tumultuously  towards  their  rear.  This  corps  consisted 
of  between  9,000  and  10,000  men.  The  Turkish  infantry 
are  brave,  but  preserve  no  order,  and  their  muskets  are 
without  bayonets:  they  are  moreover  deeply  impressed 
with  an  opinion  of  their  inferiority  to  cavalry  on  level 
ground.  Encountered  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  by  the 
French  cavalry,  they  could  not  rejoin  their  second  line ; 
their  right  was  driven  towards  the  sea,  and  their  left 
towards  Lake  Maadieh.  An  unprecedented  spectacle 
now  presented  itself.  The  columns  of  Lannes  and  Des- 
taing, which  had  advanced  to  the  heights  lately  quitted 
by  their  adversaries,  descended  thence  at  the  charge; 
and  these  10,000  men,  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  threw  themselves  into  the  water, 
and  whilst  the  artillery  poured  grape-shot  upon  them, 
were  almost  all  drowned.  It  was  said  that  not  more 
than  a  score  succeeded  in  swimming  to  the  ships.  This 
extraordinary  advantage,  obtained  with  so  little  loss, 
gave  the  General-in-Chief  hopes  of  forcing  the  second  line. 
Colonel  Cretin  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre.  The  left 
was  found  to  be  the  weakest  part.  Lannes  had  orders  to 
draw  up  his  troops  in  columns,  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  artillery  to  proceed  along  the  lake,  turn  the  in- 
trenchments,  and  throw  himself  into  the  village.  Murat 
was  to  follow  with  his  cavalry  as  before,  prepared  to  exe- 
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cute  the  same  movement;  Colonel  Cretin,  who  knew 
every  step  of  the  ground,  was  to  direct  their  march,  and 
Destaing  was  instructed  to  make  false  movements,  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy's  right. 

All  these  dispositions  succeeded.  Lannes  had  forced 
the  intrenchments  and  made  a  lodgment  in  the  village ; 
but  Mustapha-Pacha,  who  was  in  the  redoubt  behind  it, 
at  this  moment  made  a  sortie  with  4,000  or  5,000  men, 
and  thereby  helped  to  separate  the  French  right  from 
their  left,  at  the  same  time  placing  himself  in  the  rear  of 
their  right.  This  movement  would  have  stopped  Lannes 
short ;  but  the  General-in-Chief,  who  was  in  the  centre, 
marched  with  the  60th,  checked  Mustapha's  attack,  made 
him  give  ground,  and  thereby  restored  the  confidence  of 
General  Lannes's  troops,  who  continued  their  movement, 
and  the  cavalry  advancing  got  in  the  rear  of  the  redoubt. 
The  enemy,  finding  themselves  cut  off,  fell  into  the  ut- 
most disorder.  General  Destaing  charged  on  the  right, 
and  those  who  tried  to  regain  the  fort  falling  in  with  the 
cavalry,  not  one  Turk  would  have  escaped,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  village,  which  a  considerable  number  had 
time  to  reach  and  to  intrench  themselves  in  it.  A  great 
multitude  were  driven  into  the  sea.  Mustapha,  with  all 
his  staff,  and  a  body  of  from  1,200  to  1,500  men,  were  sur- 
rounded and  made  prisoners.  It  was  four  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  battle  was  over.  Mustapha-Pacha  did 
not  surrender  till  after  making  a  valiant  resistance ;  he 
had  been  wounded  in  the  hand.  The  French  cavalry 
had  the  chief  share  in  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Murat 
was  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  tromblon  shot ;  Duvivier 
was  killed  by  a  thrust  from  a  kangiar.  Cretin  was  shot 
dead  by  a  musket-ball,  while  conducting  the  cavalry,  and 
Guibert,  aide-de-camp  to  the  General-in-Chief,  was  struck 
by  a  ball  in  the  breast,  and  died  shortly  after  the  battle. 
The  French  loss  was  300  men.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who 
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had  chosen  the  position  occupied  by  the  Turkish  Army, 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner,  and  with  some 
difficulty  got  on  board  his  sloop.  The  60th  had  behaved 
ill  in  an  assault  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  the  General-in- 
Chief  had  it  inserted  in  the  order  of  the  day  that  they 
should  march  across  the  Desert  with  their  arms  reversed, 
and  escorting  the  sick :  by  their  spirited  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Aboukir  they  regained  their  former  reputation. 
Buonaparte  left  Egypt  for  France,  which  he  thought 
required  his  presence  more,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
of  Fructidor  (23d  of  August)  1799,  and  landed  at  Fre- 
jus  on  the  9th  of  October.  He  gave  the  command  of 
the  army,  amounting  to  28,000  men,  to  Kleber,  who  at 
first  doubting  of  Buonaparte's  safe  arrival,  and  anxious 
to  quit  Egypt,  sent  over  the  most  disheartening  accounts 
and  gave  ear  to  every  idle  rumour.  He  had  formerly  served 
under  the  Austrians  against  the  Turks,  and  had  con- 
ceived the  most  exaggerated  ideas  of  their  prowess 
and  ability  in  war.  Turkish  armies  and  English  fleets 
hovered  -for  a  long  time  in  the  horizon  of  his  imagina- 
tion, till  Colonel  Lautour-Maubourg,  who  left  France 
at  the  end  of  January,  1800,  arrived  at  Cairo,  on  the 
4th  of  May,  with  the  news  of  Buonaparte's  landing  in 
France  and  the  events  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  ten 
days  previous  to  the  term  fixed  for  the  surrender  of 
that  capital  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  Kleber  took  heart  at 
this,  and  he  had  only  to  march  against  the  enemy.  That 
rabble  which  called  itself  the  Grand  Vizier's  army,  was 
chased  across  the  Desert  without  making  any  resistance. 
The  French  had  not  above  a  hundred  men  killed  or 
wounded,  while  the  enemy  lost  an  immense  number 
of  troops,  and  their  tents,  baggage,  and  artillery.  An 
entire  change  now  took  place  in  Kleber's  conduct;  he 
set  seriously  to  work  to  improve  the  state  of  the  army 
and  of  the  country;  but  on  the  14th  of  June,  1800,  he 
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fell  by  the  hand  of  a  fanatic.  Menou  succeeded  to  the 
command,  who  was  totally  unfit  for  it.  An  English 
army  of  18,000  men,  under  Sir  Ealph  Abercrombie, 
landed  at  Aboukir  the  year  following.  The  event  of 
that  battle  is  well  known :  Sir  Ealph  Abercrombie  was 
killed,  but  the  French  Army  were  obliged  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  evacuate  Egypt,  which  they  did  a  short 
time  after,  thus  losing  the  whole  object  of  the  expedition. 
Admiral  Gantheaume  had  sailed  from  Brest  the  25th  of 
January,  with  5,000  men,  to  reinforce  the  Army  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  might  have  arrived  in  time,  had  he  followed  his 
orders ;  but  he  put  back  with  every  rumour  of  an  English 
vessel,  and  shifted  his  course  oftener  than  the  wind,  as  if 
determined  to  evade  his  instructions  and  defeat  the  object 
of  his  voyage.  The  French  character  seems  never  to  have 
been  fixed,  or  directed  steadily  and  effectually  to  a  given 
purpose,  except  under  the  strong  pressure  and  immediate 
control  of  Buonaparte's  iron  will.1 

The  scheme  in  which  he  embarked  on  this  occasion, 
was  less  imperfect,  and  finally  failed.  But  an  incident 
which  happened  long  after,  may  serve  to  show  the  im- 
pression he  made  on  all  about  him,  and  on  fierce,  bar- 
baric minds.  Twenty  years  after  the  date  of  the  events 
here  related,  Antommarchi  going  to  visit  Napoleon,  then 
a  captive  and  dying  at  St.  Helena,  arrived  off  Cape  Palm. 
They  kept  near  to  the  shore,  and  saw  a  number  of  canoes 
leave  the  isle  and  make  towards  them.  They  watched 
the  progress  of  these  skiffs  with  an  anxious  eye.  They 
were  light,  swift,  narrow,  and  low,  managed  by  men 
squatted  down  in  them,  who  struck  the  sea  with  their 
hands  and  glided  over  its  surface;  a  wave,  a  breath, 

1  The  expedition  into  Egypt  was  originally  suggested  to  the  French 
Government  under  M.  Calonne,  and  afterwards  to  the  Directory  by  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Magallon,  who  had  been  for  several  years  French 
Consul-General  in  the  East. 
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made  them  upset ;  but  nimble  as  the  fishes,  they  in- 
stantly turned  their  boats  round  again,  and  pursued 
their  course.  The  vessel  had  taken  in  sail ;  they  were 
soon  up  with  it;  they  were  strong,  active,  well-made. 
They  brought  provisions,  which  were  received  with  every 
mark  of  thankfulness.  "  Where  are  you  going  ? "  asked 
one  of  them.  "  To  St.  Helena,"  was  the  answer.  This 
name  struck  him;  he  remained  motionless.  "To  St. 
Helena  ? "  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  dejection  —  "  Is  it  true 
that  he  is  there?"  "Who?"  demanded  the  captain, 
"  The  African  cast  a  look  of  disdain  at  him,"  says  Antom- 
marchi,  "  came  to  us  and  repeated  the  question.  We  re- 
plied that  he  was  there.  He  looked  at  us,  shook  his 
head,  and  at  length  let  the  word  impossible  escape  him. 
We  gazed  at  one  another ;  we  could  not  tell  who  this 
savage  could  be,  who  spoke  English,  French,  and  who  had 
so  high  an  idea  of  Napoleon.  '  You  know  him  then  ? '  — 
' Long  ago.'  ' You  have  seen  him ? '  —  'In  all  his  glory.' 
' And  often ? ' —  'In  Cairo,  the  well-defended  city,  in  the 
Desert,  in  the  field  of  battle.'  '  You  do  not  believe  in  his 
misfortunes  ? '  — '  His  arm  is  strong,  his  tongue  sweet  as 
honey,  nothing  can  resist  him.'  — '  He  has  for  a  long  time 
withstood  the  efforts  of  all  Europe.'  —  'Neither  Europe 
nor  the  world  can  overcome  such  a  man.  The  Mame- 
lukes, the  Pachas,  were  eclipsed  before  him ;  he  is  the  God 
of  Battles.'  '  Where  then  did  you  know  him  ? '  — 'I  have 
told  you  in  Egypt.'  '  You  have  served  with  him  ? '  —  'In 
the  21st;  I  was  at  Bir-am-bar,  at  Samanhout,  at  Cosseir, 
at  Cophtos,  wherever  this  valiant  brigade  was  to  be 
found.  What  is  become  of  General  Belliard  ? '  'He 
still  lives:  he  has  rendered  his  name  illustrious  by 
twenty  feats  of  arms.  You  know  him  too ? '  —  'He  com- 
manded the  21st ;  he  scoured  the  Desert  like  an  Arab ; 
no  obstacle  stopped  him.'  'Do  you  remember  General 
Desaix?' — 'None  of  those  who  went  on  the  expedition 
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to  High  Egypt  will  ever  forget  him.  He  was  brave,  ar- 
dent, generous,  he  plunged  into  ruins  or  battles  alike ;  I 
served  him  a  long  time.'  '  As  a  soldier  ? '  — '  No,  I  was  not 
that  at  first ;  I  was  a  slave,  belonging  to  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  King  of  Darfour.  I  was  brought  into  Egypt,  ill- 
treated,  sold.  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  aide-de-camp  of 
the  Just.1  I  was  habited  like  a  European,  and  charged 
with  some  domestic  offices,  of  which  I  acquitted  myself 
well ;  the  Sultan  was  satisfied  with  my  zeal,  and  attached 
me  to  his  person.  Soldier,  grenadier,  I  would  have  shed 
my  blood  for  him :  but  Napoleon  cannot  be  at  St  Helena ! ' 
'  His  misfortunes  are  but  too  certain.  Lassitude,  disaffec- 
tion, plots '  —  *  All  vanished  at  his  sight ;  a  single  word 
repaid  us  for  all  our  fatigues ;  our  wishes  were  satisfied, 
we  feared  nothing  from  the  moment  that  we  saw  him ! ' 
'Have  you  fought  under  him?'  —  'I  had  been  wounded 
at  Cophtos,  and  was  sent  back  into  Lower  Egypt;  I 
was  at  Cairo  when  Mustapha  appeared  on  the  coast. 
The  army  had  to  march.  I  followed  its  movement, 
and  was  present  at  Aboukir.  What  precision,  what  an 
eye,  what  brilliant  charges !  It  is  impossible  that  Na- 
poleon has  been  conquered,  that  he  is  at  St.  Helena  J* 
We  did  not  insist ;  the  African  was  obstinate,  his  illu- 
sion was  dear  to  him,  and  we  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
pel it.  We  gave  him  some  tobacco,  powder,  some  clothes, 
all  the  trifles,  in  short,  which  were  prized  by  his  tribe. 
He  went  back  well  satisfied,  speaking  always  of  the  21st, 
of  his  chiefs,  his  General,  and  of  the  impossibility  that  so 
great  a  man  as  Napoleon  should  be  at  St.  Helena."  2 

1  The  name  by  which  Desaix  was  known  in  Egypt. 

a  Last  moments  of  Napoleon,  by  F.  Antommarchi,  voL  i.  p.  51. 
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